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Sozodont is a favorite 
with the beautiful and 
refined women of Amer- 
ica, gentlemen of culti- 

vated tastes demand it, and 
team children always want it. 
ff The test of half a century 
reveals Sozodont the most 
wholesome of all dentifrices, 


A sample by mail if you send three cents 
for postage, and mention GoDEy’s MAGA- 
zine. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, 
HA.Lt & RUCKEL, New York. 
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LADIES’ SUITS Made to Order 


: At less than usual cost of materials. 


NEWEST, PRETTIEST, AND BEST IMPORTED FABRICS CUT AND 
MADE BY SKILLED MEN TAILORS AT THESE PRICES: 


Jackets from $4.00 up | Wash Suits from “= up 
‘ 00 “ec 


Skirts ‘“ 3.00 “* | Capes ‘ 
Suits * 7.00 “* | Waists - ao “* 


Cycling, Outing, Golf, and Tennis 
Suits made reasonably. e ° 


SAMPLES AND SPRING CATALOGUE FREE. 

Our New Spring Catalogue, from which these suits are se- 
lected, contains new and desirable illustrations (some beauti- 
fully colored) of stylish garments, including : 


SUITS, JACKETS, SKIRTS, CAPES, AND WAISTS. 


A selection of over 50 samples of latest fabrics, tape measure 
and measurement diagram (which insures a perfect fit), sent 
free with the Catalogue to all who will write to us. We make 
every garment to order and We Guarantee Perfection of Fit. 

Millinery, Silks, Dress Goods, and Cloths by the yard at 
wholesale prices. WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO 
ANY PART OF UNITED STATES. 


Wich 
penne / Bk 


NEW YORK CITY. and made to order 








58 West 23d St. 
IS P2S 189M Lt 


made to order 


| moma" $7.50 
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\TABULES, 





Frederick George Moore, M.D., of London, a specialist in 
chronic diseases, writes from Boston, under date of June 20, 
1895: “‘I have had wonderful success with the ‘Ripans 
Tabules’ and highly recommend them. The formula is good, 
and I do not hesitate to say that in every case where I have 
prescribed them they have proved successful.” 





Miss Lucy W. Lewis, of Randolph, Mass., a well-known 
and highly respected lady, writes under date of January 22, 
1895: ‘‘I can speak only in praise of ‘Ripans Tabules.’ Iam 
troubled by what my physician has called Nervous Dyspepsia. 
My work, that of a school teacher, often brings on a state of 
intense nervousness, which prevents digestion and results in 
severe headaches. I have found that by watching my feelings, 
and taking a Tabule with meals—as I feel myself becoming 
tired and nervous—I get relief at the time and prevent further 
trouble. I have derived much benefit during the time I have 
used them, and do not intend to be without them.”’ 





Rev. Dr. Edward L. Clark, pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Boston, says: ‘I have used Ripans Tabules 
with so much satisfaction that I now keep them always at 
hand. They are the only remedy I use except by a physician’s 
prescription. They are all they claim to be.” 





Under date of October 4, 1893, Mr. W. B. Inglee, manager 
of the Whitehall, N. Y., Chronicle, says: ‘‘I1 know of a case 


where the Ripans Tabules have ‘done wonders.’ Actually 
saved a man’s life. Given up by all the doctors. Told to get 
ready to die. Had the worst form of dyspepsia. Couldn't 


retain any food on his stomach. Wasted away to nothing but 
skin and bones.”’ 





Mr. A. P. St. John, a citizen of Oregon, Wisconsin, in an in- 
terview had with D. E. Williams, of the Oregon Odserver, on 
the 6th day of May, 1895, said: ‘‘ Fora long time I have been 
more or less troubled with dyspepsia. Having considerable 
hard work to do, if I followed the cravings of my appetite it 
was sure to result in those terrible distressing pains of the 
stomach. When in the most agony I would endeavor to obtain 
partial relief by some ‘grandmother’ treatment, which, if of 
any benefit, was to strengthen the imagination that the distress 
was a trifle less. At times I have suffered intensely. While 
visiting my sister Cora I was recommended to try Ripans 
Tabules, which I soon discovered were a blessing to mankind. 
Now I am never without them, and am pleased to recommend 
them as a Godsend to those troubled with dyspepsia.” 





Mr. W. C. Lewis, who is connected with the artistic adver- 
tising department of the Youth’s Companion, and resides at 
33 Dwight Street, Boston, relates that he had his attention 
called to Ripans Tabules by a business acquaintance who ex- 
pressed a high opinion of them. Mr. Lewis was a good deal 
troubled with what he describes as a nervous, bilious condition 


that appeared to be brought on from time to time by high pres- 
sure work or special mental activity or excitement, such as 
would be common at periods of unusual nervous tension. It 
has become his practice at such times to take a Tabule—just 
one—at the moment that he observes the difficulty approaching. 
It makes no difference when it is. A favorable result is invari- 
ably apparent within twenty minutes. The only noticeable 
effect is that he feels all right in twenty minutes if he takes the 
Tabule; while if he does not, the nervous, uncomfortable feel- 
ing intensifies and leads to a bad afternoon and tired evening. 
He carries one of the little vials with him all the time now, but 
doesn’t have occasion to apply to it anything like as often as 
he did at first. Nowadays there are frequent periods of from 
a week to ten days or even two weeks during which he finds 
that he has no occasion whatever to make use of the Tabules, 
but still carries them in his pocket, just the same, so that they 
may be ready if an occasion occurs. 





Mr. Wm. J. Carlton, of Elizabeth, N.J., says: ‘I consulted 
a physician in the country this summer, where I was spending 
my vacation, about a chronic dyspepsia with which I have been 
a good deal troubled. It takes the form of indigestion, the food 
I take not becoming assimilated. After prescribing for me for 
some time, the physician told me I would have to be treated for 
several months with a mild laxative and corrective—something 
that would gradually bring back my normal condition without 
the violent action of drastic remedies. I recently sent to the 
Doctor (Dr. Thomas Cope, of Nazareth, Pa.) a box of Ripans 
Tabules, and wrote him what I understood the ingredients to 
be—rhubarb, ipecac, peppermint, aloes, nux vomica, and soda. 
He writes back: ‘I think the formula a very good one, and 
will no doubt just suit you.’ ” 





Mr. D. M. Cobb, of 1034 Union Ave., Kansas City, Mo., under 
date of June 16, 1895, says: ‘‘ For a number of years I have 
suffered from constipation in its severest form. My liver failing 
to act for a week, I have tried any number of specifics and 
have also had physicians prescribe for me, but only received 
temporary relief. During the early part of the past winter I 
had my attention called to Ripans Tabules by a small sign ona 
telegraph pole, which said, ‘One gives Relief.’ I procured a 
box and was at once attracted by the neat form in which they 
were put up. Before I had taken half a dozen doses I began to 
feel the good effect, especially from the pain I would suffer 
when my liver was trying to act. I have now taken three 
boxes and have no more trouble. My bowels act regular 
and free and as a result my health is much improved. 

(Signed), D. M. Coss.” 





Mr. Frank Ratliff, residing at Keyser, North Carolina, under 
date of June ro, 1895, says: ‘‘I was troubled with dyspepsia 
and my physician gave me Ripans Tabules and now I can 
eat all I want and it does not hurt me like it used to. I 
think they are good medicine. You can use my name if you 
want to.” 


Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by mail if 
the price (50 cents a box) is sent to The Ripans Chemi- 
cal Company, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. Sample 


vial, 10 cents. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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than Theory 


Capon BripGE, W. VA., Nov. 15, 1898. 
“ Since pr ag 9 OH favor of the Electropoise 
two years ago, I have had the most gratifying 
results from its use in new , indi 
and in the rebuilding of broken-down females. 


‘ie 
= use it for all ailments and find it superior 
rs.” 


to medicine and doc! Mrs. MINNIE A. BEALL. 





























150 FirtH AveE., N. Y., April 5, 1896. 
“ * * * My confidence in the merits of the 























Effective on gee —— eye oF ———— 
‘ and effective as as constan grown 
Economica with my increasing observation and expri- 
ence.” W.H. DePty, A.M., D.D., LL.D., 
(Editor Peoples’ Cyclopedia). 
Faseross, MIcn., Hageh 3, 1008. 
° “For twen ears nh an 
An Invalid invalid with’ combination of troubles 
—Tfemaile weakness, spin com nt, 
Twenty Years liver, kidney and stomach badl H ffect- 











ed. Two years use of the El ~— 
has given me health as never before, and I cannot praise it too 
highly.” Miss Lena NAGLER. 


The Theory is Scientific. 
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RESULTS from the Use of 











WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Often Cures {Poy >?” 
Cases By its new method 


Pronounced of introducing oxy- 


“Tneurabl 99? gen directly into the 
Ud * . 
C+ | entire circulatian. 
Pror. Totten, of Yale College, writes: 
“But thanks be to God, there is a remedy for 
such as be sick—one single, simple remedy— 
an instrument called the Electropoise. We do 
not pecsonally know the parties who control 
this instrument, but we do know its value.” 








Simple 
Remedy 











An illustrated booklet of 112 pages 
contains it, together with the 





from 247 other users of the Electropoise ; price of same, etc., mailed you free for the asking. 


ELECTROLIBRATION COMPANY, 1122 Broadway, New York 












TOILET |: 
POWDER : 


Approved by Highest Med- 
ical Authorities as a Perfect. 
Sanitary Toilet Preparation; 
phe Seager for infants and adults. Delightful 

: after shaving. Positively Relieves 


i 
= 





Removes Blotches, 
and healthy. Take no substitutes. 


Sold by druggists or mailed for 25 cents FREE 
Sample Mailed. (Name this paper.) ’ 


PN oeremen ¢ ye 


iw EN N EN’ s BORATED "Tacuml 


Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc.g 
Pimples, makes the skin smooth? 


vey ve 





j GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. | 








LE TEET 
It SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFT 
UMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 


FOR DIARRHEA. Sold by druggistsinevery 
part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 











—— 


It isn’t cheap, but it cures. It don’t cure in 
an hour, but it cures. Cures any corn. It 
doesn’t hurt, but the corn goes. An even, 
unmarred surface of skin is left in its place. 
CORNEASE is 25 cents a box, and a box 
not very big, but it holds the salve that cures. 
It removes any calloused spots, corns, hard 
or fol. moles, aete. 
everywhere, or by mail, post-paid. 
Your money back if it fails to satisfy you, 


=B 





















CLARK JOHNSON MEDICINE CO. 17 LISPENARD ST NY 








R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
D OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 






= Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 

os Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and every 

g ¥ = a; blemish on beauty, and defies 

ar | on detection. It has stood the test 
be f 43 y harm! 

—™ of ce 2D o years, and is so harmless 

3 e | we taste it to be sure it is prop- 

re sé erly made, Accept no counter. 

mS = 2 feit of similar name. Dr. L. A. 

==) a Sayre said to a lady of the 





haut-ton (a patient): ‘‘ As you 
ladies will use them, I recom- 
mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” For sale 
by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. 8., 
Canadas, and Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 





































HAIR r THE FACE, NECK, ARMS = "ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUEKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SPLUTION 
—_ —_ 
— eceesll 

se e 

AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR * e 

DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 


In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to — preparation ever ae foe a or sate” and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT C If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the 4... pone | such as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest in injory or unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 
-—RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life mt ye oy of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young pa who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
>to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage — (securely sealed 
ea from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
~ OS) address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the s: ame as 
¥ cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS TUR (ut _ cin as it may not DU again.) 
o LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFAC NG C NCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 

GENERAL AGENTS : MANUFACTURERS OF THE WONEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 
WANTED. = 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. 


WE OFFER $1.000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJUURY. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


Blair's Pills FREE TO LADIES. 


Great English Remedy for bene 7 Fr one lady in each town or village a full-sized $2 


case of LUXURA, the only Toilet article in the world that 
GOUT and RHEUMATISM. 


will dite the bust, or any part of the female form, remove 
SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. wrinkles, etc. Write to-day for it. Address 


gists, or 224 William St., New York.“ a : G. M. WIGGINS, 88 Warren Street, New York. 


RHEUMATISM 


y cured by cain using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The latest, surest an best. Sam 4 — free 





































By af 8 Magazine. The Whitehall Megrimine Go,, § South Ben d. 
HYPNOTISM, My original oe = 100-page book, 
' DEBaD —_ One on Personal Magnetism, 
bf 10 cents. Prof. A N, GZ5 Masonic a nase 


f UBBER ER GOODS ait Bend for eatnien 
This remarkable _ state- Betts & Co., 119 Water B8t., Toledo, O 
: : is a 25c. soap sent, post-paid, for 
ment, to which we direct SATIN. SKIN only 12c. Gives a lovely complex- 
special attention, is from a | ion, white hands, soft satin skin, and is fragrant with Satin- 


Scent cold-process natural-flower perfumes. To induce you 
Tennessee farmer : My age | to use and recommend Satin-Scent perfumes, five trial vials 


7 (5 odors) mailed for 10c., or both soap arid perfumes for 20c. 
ag on gre AL. F, WOOD, Perfumer, 726 Wood, Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Had intense headache, took SORE EYES Dr ISAACTOMPSONS EYEWATER 


cold easily, had continual | . 

er tal ie in my ears. My hearing $9 9990000000000000009000000006 

egan to fail, and for three years I was almost ’ 
entirely deaf, and I oontinaally grew worse. THERE’S NO EXCUSE 
Everything I had tried failed. In despair I blackheads, tanned, 
commenced to use the Aerial Medication in ugly or teed; mothy. 
1888, and the effect of the first application Zens, suchen, "eho 
was simply wonderful. In less than five min- = 
utes my hearing was fully restored, and has Derma- Royale 
been perfect ever since, and in a few months 
was entirely cured of Catarrh. 


—harmless as dew— 
ELI BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 


4 easily, quickly and forever removes and cures every blemish 4 
and makes the skin clear, soft and beautiful. There is noth- 
> ing likeit. heading actresses, professional beauties, society 4 
> ladies and people of refinement every where eagerly unite in 4 
> its praise. Hundreds of testimonials baggy = hae ~ will be 4 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. » sent free to anyone who writes for them rma Roy ale is 4 
To introduce this treatment and prove be- 
yond doubt that it is a positive cure for 
Deafness, Catarrh, Throat, and Lung Diseases, 
I will send sufficient medicines “for three 
months’ treatment free. Address 


» the best skin preparation in the world. We will give $500 
J. H. MOORE, M_D., Cincinnati, O. 
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eash for any case it fails tocure. Wherever it is once tried 
» everybody wants it, so we are determined to introduce it ¢ 
> everywhere, and will send you a full-sized 


$1 BOTTLE FREE | 


> if you will talk it up among your acquaintances. Send us 4 
; your full post-office address today. 
§ The DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 4 
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Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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Take a Combination Case of = 


LARKIN SOAPS 
and a “Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chait ot Desk 


| 

ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. fs 
CASE CONTAINS .. . 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen sop. I 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 

The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail * « «+ $20.00 


From factory to family, Both $ 1 0). 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fullv in Godey’s Magazine, Sept., Oct., and Nov. , 
NoTE.—We re ne 2 acquainted with Mr. Larkin of the Soap Manufacturing Company of \ 













Buffalo ; have visited their factory ; have purchased and used their goods and received the premiums 
offered, ‘and we know that they are full value. The only wonder is that they are able to give so 
much for so little money. The Company are perfectly reliable.— 7he Evangelist, New York. 


BEAUTY ! —_ ny THIS IS THE LADY 


x. Ladies express daily their gratification_at who sends free to all afflicted 

S ed the grand results obtained by the use of Dr. women asafe,simple,home treat- 
CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION Wa- ment for female diseases, A very 

FERS and FouLp’s ARSENIC Soap, the only desirable remedy that seldom 

real true beautifiers in the world. Guaran- fails to cure even the most se- 

teed perfectly harmless. They rémove Fim- rious cases. Also full instruc: 














ES, FRECKLES, Morus, BLACKHEADS, RED- >» 
= nes. OIL Wass, and allother beauty marring Sie hee ee ve 
defects, Wafers by mail, $1; six large boxes, $5. Soap, 50c ; id of physici poy me 
ercake, Address orders to H. B. ‘OULD, 214 6th Ave., 4 physicians. 
y } A SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHE READ MY STORY. Mrs L. HUDNUT, South Bend,Ind 
: by rgwan mail full descriptive circulars A —I have found a remedy that will cure 
FREE® dy’s New and Moody’s A Di E uterine troubles, painful periods, leu- 


Improved Tatlor System of Dress Cut- corrhea, displacements, and other irregularities. I will 





ting. Revised to date. ‘These, only, are the send it free with full instructions to every suffering 
genuine Moody Tailor Systems. Be- woman. Mrs. Epwin MERCER, Toledo, Ohio. 
ware of imitations. 4 a= lady of Seeny 
intelligence can easily and quickly learn to 
cut and make any garment, in any style, to A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. P 
any measure, for ladies, men and children. I will send free and post-paid to anyone suffering 


Garments guaranteed to fit perfectly without : 
trying on. Thousands of Seauiniees one from that loathsome and dangerous disease, Catarrh, 


t=, this system in teaching. Agents wanted. the recipe for preparing the treatment which I have 
MOODY & CO., CINCINNATI. 0. successfully used for over fifty years. I do this 
Post Office Boy. 1540. because I must soon retire from active practice on 


FREE TO B D HEADS account of old age, and desire to benefit suffering 
A L. : Pr “5 
We will mail on application, free information humanity all I can before doing so. Address Prof. 
how to pa hair ny a bald head, stop falling Lawrence, 88 Warren st., New York. 
hair and remove scalp diseases. Address, 


ALTENHEIM MEDICAL DISPENSARY, 
127 East Third Sreet. Cincinnati, O. 
THE GREAT BALL NOZZLE FOUNTAIN SYRINGE 


is a guarantee of health and comfort towomen. Send 
for circular. For sale by all druggists. AMERICAN BALL tnkgeten ee ah Soe Cone eee 
NOZZLE CO., 837-847 Broapway, NEw York. _ Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 














[ ADIE soa giaty nn ulpericlars toning a. =. a of ——— from 
will gladly send full particulars to all sen terul e who have been cu e send the 
2c, stamp. MISS I. L. STEBBINS, LAWRENCE, MICH. Mea icine free and post-paid. You run no risk, 












a save Doctors’ bills and et well. Good Agents 
wanted.” Write to-da 


fafflicted with 
SORE EY E Dc ANCTHOMPSON EYEWATER EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 
Gome throw away the old, buy the new, 
Light in running and in cutting true. 
AAsk for CLAUSS BRAND for the best. 
















E . U may be sure they’ll stand the test. 
rail Pa all q Shears and Scissors, of the best, give 
hardware dealers. Success, Happiness and Rest. 


GLAUSS SHEAR GO., Fremont, Ohio. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 

















—the modern ready-to-use 
STOVE POLISH 


=a ae makes your 
stove bright 
with little 
work. No 
dirt, dust or 
odor. Atall 
dealers’. q 














Unequaled for durability 
and economy in covering 
Roofs, Iron Bridges, Boiler = 
Fronts, and all exposed work. “Don’t Wear Dirty Shoes.” 


; ew ye comet with —" HAUTHAWAY’S 

ra aint ha t ire * 
| repainting for nearly 20 Years. Russet and Patent-Leather Polish 
One pound equal to two or three of FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S SHOES. 
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SEEKING BOTH ENDS OF THE GLOBE 
By Rufus Rockwell Wilson 


perhaps eight, exploring parties 

will be at work in the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, the largest number 
ever in the tield at one time. Of the 
several parties, the one that has been 
longest in the field is that led by Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen, the Norse explorer, 
and no scheme of Arctic exploration ever 
planned exceeds in daring and audacity 
that which the Nansen expedition is at- 
tempting to carry out. Nansen believes 
that a current near the New Siberian 
Islands moves north across the Pole, hav- 
ing its outlet in the polar stream that 
flows south along the coast of Green- 
land. He counts upon this current to 
carry him to, or near, the Pole, and then 
south to the open sea east of Green- 
land. Nearly every Arctic authority pro- 
nounced Nansen’s venture a most fool- 
hardy one when he first proposed it, six 
years ago, but the brilliant work he had 
already done in the Arctic stood him in 
good stead in securing the funds needed 
for his enterprise. The Norwegian Par- 
liament gave Nansen a subsidy of some 
$50,000, and many private subscriptions, 
including one of $5,000 from King Os- 
car, were added to the expedition fund. 
In the Fram, a vessel carefully built 
and fitted for her venturous voyage, Dr. 
Nansen left Varanger Fiord on June 21, 
1893, and bade adieu to Europe. His 
plan was to make for the New Siberian 
Islands, and then, sailing directly north 
until the Fram should be embedded in 
the ice, drift along with it, following the 
west coast of any land that might be met. 
On August 2d, the Fram reached Yu- 


° ‘HIS season no less than six, and 





gorski Strait, paused for a brief space 
that letters might be sent home, and 
then plunged into the Black Sea of the 
North and vanished from human vision 
and human reach. From that day to 
the present writing she has not been 
seen or heard from. Itis reckoned, from 
our knowledge of Arctic currents, that 
she must have passed the Lena Delta 
and the New Siberian Islands by the end 
of September, 1893; then headed north 
on about the 135th meridian, and slowly 
swept on with the ice-pack toward the 
Pole, literally “the first that ever burst 
into that silcrt sea.” But that is mere 
speculation ; and so it is that she has 
been drifting northward to or almost to 
the Pole, and thence southward again 
toward the eastern coast of Greenland. 
Those most familiar with the attend- 
ant dangers wait with keenest anxiety 
the result of this novel attempt to reach 
the Pole. At first glance it would ap- 
pear doomed to failure, but if skill, 
experience, and thorough preparation 
count, its success is not wholly improb- 
able. Dr. Nansen himself, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed giant of thirty-five, with en- 
ergy and cool resolution written on his 
broad forehead and massive jaw, and 
with a constitution proof against any 
hardship, is a worthy descendant of the 
Viking race, while his little band of com- 
rades, eleven in all, were chosen with 
careful regard for the work in hand. 
Moreover, than the Fram——-whose name 
was given it by the explorer’s wife, and 
means in English Forward—no stronger 
built or better equipped vessel ever set 
sail for the Arctic. For her length, 
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Fridtjof Nansen 


128 feet, she is very broad, one-third of 
the length. Her sides slope gradually 
round from the bulwarks to the keel, so 
that the pressure of the floes will lift 
her on the ice instead of crushing her. 
Her keel is embedded in the ship her- 
self, and her screw and rudder can be 
raised and protected from the ice in a 
kind of well. Her sides, thirty inches 
thick, are a solid mass of pitch-pine, oak, 
and green heart, joined with pitch. To 
give her extra strength, she has been 
fitted with two decks, and beams and 
stanchions have been placed wherever 
there is likely to be pressure, and at such 
angles that one helps to support the 
other. In the middle of the ship is a 
roomy saloon surrounded by cabins for 
the officers and crew. The walls of the 
saloon are protected by cork, felt, and 
reindeer skins, and the floor is carpeted 
with bear-skin rugs. The Fram’s in- 
terior resembles a Chinese puzzle, every 
hole having its allotted burden and no 
space, however small, being wasted. A 
portion of her cargo includes enough 
compressed food to sustain twelve men 
for six years or more. 

But Dr. Nansen does not wholly rely 
upon the Fram for safety. Besides the 
ship two large flat-bottomed boats of 
great strength were taken north, and 


the explorer intends, if he loses his ship, 
to rest these two boats side by side on 
a floe and drift with the ice. Should 
one of the boats be lost the other is 
large enough to house all the members of 
the party. Dr. Nansen has for a sudden 
emergency several smaller boats, and 
tents and sledges also. If he loses all 
his boats one by one, he intends to re- 
sort to his tents and sledges, and at- 
tempt to reach Spitzbergen afoot. His 
walk across Greenland first made him 
famous years ago. In brief, every known 
contingency was provided for by Dr. 
Nansen before he set forth on his pres- 
ent quest, and, if nothing is heard from 
him meanwhile, it will be time enough 
two or three years from now to begin to 
feel that a sad fate has overtaken him. 
Dr. Nansen is a trained observer, a fluent 
writer, and an excellent photographer 
as well, and when he returns from the 
north, as every one hopes that in due 
time he will, he will surely have rich 
stores to add to the present sum of hu- 
man knowledge. 

After Nansen and his comrades, the 
most important expedition now in the 
Arctic field is that headed by Frederick 
G. Jackson, a daring and resolute young 
Briton, admirably fitted for the task he 
has undertaken, which is to try to reach 
the North Pole by the Franz Josef 
Land Archipelago, which, extending far 
to the north, perhaps to the Pole, has 
been long regarded with favor by Arctic 
experts as offering the best chances of 
attaining the goal of polar endeavor. 
The Jackson party is a small one, in ac- 
cordance with the now generally ac- 
cepted theory that a few well-selected 
men are better for Arctic work than a 
large force. Its equipment, however, 
the entire cost of which was defrayed by 
A. C. Harmsworth, a wealthy country- 
man of Jackson’s, is the finest and most 
complete that money could buy. 

Nothing was heard from Jackson for 
thirteen months after he sailed for Franz 
Josef Land, in August, 1894, but in 
September, 1895, the vessel Windward, 
that had taken him north, returned to 
England, bringing the best of news from 
the explorer. It was on September 7, 
1894, that Jackson reached Cape Flora, 
Franz Josef Land. Here he landed his 
supplies and equipment, and speedily 
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erected two large log-houses in which 
he and his ten men were to live. The 
treble-wall houses taken from England 
to shelter his dogs, ponies, and food- 
supplies, were also put up with all pos- 
sible despatch, and in a few weeks the 
party was comfortably established for 
the winter. Three days after landing 
winter set in, and it 
was only by quick and 
clever work that the iF 
Windward, which had i 
intended to return to 
England at once, was 
secured in safe quarters 
before she was frozen 
in for the next six 
months. Including the 
Windward’s crew, thir- 
ty-two men spent the 
winter of 1894-95 at 
Camp Flora. Game was 
soon found to be abun- 
dant. Jackson and his 
men in a short time 
killed sixty polar bears 
and a dozen walruses, 
and thus all hands were 
able to live on fresh 
meat during the long 
fall and winter night. 
The houses in which the 
land party passed the 
winter proved the most 
comfortable of dwell- 
ings. Built of logs 
twelve inches square, 
each has double win- 
dows and a double roof, 
and is lined throughout 
with felt. Jackson 
writes that they found them “as snug 
and cosey as the inside of a gun case.” 
Jackson hopes to reach the Pole by 
making haste slowly. He proposes to 
plant a chain of supply depots along the 
coast within easy reach of one another, 
and by slow but sure stages to reach 
the farthest north. It was in accordance 
with this plan that on March 10, 1895, 
the sun having returned a fortnight 
before, he left Cape Flora on his first 
sledge journey to the north. The jour- 
ney was made with two sledges drawn 
by ponies, and little trouble was experi- 
enced in reaching and returning from 
Peterhead, at the entrance to Markham 


Frederick 








G. Jackson. 


Sound. On a second journey, begun 
in April and finished in May, Jackson 
was able to take with him a sufficient 
quantity of stores to plant three well- 
equipped depots and to deposit as far 
north as 81° 21’, a hundred miles from 
Cape Flora, two boats for use at the lat- 
ter end of the summer of 1895. When 
the Windward left 
Franz Josef Land on 
July 3d, the explorer, 
who, with his men, was 
in perfect health and 
ready for any amount 
of hard work, was about 
to begin his third trip 
north, using boats in- 
stead of sledges. 

Being equipped for 
travel either by land, 
ice, or water, he may 
already have reached 
Petermann Land, which 
many Arctic experts be- 
lieve extends far toward 
the Pole. Should this 
prove to be the case, he 
will continue to plant 
his food depots at in- 
tervals of about one 
hundred miles, and, if 
conditions favor, hopes, 
before the end of the 
coming summer, to 
reach the Pole by sledge 
or boat, study the geo- 
graphical conditions 
there, and then, falling 
back to his headquar- 
ters on the south coast, 
bide a favorable oppor- 
tunity to return to Europe. The most 
northern part of this land region now 
known is less than five hundred miles 
from the Pole, and while Jackson may not 
be able to carry out all he has projected, 
his work this year should clearly demon- 
strate whether or not the Pole can be 
reached by the route he has chosen. At 
any rate he should be able fully to ex- 
plore and map Franz Josef Land, much 
of our information in regard to which he 
has already shown to be faulty and in- 
accurate. The Windward will return to 
Cape Flora in June, taking with her sup- 
plies for at least two years, and a small 
and carefully picked band of men to as- 
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sist those now at work in a field which 
promises so much in the way of discov- 
ery and adventure. 

During the past two years Jackson 
has often followed in the footsteps of 
Julius von Payer. Twenty years have 
passed since Payer, with his com- 
panion, Weyprecht, made himself fa- 
mous by discovering Franz Josef Land, 
but the Austrian, still in the prime of a 
vigorous manhood, is now organizing a 
new Arctic expedition for an entirely 
novel purpose. Payer, who is an artist 
himself, proposes a picturesque explora- 
tion of the polar regions, which, he as- 
serts, offers a virgin and splendid field 
for the painter, and he is planning the 
trip on an ambitious scale. East Green- 
land is the chosen field of the expedition 
he proposes to lead. His plan is to 
have a new steamer of four hundred 
tons, manned with Dalmatian seamen, 
with three qualified officers, besides en- 
gineers, Tyrolese marksmen and so on. 
To carry out the main project, painting, 
he will take also two landscape painters, 
an animal painter, and a photographer. 
A central studio will be erected at Cape 


Franklin, the proposed winter quarters 
of the expedition, and a stay of two 
years in the North is contemplated. 
The cost of the expedition, which is to 
start in June, has been only in part sub- 
scribed, and it will not be light; but, 
as usual, volunteers are plentiful, and 
painters of reputation are willing to 
share in the dangers and hardships 
which such an expedition involves. 

No portion of the Arctic offers a more 
promising field to the explorer than El- 
lesmere Land, lying just west of North 
Greenland, on the other side of Baffin 
Bay. How far Ellesmere Land stretches 
to the west, the probable extension of 
the eastern part of the Parry Archipelago 
toward the north, and whether Ellesmere 
Land is an island, as the natives assert, 
or joins Grinnell Land on the north, 
are some of the interesting problems 
awaiting solution in this region, which 
Robert Stein, for eleven years past in 
the service of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, has chosen as the field of 
the expedition he is now organizing. 
Should the needed funds, some $20,000, 
be secured in time, Mr. Stein and nine 
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or ten men will start for the north on a 
vessel chartered for the purpose early 
this summer, and upon reaching Jones 
Sound will build a house at or near Cape 
Tennyson, on Ellesmere Land. If the 
ice conditions in Jones Sound permit, a 
boat journey of nine or ten weeks will 
be made to the west coast of Ellesmere 
Land, where, it is believed, lives a tribe 
of Eskimos never seen by white men. 
Mr. Stein hopes on this journey to reach 
Hayes Sound and to search the western 
sea, as far as opportunity permits, for 
new islands. 

All but two or three of the party will 
return home in the fall, but in 1897 a 
second party will go north to begin ex- 
plorations toward the Pole designed to 
cover several years. With the house on 
Ellesmere Land as a base of operations, 
branch stations will gradually be estab- 
lished farther north, a hundred miles 
or more apart, each with a comfortable 
house, boats, and ample provisions sup- 
plied from the primary station, the lat- 
ter situated, as it should be, within easy 
reach, every year, of the civilized world. 
The permanent force at each secondary 
station is to consist of not less than five 
men trained to observe every aspect of 
nature. Mr. Stein proposes eventually 
to make Franz Josef Land and other 
points the bases for similar lines of ad- 
vance, and thus, in time, to complete 
the mapping of the unknown Arctic area 
and reach, if possible, the Pole. His 
preliminary project has received the ap- 
proval of the highest authorities, both 
here and in Europe, but Mr. Stein, dis- 
trusting his own ability as a leader of 
men, with rare sacrifice of self, will, it is 
said, place the command of the party he 
will take north in the hands of some 
able young army officer. 

In striking contrast with the patient 
deliberation that marks Mr. Stein’s 
Arctic programme, is the plan for reach- 
ing the Pole which S. A. Andree, an 
eminent Swedish civil engineer and 
aéronaut, will attempt to carry out in 
July of this year. Balloon journeys to 
the Arctic have often been mooted in the 
past, but M. Andree is the first aéronaut 
to secure the money needed for the ven- 
ture. “Starting from the Norsk Islands 
off Spitzbergen,” he writes, “and given 
a favorable wind, I ought to reach the 





Robert Stein. 


North Pole in ten hours. Even if the 
balloon travels but twenty-seven kilo- 
metres per hour—the mean speed of the 
wind at the elevation I propose to adopt 
—forty-three hours should suffice to 
carry it to the Pole. So faras the polar 
regions are concerned, the natural char- 
acteristics which make land explora- 
tion difficult serve to facilitate balloon 
exploration. The total absence of veg- 
etation enables the balloon to travel 
steadily, there being no danger of its 
tow-lines becoming entangled in trees. 
At the time the journey is taken the sun 
will be all the time above the horizon, so 
that we can travel ahead without stop- 
ping, while the even temperature re- 
sulting from the continual sunshine will 
assure but slight variations in the carry- 
ing’ power of the balloon. The snowfall 
in summer is not heavy, and there is 
no danger of the balloon encountering 
thunder-storms, as in warmer regions. 
All these points clearly indicate the su- 
periority of a balloon over a boat or 
sledge for exploring such a country, and, 
as they are not merely scientific deduc- 
tions, but the result of personal experi- 
ments, I feel I am justified in puttirg 
them forward.” 

M. Andree is confident of success, 
but he fully understands the great dan- 
gers of his projected journey, and will 
take every precaution to insure the 
safety of himself and his comrades. 
His balloon, which is now being con- 
structed by Yon, the famous balloon- 
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maker of Paris, will be of such carrying 
power as to support a large, strongly 
built gondola, which will contain a dark 
room for photography and well-protected 
sleeping accommodations for three trav- 
ellers. The roof of the rooms will be 
boarded to form the floor of an upper 
story, which will have a balustrade and 
serve as a promenade ; and the gon- 
dola will be suspended from the balloon 
in such a way that in case of disaster it 
can be instantly detached. The balloon 
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matic saving apparatus, in case the bal- 
loon, for some reason or other, should 
unexpectedly and rapidly descend. In 
such an emergency, as soon as the lower 
ends of the ballast lines touch the 
ground, the balloon will be relieved 
from lifting a corresponding weight, 
and, thus, the rapidity of the descent 
will be checked. The balloon, which will 
be made of the finest silk, double sewn, 
will be so balanced that an ascent of 
about eight hundred feet can be attained. 





Car and Observatory of the Andree Air-ship. 


will have a system of sails and many 
drag-lines, which will hang down from 
the balloon and drag along the surface 
of the water, the land, or the ice, while 
the balloon is afloat. These lines will, 
as M. Andree learned during a balloon 
trip from Gothenburg to Gothland in 
1894, check the speed of the balloon, 
preventing it from moving along with 
the full speed of the wind, and under 
these conditions the sails cat be so used 
as to deflect the balloon from the course 
of the wind. The balloon will also have 
several heavy ropes hanging down to 
serve partly as ballast, partly as an auto- 


It will be provisioned for four months, 
and will also carry canvas boats, sledge, 
tent, life-saving apparatus, scientific in- 
struments, an electric battery, and an 
electric cooking stove. Photography 
being an important feature of the ex- 
pedition, three thousand plates will be 
taken, but these will not be developed 
until the explorers arrive home again. 
The funds needed, some $35,000, have 
all been subscribed, and the expedition 
will start not later than July. The as- 
cent will take place from a wooden 
house which will be erected in the 
neighborhood of Inglefield Gulf, North- 
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west Greenland, and M. Andree hopes 
to catch a favorable wind that will carry 
him straight across the Pole. One of 
his two companions will be Nils Ekholm, 
an eminent meteorologist and a skilled 
aéronaut as well. Both Andree and 
Ekholm are practical, cool-headed men 
of science, not mere enthusiasts. In 
comparing their expedition with that of 
Nansen, Mr. Ekholm argues that the 
risks are not nearly so great as those in- 
curred by Nansen, and he does not con- 
sider that its members will hazard any 
unusual risk of life. Will this hopeful 
outlook be confirmed? Time alone can 
tell, but the Andree expedition is cer- 
tain to claim a generous share of public 
attention during the next few months. 
While the attempts I have described 
to solve the secrets of the ultimate 
North are making, the South polar re- 
gions, so long and so strangely neg- 
lected by explorers, promise to receive 
early and careful attention. Indeed, no 
less than five expeditions are, at present 
writing, definitely resolved upon or in 
contemplation. The first of these will 
be led by C. -E. Borchgrevink, the in- 
trepid young Norseman, whose work in 
the farthest south has already given him 
extended fame. The steamer Antarctic 
left Melbourne in September, 1894, for 
a whaling cruise in the southern seas, 
and Mr. Borchgrevink, desirous of mak- 
ing a scientific visit to those latitudes, 
was able to take passage only by ship- 
ping as a sailor before the mast. He 
has recently told the story of this south- 
ward voyage, describing with charming 
simplicity what he saw after leaving 
Campbell Island and penetrating the 
ice fields through which Sir James Ross 
had made his way with the Erebus and 
Terror more than fifty years before. 
Following in the track of those ships, 
and working through the pack ice for 
five weeks and three days, the Antarctic 
entered an open sea and headed for 
Cape Adare, in Victoria Land. The 
Cape was found to be a magnificent bas- 
altic headland over 4,000 feet in height, 
and beyond it, as far as the eyes could 
carry, was the coast of Victoria Land, 
with mountains 12,000 feet above sea- 
level. After sighting Possession Island, 
where Ross landed and planted the 
British flag, the whaler steamed south- 
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ward and discovered, on February 20, 
1895, a bold headland, which was 
named Cape Oscar, after the King of 
Sweden and Norway. Returning from 
latitude 74° south, the ship’s crew landed 
at Cape Adare, the first landing ever 
made by white men on the great con- 
tinent believed by geographers to ex- 
tend over a large portion of the Antarc- 
tic zone. 

With this achievement in mind, it is 
not to be wondered at that Mr. Borchgre- 
vink, who is about thirty years old and 
has had an excellent scientific training, 
was listened to with close and respectful 
attention when he appeared before the 
International Geographical Congress in 
London last summer, and that he has ex- 
perienced little difficulty in finding men 
and money for the carefully equipped 
expedition which he is soon to lead 
south. His party will leave Melbourne 
early next winter—the Antarctic sum- 
mer—and make Cape Adare its centre 
of operations. “The winter can be 
spent there,” Mr. Borchgrevink writes, 
“in safety and comfort, and there 
many of the phenomena demanding in- 
vestigation can be studied to advantage. 
There are twenty glaciers within easy 
reach of the cape, and a voleano which 
has recently been active is near by. 
The sea teems with life, and so do the 
lands, and it will be remarkable if in the 
vast area believed to be covered by the 
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Victoria continent, hitherto unknown 
animal life should not be discovered. 
As for the inland work, I believe it will 
be comparatively easy to get into the 
interior, on the ice cape, from the 
neighborhood of Coulman Island. I in- 
tend to travel both with the Scandina- 
vian ski and the Canadian snow-shoes, 
differing conditions of the snow making 
one or the other more useful; and I 
shall carry our equipment and supplies 
for several months’ work on sledges 
drawn by dog teams. It is probable 
that I shall have to travel only about 160 
miles, nearly due east, to reach the 
southern magnetic Pole. I am confi- 
dent that the Pole will be found on the 
continent.” And it would be indeed 
strange, if after all the brave lives that 
have been lost in fruitless attempts to 
reach the North Pole, its long-neglected 
sister should be first to yield its secret 
to inquiring man. 

Of the other four Antarctic expe- 
ditions now projected, one is being or- 
ganized in Germany for a year’s work. 
at an estimated cost of $50,000, while 
a wealthy Belgian merchant has prom- 
ised $60,000 for a Belgian expedition. 
A third party is being made up in 
Stockholm. Its leader will be Dr. Ot- 
to Nordenskjold, a son of Baron Nor- 
denskjold. The expedition will leave 
Stockholm early in July and will make 


Buenos Ayres a base of operations. 
There a steamer will be chartered and 
fitted for southern ice service. The 
party will spend the entire summer sea- 
son, from November to March, in re- 
search in the remote south, returning 
in the spring of 1897. 

The fourth and last of these expe- 
ditions will set forth from New York, 
and will be headed by Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, who has had considerable experi- 
ence as an Arctic explorer. The Cook 
party will start about September 15th, 
in a good-sized sailing schooner with a 
small consort, and will attack the re- 
gions directly south of Cape Horn. It 
will not make a large southing, but will 
study carefully the sea, land, life, and 
conditions. Members of the expedition 
will sign for two years, but it will prob- 
ably not cover more than one. 

All of which makes it probable that 
before the end of the century a flood of 
light will be thrown not only upon the 
Arctic region, but also upon the far 
southern lands so long sealed to the 
world. Many people oppose all further 
polar enterprises as a useless expendit- 
ure of men and money, but experience 
teaches that the fine, intrepid spirits 
common to every age will rest content 
only when they have learned all that is 
to be known about the frozen seas to 
the north and to the south of us. 


THE FAIR WOMEN OF AUSTRIA 


By Marmaduke Humphrey 


\ , J HETHER beauty produces gay- 
ety or gayety beauty, it is cer- 
tain that one finds the more 

regally fair women in the livelier seats 
of luxury. Vienna is all too famous for 
the rapidity of its life. In many re- 
spects, indeed, it is the loosest of all the 
European capitals, which is saying not a 
little. The Austrian court, too, exerts 
an influence far from restraining. Scan- 
dal’s tooth always finds bones enough to 
gnaw in its un-Puritanic precincts. But 
one ought surely to forgive much in re- 
turn for such a cityful of feminine beau- 
ty so good to feast weary eyeson. One 








forgives many indiscretions in a great 
genius that has enriched the world with 
soul-warming creations. Why not then 
excuse the gay city of Wien some of its 
follies for the sake of the cluster of fair 
women it has conjured up and educated 
in the scholarship of beauty ? 

The type of Austrian beauty is dis- 
tinctive. While closely allied to the 
Teutonic type it is richer, more deli- 
cate, more vivacious, less prone either 
to excessive corpulence or extreme mea- 
greness. It is, in a word, luscious, and 
has won universal fame. 

The ruling House of Hapsburg has 
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contributed one marked type to the cat- 
alogue of human physical traits, and 
that is the full, thick mouth, which has 
been gathered into proverb as_ the 
“ Austrian lip.” It is strikingly evident 
in the pictures of the royal family, as in 
that of Maximilian, the unfortunate 
Emperor of Mexico, and in the Emperor 
Franz Josef, or his brother, the Arch- 
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distinguished for its train of misfort- 
unes. 

The fact that the history of the Haps- 
burgs has been one of the most frequent 
treachery, constant licentiousness, and 
the most appalling presumption of sa- 
cred selectness and superiority to ordi- 
nary clay—this fact renders them little 
less liable to the sincerest pity of those 
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duke Louis Victor. Legend traces the 
Hapsburg mouth back to a famous 
beauty, Cymburga, who was the daugh- 
ter of Ziemovitz, an ancient duke, in a 
province that is now part of Warsaw. 
Cymburga was noted for her beauty as 
well as for her brilliance and her re- 
markable muscular power, of which 
many surprising tales are told by old 
chroniclers. She is chiefly famous now, 
however, for her fair lips, which were so 
generously molded that they still last 
to distinguish a family now even more 


who are lucky enough to sleep o’ nights 
without a crown for a pillow. 

The empress herself has inherited the 
dread fate that dogs her Bavarian fam- 
ily—insanity, to which she is a frequent 
and a hopeless prey, finding no balm in 
the enormous wealth of the Hapsburgs 
and no escape in the most incessant 
travel. In her day the Empress was as 
queenly of flesh as of descent, but the 
history of her beauty died in its youth, 
for she has refused ever to give her 
features again to immortality, and be- 
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tray the ravages of misery and time. 
In this old picture, old yet the most re- 
cent, her face expresses a beaming yet 
royal tenderness, her form is willowy, 
and her carriage most gracefully regal. 
In many ways the most startling mis- 
fortune that ever befell the present mem- 
bers of the House of Hapsburg was 
the death of the Crown Prince, Rudolf. 
Though married to Stephanie, a daugh- 
ter of the King of Belgium, he carried 
on a liaison with the famously beautiful 
Baroness Marie Vecsera. The affair was 
not entirely a secret in Vienna, but the 
whole world was startled and horrified 
when the two were found dead together 
in the little hunting-box of Meyerling. 
The most impenetrable mystery sur- 
rounds the whole affair, and naturally 
the imperial influence has been directed 
rather to deepening than clearing the 
clouds. It is at least certain that the 
heir of all the Austrian glory was bur- 
ied in a grave marked only by a simple 











cross, and barely granted 
that by a papal dispen- 
sation to the humiliated 
and broken-hearted old 
emperor Rudolf was to 
succeed. 

The general look of the 
fair but wretched Marie 
Vecsera is Teutonic, though 
her nose is decidedly ré- 
troussé, while her fine eyes 
wear an almost Oriental 
languor. 

A much admired mem- 
ber of royalty is the Prin- 
cess Louise von Coburg. 
She is the daughter of the 
Belgian king, but her moth- 
er was Hungarian, and she 
is a Viennese by adoption 
and devotion. Her sharp, 
firm, practical beauty is in 
complete contrast to the 
sentimental weakness seen 
in the features of the Bar- 
oness Vecsera. 

Let sentimentalists say 
what they will of the divin- 
ity that doth hedge a king 
and the hallmarks of dis- 
tinction that indelibly 
stamp aristocracy, there is 
no better proof of the com- 
mon origin of us all, and the essential 
equality of mankind, even in matters of 
appearance under similar conditions and 
environments, than a family group, say 
of the reigning English house. To look 
at such a photograph is to be amazed 
at the almost plebeian look royalty puts 
on with the ordinary garb of uncrowned 
and untitled citizens. Any photograph 
gallery will give you a dozen family 
groups of equal refinement and aristoc- 
racy. 

A long lineage is, after all, little more 
than a catalogue of the evil ancestors 
whose tainted blood one thus confesses in 
one’s own veins. To trace one’s ancestry 
through dukes, princes, and kings is 
often little more than boasting that one 
is the child of unscrupulous liars, facile 
traitors, wholesale thieves, and bloody 
butchers of thousands of devoted friends 
and justified enemies upon the altar 
of their incredibly seifish ends. But 
this is a far cry from beautiful women. 
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What I began at, was the none too novel 
claim that royalty is only a matter of 
lucky birth among lucky plebeians, with 
no distinguishing superiority over those 
unlucky or foolish enough to be sub- 
jects, 

So the Princess Aglaia Auersperg, who 
was the playmate of Franz Josef’s daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, looks in her street cos- 
tume to be nothing more than a win- 
some and gracious young woman of the 
good middle classes that neither toil 
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hard nor starve. And who should want 
better praise than that? The princess 
is tall, slender, and stately, and is much 
liked in Vienna. 

The costume ball is a favorite time- 
slaying device in Vienna, and the great 
beauties frequently call in the camera to 
perpetuate the triumphs of their splen- 
dor in fancy-dress. 

The Countess Kinsky’s beauty is 
marked]y Teutonic. She is plump, 
round, and hale, and generally a delect- 
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Princess Louise von Coburg. 


Baroness Haas 
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Fraulein Hoffmann, 


able bit of human flesh. She is deemed 
one of the most beautiful of all beautiful 
Viennese. 

The Baroness Haas came also to the 
photographer from the costumer. She 
too is spoken of wherever Vienna and 
fair women are mentioned together. 

In Austria, as in all aristocracies, the 
stage has been a short-cut to a title for 
those women that must work for one 
instead of getting it in the raffle of 
birth. 

Friulein Hoffmann is one of the nu- 
merous actresses who have exchanged a 
fair hand for a shaky title. She is now 
a countess, the wife of a man who was at 
one time a member of the Austrian lega- 
tion here. Her beauty is full, dreamy, 
and tender. 

One of the most potent stage-queens 
in Vienna is Friiulein Lina Schliger, the 
prima donna at the Court Opera House. 
She is as typically a German beauty as 
one could hope to find, buxom, serene, 
of exuberant health and heartiness. 

Marietta di Dio is a ravishing speci- 
men of Viennese beauty, whose looks 
did more, doubtless, than her artistic 
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abilities in winning her attention among 
the mobs of women that crowd the mu- 
sic-hall stages. Her easily understood 
power over the Austrian audiences led 
the managers of an American variety 
theatre to bring her over here. She is 
now Mrs. Thorn, having married an 
American and settled down to private 
life in this country. 

Still unmarried is Friulein Roger, 
but she cannot long remain so, surely, 
for she is the sublimation, the édition de 
luxe of a catalogue of all the finest char- 
acteristics of the Teutonic fair women. 
So liberally are her bones swathed in 
soft flesh that her very bracelets make 
a deep impression ; yet so moderate is 
her plumpness that she is altogether 
fine of form, not slender indeed, but 
brimming with life, health, and good 
cheer. 





Princess Aglaia Auersperg 
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HULL-HOUSE 
By M. B. Powell 


Hull-House is situated at the cor- 

ner of West Polk and Halsted 
Streets, Chicago. This locality is in the 
famous Nineteenth Ward, the quality of 
whose fame may be easily imagined 
from the title commonly applied to it— 
“Little Hell.” 

It did not bear that euphonious name 
when the house was built, for it then 
was of rural simplicity, and gave promise 
of becoming a fine suburb of the am- 
bitious young city. Hence Moses Hull 
secured the corner, built a handsome 
brick house of generous proportions, 
laid out the grounds on a scale which 
he hoped would do justice to the ex- 
pected suburb, and then settled down 
to comfortable enjoyment while waiting 
for it to materialize. 

He waited in vain, however, for in the 
unaccountable manner in which city 


. | ‘HE social settlement known as 








corners change their minds, this spot 
became the centre of retail life for for- 
eigners of many nationalities, with the 
saloon too disagreeably convenient for 
the few Americans who had settled 
there. These left as fast as they could, 
and gradually it assumed the character 
and name above mentioned, until it was 
finally inhabited by the lowest type of 
immigrants. 

Into this congested neighborhood, 
teeming with filth and immorality, two 
young women went a little more than 
six years ago, filled with a burning zeal 
to uplift humanity—two women who 
had been reared in the most refined sur- 
roundings, and carefully educated in 
this country and in Europe. They held 
theories concerning “charities and cor- 
rection” not shared by many of their 
friends, and had they been less deter- 
mined and enthusiastic, would have been 
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dissuaded from their purpose; for a 
more discouraging outlook could not be 
imagined. 

However, our two young reformers, 
Miss Jane Addams and Miss Eliza Starr, 
saw in it just the possibilities to fit their 
theories. They modestly took posses- 
sion of the one available room in the 
territory they wished to encircle, which 
happened to be the grand parlor of the 
old Hull mansion. Across the wide hall, 
where had been Moses Hull’s sitting- 
room and library—rooms as delightful 
as the parlor—was now a dingy “ family 
provision store,” the provision being 
mostly in liquid form. 

Not very congenial quarters for our 
young reformers ; and had Miss Addams 
and Miss Starr pursued the course that 
has usually been taken by would-be re- 
formers, their labors would have ended 
long ago in defeat. But therein lies 
the secret of the wonderful success of 
this now famous settlement. Nothing 
concerning the project was done in the 
ordinary manner. They rented the one 
vacant room before named in a business 
like manner, and took up their residence 
there as though on a level with the other 
inhabitants of this malodorous district. 
They gave not a hint of the plans burn- 


ing in their hearts, but went quietly in 
and out, talking pleasantly to all with 
whom they came in contact (taking 
pains to come in frequent contact with 
their new neighbors), especially the chil- 
dren. They knew if once they had the 
friendship of the latter the rest would 
be comparatively easy to accomplish. 

As their first object was to uplift by 
the social life alone, they called on some 
of the women and through some mys- 
terious means had their calls returned. 
Soon social visits were exchanged, the 
new residents taking bits of sewing on 
their visits. The old residents, learning 
that the new ones could live any place 
they chose, but chose to live there and 
be permanent neighbors, proved Miss 
Addams’s pet theory: “Only through 
social intercourse can one society help 
another into the higher life.” And this 
theory, carried into practical operation 
by these two noble women, has blos- 
somed into the gigantic power expressed 
by the simple words “ Hull-House.” It 
can be compared only to the old oak-- 
so small the seed, but so far-reaching 
the branches. 

The children, few at first, were gath- 
ered into sewing-schools ; and as draw- 
ing and good stories were introduced, 
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the fame of the hospitality of the new 
residents was spread among the neigh- 
bors, and soon more room was needed. 
The women took to dropping in with 
their sewing and knitting, listening 
while Miss Addams or Miss Starr read 
aloud. The social needs of the work 
soon developed the philanthropic, these 
the educational, and finally the civic. 
Out of these four great divisions have 
sprung the many lines of work which 
are transforming the old territory known 
as “ Little Hell ” into a respectable spot. 

And now more room was necessary. 
The landlord had become interested in 
his two new tenants, and not only se- 
cured for them the rooms occupied by 
the “family provision” store, but the 
whole house ; and gave it rent free for 
their use for a certain period. Now, 
indeed, they were ready to begin to 
“live their lives” after their own hearts. 
Others heard of the work and its needs, 
and wealthy men and women sent 
money, pieces of needed furniture, books 
and bookcases, and pictures. 

From the kindly seed of social hospi- 
tality planted in that room have grown 
the following branches of civilizing in- 
fluences: The College Extension Course, 
Summer School, held in the college 
buildings of Rockford, IIL, the Student’s 
Association, the Reading Room, Ex- 
hibition of Pictures, Working-people’s 
Chorus, Sunday Concerts, the Pader- 
ewski Club, the Jane Club, the Pha- 
lanx Club, the Labor Movement, the 
Eight-hour Club, the Working-people’s 
Social Science Club, the Arnold Toyn- 
bee Club, the Chicago Question Club, 
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the Nineteenth Ward In- 
provement Club, the Civic 
Federation Ward Council, 
and Hull-House Woman’s 
Club. 

Besides these are chil- 
dren’s clubs, a Savings 
Bank, Sewing School, 
Cooking Classes, Summer 
Excursions, Free Kinder- 
garten and Day Nursery, 
Gymnasium, Hull-House 
Men’s Club, Hull - House 
Mandolin Club, Young 
People’s Club, Hull-House 
Coffee-house and Kitchen, 
a Public Dispensary, and 
a° Labor Bureau. While all of these 
branches are important, but one or 


‘two can be here specified. 


The Hull-House Coffee-house was 
opened July 1, 1893. It is a very at- 
tractive room, being a copy of an Eng- 
lish inn, with low, dark rafters, diamond 
windows, and a large fireplace. It is 
open every day from six in the morning 
to ten at night. An effort has been 
made to combine the convenience of a 
lunch- room, where well-cooked food 
may be had for a reasonable price, with 
cosiness and attractiveness. The resi- 
dents believe that substitution is the 
only remedy for intemperance. The 
foods are carefully prepared, and are 
sold by the quart or pound to families 
for home consumption. Coffee, soups, 
and stews are delivered every day at 
noon to the neighboring families. The 
employees purchase a pint of soup or 
coffee with two rolls for five cents, and 
the plan of noon factory delivery is dai- 
ly growing in popularity. The Coffee- 
house was a great blessing to the poor 
during the winters of 1893 and 1894. 

The Studio and the Art Exhibits have 
been most helpful factors in the work of 
the settlement. A competent artist is 
in charge of the studio, and much in- 
terest is shown by the students in this 
branch. Two exhibitions of pictures 
have taken place annually, except in 
World’s Fair year. An effort was made 
to supply their place—by assisting as 
many people as possible to see the pict- 
ures of the Fair intelligently. Parties 
formed for the purpose were conducted 
regularly by a resident. 
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The pictures chosen for exhibition at 
Hull-House combine, to a considerable 
degree, an elevated tone with technical 
excellence ; but at no time can a very 
large assortment of such pictures be ob- 
tained. “There is an advantage on the 
side of a small exhibition carefully se- 
lected, especially to an untrained public. 
The confusion and fatigue of mind 
which a person of no trained powers of 
selection suffers in passing his eyes 
wearily over the assortment of good, 
bad, and indifferent which the average 
picture exhibit presents, leave him noth- 
ing with which to assimilate the good 
when he finds it, and his chances for 
finding it are small. Frequently recur- 
ring exhibitions of a few choice pictures 
might do more toward educating the 
public taste of the locality in which they 
occur than many times the number less 
severely chosen and less often seen.” 
This thought has governed everything 
pertaining to Hull-House. 

Miss Addams and Miss Starr held 
strongly to the belief that any com- 
promise in art was a mistake. They 
hung their own walls with only such 
pictures as they felt were helpful to the 
life of mind and soul. I have no doubt 








that very much of the influence of the 
house is due to the harmony and rea- 
sonableness of the message of its walls. 

Of the influence of its circulating 
library it is not necessary to speak, nor 
can I speak in detail of the many other 
influences that emanate from this cen- 
tre ; but the “circulating art gallery ” 
deserves a word in passing. This con- 
sists of photographs and engravings of 
noted people and places of all ages, 
about ten by twelve inches, neatly 
framed in narrow moldings, numbered 
and classified as books are. 

At stated times “ talks ”—never “ lect- 
ures "—are given on certain topics il- 
lustrated by these pictures. At the 
close of this social “talk,” anyone who 
desires may take a picture to his home 
for a specified time, to be renewed at 
his option. And those people who six 
years ago had earned the distinction of 
being the “ toughest” in the city, appre- 
ciate all this. 

Miss Addams and Miss Starr, with 
those who have at different times resid- 
ed in the settlement, have carried all 
through the years the first thought that 
influenced them to undertake the work, 
that of social unity. The social spirit 
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was to be the undercurrent of the life 
at Hull-House, whatever direction the 
stream might take. The details were 
left for the needs of the neighborhood 
to develop, and each department has 
grown from a discovery made through 
natural and reciprocal relations. “The 





entertaining, but they are now con- 
ducted with the development of musical 
taste and understanding as the object 
in view. 

The residents number about twenty 
at once, though at times there have been 
below or above that number. The free 
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saving grace of all good things, and the 
developing power of the love of them” 
have been proved to the satisfaction of 
the residents of Hull-House. 

The same principles that governed in 
matters of art have been carried into 
effect in regard to the music the house 
provides. Mr. W. L. Tomlins, the di- 
rector of the World’s Fair choruses, has 
undertaken the training of a chorus of 
five hundred working-people. He be- 
lieves that working-people especially 
need the musical form of expression, 
their lives being shorn on the art side. 
He further holds, ‘that musical people 
need for their art’s sake the sense of 
brotherhood ; that art is hollow and 
conventional unless it is the utterance 
of the common and universal life.” 

A free concert is given in the gymna- 
sium every Sunday afternoon. At first 
these were given with the motive of 





kindergarten and nursery have always 
been the recipients of the kindest con- 
sideration. Much attention has been 
paid to the matter of pictures and 
casts for the nursery; the Madon- 
nas of Raphael in the best and largest 
photographs are hung low, that the 
children may see them, as well as casts 
from Donatello and the della Robbias. 
The children talk in a familiar way to 
the babies on the wall, and sometimes 
climb upon the chairs to kiss them. 
One who has not been intimately asso- 
ciated with children cannot imagine the 
influence of pictures on their little 
lives. 

The majority of the residents of Hull- 
House have been college people, though 
no university or college qualifications 
have been made imperative. The appli- 
cants for residence may remain in the 
settlement for six weeks, during which 
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time they have all the privileges save 
voting. At the expiration of the proba- 
tionary period, they are invited to re- 
main, if they have shown themselves 
helpiul and are likely to remain six 
months. The expenses of the residents 
are defrayed by themselves on a co-oper- 
ative plan under the direction of a house 
committee. 

During the first three years all the 
residents were women, though much 
valuable work has always been done by 
non-resident men. During the last two 
years men have been taking residence in 
a cottage on Polk Street, dining at Hull- 
House, and giving such part of their 
time to the work of the settlement as 
is consistent with their professional or 
business life. 

Hull-House and the adjacent lots are 
given by the owner rent free until 1920. 
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Five buildings have been erected on 
these by friends of the settlement. One 
is an addition to the coffee-house, a 
second for general class and audience 
rooms, while a third is to be known as 
the children’s house. The superintend- 
ing and teaching of the settlement are 
volunteered by residents and others, and 
are not paidfor. The running expenses 
of the settlement proper are therefore 
reduced to a minimum. 

Large sums are constantly needed, 
however, for the initiation of new de- 
partments and the expenses of those 
branches, such as the nursery, which can 
never be self-supporting. These are 
constantly defrayed by generous friends 
of the house, many of whom are active 
in its service. 

‘* How far that little candle throws his beams ! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


GREAT SINGERS OF THIS CENTURY 
By Albert L. Parkes 


7 LTHOUGH a native 
Y of Bristol, England, 
" Adelaide Phillips al- 
'¢ ways claimed to be an 
American, having 
been brought here by 
her parents in her sev- 
enth year. Her father was a pharmacist 
and her mother taught dancing, and as 
their little girl possessed a remarkable 
contralto voice for a child, she became a 
pupil of Thomas Connor, of Boston, 
where in due time she sang in public 
to critical praise. It was in 1852 that 
Miss Adelaide, a very stylish girl, witha 
strong and interesting face, large sym- 
pathetic voice, and amiable temperament, 
went to London, and afterward to Italy, 
where she charmed the patrons of opera 
by her vocal and dramatic accomplish- 
ments. 

Thus satisfactorily indorsed abroad, 
the gifted contralto, accompanied by her 
father, who was known as “ Papa ” Phil- 
lips, returned here in 1855, and made a 
notably successful concert tour of the 
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States. A year later found Miss Phil- 
lips, or Mlle. Fillipi, as she was an- 
nounced on the opera bills, the contralto 
star of Max Maretzek’s Italian Opera 
Company, which included such great 
artists as Mme. Anna de la Grange, Sig- 
nor Brignoli, and Signor Amodio. This 
engagement was made for a tour of 
Cuba and Mexico, in return for Mr. 
Maretzek’s having headed the subscrip- 
tion which enabled Miss Phillips to go 
to London and Milan to complete her 
vocal studies. The great curb to Miss 
Phillips’s progress to fame and domestic 
happiness was in her possession of too 
much “ Papa,” who reciprocated her af- 
fectionate obedience by supervising her 
financial affairs in such an extremely 
economical as well as fatherly manner 
that he prescribed the quality and cost 
of dresses she could wear after she had 
obtained his permission to buy them. 

It was during her great popularity in 
Havana that an eminent and wealthy 
young Cuban fell in love with Miss Phil- 
lips, and as it was sincerely reciprocated 
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by her an offer of marriage followed ; but 
“ Papa” forbade his daughter to think 
of it, and while yielding implicit obedi- 
ence to his wishes, his veto of her an- 
ticipated happiness preyed upon her 
mind to such an extent that she became 
ill with yellow fever, and although she 
recovered after weeks of careful nursing, 
the germs of a fatal disease remained to 
curtail a life that professionally and do- 
mestically promised much wealth and 
happiness. 

An example of “Papa” Phillips's 
careful methods is revealed in the fol- 
lowing incident. Gambling in lottery 
tickets is a universal fad in Havana, and 
all the opera people invested in lucky 
numbers except “Papa” Phillips, who 
declared “he took no chances.” 

One day a young gentleman invited 
“Papa” to take a drink, which he did, 
together with a half-dozen encores, but 
when they were to be paid for the 
young fellow put his handsin his empty 
pockets and stated that he had changed 
his clothes and had no money with him. 
He, however, asked “ Papa” to loan him 
enough to pay for the drinks, which 
Phillips refused, saying, in loud tones, 
“‘He would sooner see the impostor in 
a warmer place than Havana than pay 
for drinks which he had not ordered 
himself.” 

The young fellow was very angry, but 
finally finding in the watch-pocket of 
his vest a sixteenth of a capital prize 
lottery ticket, he offered it to Mr. Phil- 
lips as an offset to the cost of their 
drinks. 

“JT don’t want to buy any of your 
blank tickets,” vociferated the careful 
“Papa,” but when the barkeeper sug- 
gested “police interference” he snatched 
the ticket, threw down a dollar, and left 
the place. Three days later the number 
of Phillips’s ticket drew $6,250 in gold. 
This was about his nearest approach to 
liberality during his stay in Cuba. 

With the close of that season Miss 
Phillips returned with the company to 
this city and began a series of concert 
tours which were very profitable, and 
she proved to be the vocal card at the 
great Peace Jubilee at Boston, in June, 
1869. 

From this time forward the health of 
Miss Phillips declined, and the fatal germs 





Adelaide Phillips. 


Photograph by Sarony, New York. 


left by the yellow fever at Havana, 
and her disappointed love, brought 
to an end the career of one of the most 
deserving singers known to American 
music patrons. 


Sumprervit_g, 8. C., has the honor of 
being the birthplace of Clara Louise 
Kellogg, who was destined, figuratively, 
to carry lyric coals to the operatic New- 
castles of the Old World, thereby revo- 
lutionizing the then prevailing system 
of importing our vocal fuel. 

Happily Mrs. Kellogg, mére, was a 
very clever woman who possessed natu- 
ral and scientific insights of impending 
and future events. The grounds of 
coffee, or the leaves of tea remaining in 
a cup seemed to her an open map of fu- 
turity ; while, after promiscuously dis- 
playing the numbers and pictures on 
playing cards, that phenomenally gifted 
lady could foretell the unexpected with 
such unerring certainty that her friends, 
as well as strangers, deemed it a boon 
to have her reveal their prospective 
fates. 

It is said that thus equipped with 
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a natural foreknowledge of things to 
come, Mrs. Kellogg shaped the destiny 
of her beautiful babe, whose first cries, 
it is told, brimmed with melody. Little 
Clara’s vocal inclinations were properly 
nurtured until, in 1856, at the age of 
fourteen, she was entered for a musical 
career at one of the then famous vocal 
studios, and finally, after a course under 
Rivarde, she was introduced to the then 
great impresario, Max Maretzek, for 
whom she sangan aria from “Il Poli- 
uto ” with such a clear, even, fresh so- 
prano voice, that he mentally resolved to 
engage her for the heroine of Gounod’s 
“Faust,” then to be produced by him in 
this country, for the first time, at the 
Academy of Music, in New York. Maret- 
zek also urged the handsome candidate 
for the prima donna’s throne to confine 
her studies to coloratura compositions 
as being best suited to the range and 
timbre of her voice. 

Miss Kellogg made her first appear- 
ance at the Academy under the direc- 
tion of Jacob Grau, as Gilda, in Verdi’s 
“ Rigoletto,” and scored a great hit. 
This induced Mr. Grau to retain her 
for the season, during which she ap- 
peared as Linda, in Donizetti’s “ Lin- 
da di Chamouni,” and in other light 
operas to increasing fame and popu- 
larity. 

This suited the purpose of Maretzek, 
who sat in front to judge of the ripen- 
ing artistic qualities of Miss Kellogg be- 
fore intrusting her with a part so im- 
portant as Margherita, in “ Faust,” in 
which she achieved a great triumph on 
its first presentation in Italian in this 
country, November 15, 1863. 

I have seen only two really great 
Margheritas, and these were Paulina 
Lucca and Clara Louise Kellogg. Lucca 
made Goethe’s heroine a genuine Ger- 
man Gretchen; an innocent, natural, 
romping, peasant girl, while the Mar- 
gherita of Miss Kellogg was so artless- 
ly ideal and lovely that she seemed to 
have stepped from the pages of Goethe, 
a living revelation of his lofty mental 
creation. She sang her music with so 
much ease, grace, and spontaneity, and 
acted the part with so much unaffected 
sincerity, that she fairly magnetized an 
immense audience by the spells of her 
personal beauty and finished art. 
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Her success brought so much toady- 
ism from friends, and secured such an 
avalanche of taffied press criticisms for 
Miss Kellogg, who had become the pro- 
tégée of her mother’s great friend, Mr. 
Henry Stebbins, a local banker, who 
also thought she had become queen of 
the operatic Parnassus, that she ceased 
to study, and of course, in music as in 
other pursuits, those who do not press 
forward must remain in the rear. 

This was unfortunate for the young 
singer, who gave promise of becoming 
one of the greatest lyric artists in the 
world ; but how could she withstand 
unstinted critical gush in the papers, 
the endless flattery indulged in by her 
mother, cousins, aunts, and other rela- 
tives, and by Colonel Stebbins and a 
horde of his swell friends? The gal- 
lant Colonel, who, it is alleged, availed 
himself of Mrs. Elizabeth Kellogg’s 
favorable prophecies in regard to the 
stock market, through which he was 
largely the gainer, became her firm 
friend and commanded the grateful awe 
of the prima donna. This grew out of 
the fact that her patron united in his 
person the dignities of a member of 
Congress, member of the Stock Board, 
Commodore of the New York Yacht 
Club, Commissioner of Parks, . Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Music, and a 
Colonel, some wicked person said, by 
permission of letters in the alphabet. 
However, as chief of so many trusts and 
positions he spared no effort to bene- 
fit his interests, and enlarge the fame of 
his protégée, whom he esteemed as the 
greatest of all singers. To retain his 
good-will it became necessary for all 
who knew him to indorse his glorifica- 
tions enthusiastically. 

At this time Miss Kellogg was on the 
highway to greatness, but not, as her 
patron saint Stebbins asserted, ‘‘ supe- 
rior to Malibran and Jenny Lind,” al- 
though he knew as much in regard to 
music as Mrs. Elizabeth Kellogg did of 
the occult sciences. Yet he is said to 
have had the happy faculty of so im- 
pressing every lessee of the Academy, 
of which he was president, with the 
grandeur and magnetism of Miss Kel- 
logg’s talents, that she was sure to be 
engaged upon the Colonel’s terms, and 
for such operas as she preferred to sing 
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in, which made matters very pleasant 
all around. 

Miss Kellogg’s success here was so 
continuous that it was only after four 
years of New York triumphs that she 
went to England and captured the swell 
patrons of Her Majesty's Theatre, Lon- 
don, by her splendid vocal and dramatic 
illustration of Goethe’s heroine. En- 
thusiastic laudations also greeted her 
impersonations of Linda and of Gilda, 
in “ Rigoletto.” 

After her European achievements she 
returned to this city and organized The 
Kellogg English Opera Company. Be- 
ing an indefatigable worker, she super- 
vised every detail of each production ; 
and it may be added that her presence 
in the leading réle of Meyerbeer’s “ Star 
of the North” was a dream of beauty. 





Clara Louise Kellogg 


Photograph by Sarony. 
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For several seasons this artist sang 
in Italian and English operas, and also 
with her own company in concert tours ; 
but her avoirdupois having become irk- 
some she withdrew from public life, 
and having married Mr. Carl Strakosch 
some few years ago, Miss Kellogg now 
enjoys her macaroni and risotto at an 
Italian table d’ héte without vocal accom- 
paniment. 

It is related that Miss Kellogg has 
always been fond of the good things of 
life, and in satisfactory abundance. As 
a matter of course, during her prima 
donnaship, she brooked no rivals, nor 
ever indulged in financial extravagances. 
Her love of food never permitted any 
edibles on the hotel table to go to waste 
or spoil for need of use, and to her 
credit be it recorded that her appe- 
tite and her digestive powers rarely dis- 
agreed. 

Max Maretzek once told me that he 
thought some of those traits were he- 
reditary, and related the following in- 
cident : 

“While on tour with my Italian Opera 
Company, headed by Clara Louise Kel- 
logg, our season closed at Buffalo, and 
there was a lot of champagne and all 
had a jolly time. During our revelries 
Mrs. Kellogg asked me if I had ever 
drunk Ohio champagne. Upon my 
replying in the negative, she said: 
‘Why, Mr. Maretzek, it’s as good as 
the imported. Would you like to try a 
basket ? Ill send you one, anyhow, and 
I want you to drink it in a spirit of 
veneration.’ I thanked her very much 
and promised to do as she desired. 
Three weeks later a case of wine came 
addressed to me, with a bill of $16 
C. O. D., and express charges. I paid, 
and drank to Mrs. and Miss Kellogg’s 
well-known generosity.” 

Yet with all her little peculiarities 
Clara Louise Kellogg was in her day 
one of the first truly great American 
prime donne. 


Durine the first half of the current 
century both hemispheres depended 
upon Europe for their supply of high 
class vocal sustenance, and many noted 
singers who came here and conde- 
scended to garner our fluent dollars in 
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exchange for their own time-worn notes 
returned to spend their gains, while de- 
scribing the land that had enriched 
and petted them as smelling of new 
paint. This, however, did not deter 
them from coming back again for more 
American dollars, despite the new-paint 
smell ; but at the close of the "Fifties, a 
change came over the spirit of their 
satirical dreams. It was at this period 
that American and Anglo-Saxon vocal 
and musical genius budded forth so 
abundantly on this side of the Atlantic 
that we were enabled to furnish the 
great European opera-houses with 
young, beautiful, and gifted singers, 
who, by the freshness and splendor of 
their vocal powers, compelled intellect- 
ual as well as fashionable recognition. 
One of the pioneers of a group of 


native warblers, since famous, who suc- 
cessfully planted the lyric stars and 
stripes on the Old World Italian opera 
stage was Marie Euna la Jeunesse, who 
was cradled in Chambly, Canada, and 
trained at Sacré Coeur Convent, Mon- 
treal. Family circumstances transplant- 
ed her to Plattsburg, in this State, and 
then Albany became the home of her 
parents. Here Euna’s lovely soprano 
tones swayed large attendances at the 
cathedral services, and the Albanians, 
in contemplation of her possible fut- 
ure lyric eminence, organized a concert, 
which afforded sufficient funds for the 
young singer to pursue her vocal stud- 
ies under Marchesi and La Grange, of 
Paris, and Lamperti, of Milan, and as 
an exemplar of her gratitude Miss La 
Jeunesse adopted the name of Emma 

Albani as her future pro- 














fessional trade-mark. 
Close application and 
persistent effort enabled 
the beautiful aspirant for 
operatic fame to make her 
début at Messina, Italy, in 
the early Sixties, as Amina 
in Bellini’s “La Sonnam- 
bula.” The local critics 
gushed ecstatically about 
the vocal splendor and ar- 
tistic method of the Ameri- 
can prima donna, whom 
they called Alboni, evident- 
ly forgetting that Alboni 
was an exceedingly obese 
contralto, while Albani, in 
those days, was a graceful, 
fawn-like soprano ; but it 
is said that the young as- 
pirant was rather flattered 
by the mistake of the crit- 
ics. Albani’s next ovation 
was at La Pergola, at Flor- 
ence, which proved to be 
another step in her ascent 
of the lyric ladder to fame ; 
and in less than two years 
after she was evolved into 
a full-fledged prima donna 
of world-wide repute, at 
the Covent Garden Italian 
Opera, London, which 
crowning event of Albani’s 








Emma Albani. 


Photograph by Sarony. 





early artistic career oc- 
curred in the spring of 
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1872, in her twenty-third year. This 
engagement came about through Man- 
ager Zimelli, of the Malta Theatre, mak- 
ing an arrangement with Albani to 
appear under Colonel Mapleson’s man- 
agement, with the following far-reaching 
consequences : 

On arriving in London she requested 
a cabman to convey her to the Royal 
Italian Opera-House, being ignorant of 
the fact that there were two Italian 
opera companies at that time singing in 
the British metropolis ; so she was land- 
ed at the house managed by Mr. Fred- 
erick Gye, and as Albani had never met 
either Colonel Mapleson or Mr. Gye, she 
was ignorant of the great mistake she 
had made, and signed a contract to sing 
with Gye upon the terms which Maple- 
son had offered by mail. 

Gye, however, did not relish the 
method by which he had secured a 
prize, and explained the situation to the 
astonished singer, offering at the same 
time to tear up the contract. This Al- 
bani objected to, having concluded to 
remain in London under Gye’s manage- 
ment, and, ultimately, to become his 
daughter-in-law by being married to his 
son Ernest. During her stay in Lon- 
don her supremacy in Italian opera was 
so well assured that the beautiful Yan- 
kee became quite the fad at Court, 
while the nether million spoke of her as 
“Vic's singing pet.” Her répertoire was 
enlarged by her assumption of the rdéle 
of Elsa in “ Lohengrin,” which was given 
in Italian for the first time to most em- 
phatic critical approval. 

The next season St. Petersburg added 
diamonds and wreaths to her operatic 
laurels, and the following autumn found 
the favorite singer of Europe once more 
upon her native heath, duplicating the 
triumphs which had marked her lyric 
path in the Old World. 

With a finished soprano voice of won- 
derful flexibility, Albani sang through 
the entire gamut of modern coloratura 
roles at the Academy of Music in New 
York, and also achieved notable favor in 
oratorio and concert. Her creation of 
the soprano part in Gounod’s “ Mors et 
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Vita” elicited exuberant praise from the 
distinguished composer. Albani’s sub- 
sequent tour of this country under the 
combined management of Colonel Ma- 
pleson and her husband, was made in 
company with Adelina Patti, and they 
appeared in opera on alternate nights. 
As is usual where two vocal stars shine 
in the same firmament to competitive 
admirers, they become fond of each 
other ; and Mme. Albani having the so- 
cial lead, was therefore much beloved 
by Patti, and that love was affectionately 
reciprocated by Albani. 

Rival prime donne are great sticklers 
for “ proper form ” in all social matters, 
and rarely fail to exchange formal calls 
when in the same city or company. To 
illustrate the niceties observed, and the 
diplomatic politeness which dominates 
great singers, Colonel Mapleson relates 
that when Patti and Albani were under 
his direction, at Detroit, Mich., thirteen 
years ago, both ladies and their hus- 
bands occupied suites of rooms at the 
same hotel. Patti and Nicolini had just 
left the hotel for an airing, when Albani, 
seeing them pass beneath her window, 
called to her husband : 

“Ernest, they have gone out. We 
had better leave our cards at once at 
their rooms.” 

On returning home Patti found the 
cards, and later on, when Mme. Albani 
and her husband had gone to rehearsal at 
the theatre, Patti observed to Nicolini : 

“Ernest” (Nicolini’s name is also 
Ernest), “they have gone to the thea- 
tre ; this is the proper time to return 
their call.” 

When Albani came back from the re- 
hearsal she was delighted to find that 
Patti had not ignored the amenities of 
fashionable life. 

Although born in Canada, Mme. Al- 
bani glories in being an American, and 
in her prime was the one native artist 
who could sing “Casta Diva,” from “Nor- 
ma,” as it should be sung. In private 
life this lady is a model wife and woman 
of whom every American may feel proud. 
She is now touring this country with 
her own concert company. 
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THREE LADIES OF THE CAMELLIAS 
By Beaumont Fletcher 


MOTIONALLY there are two sorts 
FE of people —the violent and the 
phlegmatic. Each class is inclined 
to claim the greater intensity of feeling, 
and to deprecate the manner of the other. 
To the violently emotional, powerless as 
they are in tempests of suffering or joy, 
the repression of the phlegmatic seems 
like absence or paucity of soul-fibre To 
the phlegmatic, cowed as they are into 
awe before the failures and successes of 
life, the outbursts of the ultra-sensitive 
seem mere ranting, showy pyrotechnics. 
Far be it from me to attempt judg- 
ment between them. Rather let the 
truly humane sympathize with both. 
Given equal irritants, the results will 
never be the same on the 
emotions of two people, for ie 
no two people are alike. | 
This is fortunate for varie- 
ty’s sake, but it causes a 
deal of misunderstanding 
and a vast amount of criti- 
cism that is as unphilo- 
sophical as it is merci- 
less. 

Especially should criti- 
cism take a broad view of 
the genus homo in matters 
of theatrical impersonation. 
Deep insight and right in- 
terpretation of the drama- - 
tist’s meaning should be the 
first points to be insisted on 
of any actor. If this, the 
foundation, is built out of 
plumb, the structure will 
prove more askew the high- 
er and more ornate it is 
built. But even within the 
rigid walls of the author’s 
intention there is always 
room for large liberty and 
for a variety of individuali- 
ties conforming to the de- 
mands of the rédle in the 
main, and yet consistent 
with their own individuali- 
ties in detail, without which 
latter consistency no actor 








can fill out a character with whole- 
hearted sincerity. 

The lack of catholicity, the failure to 
see the vast, good world outside and 
different from one’s own ideals, and yet 
with equal right to its own ideals: this 
is perhaps the chief of all faults in the 
great body of art-criticism. The usual 
critic is the personification of bias. He 
may be on the very opposite tack to-day 
from his course yesterday, but be as- 
sured that in either position he is com- 
pletely blind to even the partial justice 
of the other. Never has this been more 
exemplified than in the recent histrionic 
battle between the two actresses most 
prominent before the world of to-day. 


Madame Bernhardt. 
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Because Bernhardt is a thing of fire: 
flaming joy, blazing hate, fiery grief; 
she won instant acceptance from Am- 
ericans, and held her supremacy with 
little protest. Duse, on the contrary, 
with her great Continental reputation 
unknown and unbelieved here, met a 
cold reception when she first visited 
these shores, and could compel only a 
very gradual appreciation of her subtle- 
ty, her intense restraint, her remarkable 
versatility, and her intimate realism. 

And now that she has converted the 
critics to her, they can no longer see 
much virtue in Bernhardt’s art! Their 
narrow-walled creeds can hold only one 
great artist, one large idea at a time! 
A few of the Old Guard are faithful to 
the Frenchwoman, but they are strangely 
blind to the genius of Duse! Bias, al- 
ways bias ; and after that, bias. 

And now because Bernhardt is a ti- 
gress on, as well as off, the stage, because 
she purrs when she basks in a sunshine of 
joy, and because rage and grief are to her 





Miss Nethersole in the Fourth Act. 


Photograph by Sarony. 
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Signora Duse. 


the rage and grief of a tiger ; the critic 
forgets that there are millions of women 
out in the un-stagy world (if there is such 
a place), who take joy and grief in the 
passionate manner of Bernhardt. “She 
is theatrical,” quoth ’a, “and not true to 
nature ; she is a terrific ranter.” ! 

Much marvel is there, too, at the 
non-theatricism of Duse’s stage busi- 
ness. They glorify her because she 
does not occupy the centre of the stage ; 
and does not indulge in studied poses 
and well-set tableaux. As to holding 
the centre of the stage—for an epoch no 
decent actress has ever stuck herself 
there. Why, only a few old-school Ital- 
ians do this even in the stiffness of grand 
opera, where good tone-effect is an ex- 
cuse. Bernhardt certainly avoids the 
central footlights like the plague. She 
does not obtrude herself upon the 
scenes of others, or intentionally distract 
attention from action in which she has 
no part for the moment. You will see 
her standing far up stage, with her back 
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to the audience, or she will be engaged 
in any one of a thousand employments 
that are unobtrusive and yet in keep- 
ing with the character's vitality. It is 
true that she has such a masterly mag- 
netism that it is almost impossible to 
keep the delighted eyes off her. Where 
she is, is the centre of the stage. But 
to accuse her of more antiquated manceu- 
vres, or of more violent effort always to 
fill the public eye than Signora Duse, is 
to proclaim one’s observation faulty. 

As to attitudinizing : Watch a lithe, 
graceful, life-loving cat and you will see 
an endless series of the most bewildering- 
ly beautiful poses. Nature teaches the 
eat to find comfort only in rhythm of 
attitude. So Madame Bernhardt is by 
nature studious of her grace. I do not 
doubt that in her solitude she falls into 
poses with just the same zeal. She is a 
great artist, and one of her best works 
of art is herself. Admitted, then, that 
she poses ; who shall say that her poses 
are untrue to the character or the emo- 
tion? or stiff, or conven- 
tional, or Delsartesian? She 
does not attitudinize by the 
book. 

And what of Duse? 
Would one accuse her of 
such neglect of her art as 
this, that she does not study 
her positions and attitudes? 
She, too, is wonderfully 
graceful, full of variety, full 
of restlessness. She is not 
so picturesque, so sensuous, 
so rapturous in mere physi- 
cal existence as Bernhardt. 
Who is? But never insult 
this great artist in detail, 
this woman, this Italian 
woman, by saying that she 
is careless and slovenly in 
the important matter of the 
disposition of her own mem- 
bers. 

Then, too, these precipi- 
tate folk who are so eager to 
enlist in the battle against 
Bernhardt ought to remem- 
ber that they have seen her, 
and seen her, and seen her, 
tour after tour, till the most 
infinite variety must needs 
grow familiar. Duse is in 
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her second season, and it is already easy 
to recognize many mannerisms that ap- 
pear with her in every play. It is only 
human: that this should beso. Proteus, 
indeed, could be quite different on two 
separate occasions, but he is dead ; be- 
sides, he wasn’t a human being. And 
even if he had gone on the stage, the 
critics would have slated him for lack- 
ing a “ distinct individuality.” 

It is well to remember, too, that 
Bernhardt was on the stage before Duse 
was born. That Bernhardt is within 
four years of sixty, while Duse confesses 
to thirty-five only. It is good, too, to 
credit Bernhardt with a more youthful 
appearance to-day than the Italian ; 
and to thank heaven for a creature of 
wondrous artistic invention in costume 
and effect, and for a voice so ineffably 
musical that even envious Time has 
spared its divine perfection. 

This is not meant at all in disparage- 
ment of the veritable, the sacred fire of 
the genius that is Duse’s; but it is 
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The French Camille. 








































Bernhardt in the Last Act 


meant as a protest against flippant ir- 
reverence for one of the greatest his- 
trionic geniuses of all time. When you 
and I are tucked away in our peaceful 
little graves, and even the inscriptions 
have faded into oblivion, Bernhardt’s 
fame will still be in its immortal youth. 
It is perhaps a bit wise not to be too 
rash to write ourselves eternal fools by 
deserting her retainership. 

Yet Duse must be credited with one 
complete triumph over Bernhardt in 
fair combat. The battle-field was named 
Magda. It was a glorious victory. But 
Bernhardt left the field with colors fly- 
ing. The divine Sarah played the part 
first in London. The critics acclaimed 
her perfect, and saw no room for Duse. 
Duse came, acted, conquered. The 
critics made a complete “about face.” 
This forewarned the alert American. So 
when Bernhardt played Magda here, 
there was almost unanimity in saying 
that her impersonation was inadequate, 
radically wrong. It was amusing to 
note the utter indefiniteness of their ex- 
planations for this view ; because Bern- 
hardt’s Magda was perfect. It was 
French indeed ; so they said it was not 
German. Yet it proved to be fully as 
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German as Duse’s characterization, 
which had no slightest trace of Teuton- 
ism. Bernhardt was a perfect Magda, 
because she is herself, personally, a rest- 
less, roving Bedouin, with no patience 
for the petty conventions of small towns 
and narrow homes. As one honest critic 
said: ‘ Bernhardt is herself Magda.” 

Where, then, was Duse’s triumph? 
Purely in the technicai side of the 
actor’s art; in the marvellous perfection 
and variety of detail, in the constant 
lightening of the tone for the sake of 
contrast, the adroit manipulation of de- 
licious humor and bitter cynicism, keen 
sarcasm and unrestrained rage. She 
was no more sincere, no less theatrical 
in the better sense. But while Bern- 
hardt was perfect, Duse’s deeper study 
and greater versatility made her—if 
you will pardon the Hibernianism—per- 
fecter. 

The wholesale critical adulation that 
followed her Magda, preceded it in dei- 
fying her Camille, which was variously 
called a great Camille and the greatest 
of all Camilles ; but, with only an ex- 
ception or two, unanimously called 


The English Camille. 


Photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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greater than Bernhardt’s or 
Nethersole’s. To me, how- 
ever, it was not even a good 
Camille. This rank heresy 
I beg you to permit me to 
defend, not by bandying my 
worthless assertion against 
the worthless assertion of 
anyone else, but by detailed 
argument. The heresy will 
look the ranker when, after 
exalting Bernhardt over 
Duse in this réle, I exalt a 
third actress over both ; and 
that actress one who has the 
distinctionless fate to be only 
an Anglo-Celt like ourselves 
and speaking our tongue— 
Miss Olga Nethersole ! 

In the first place, it is best 
to get our bearings, and 
agree on Camille herself be- 
fore falling by the ears on 
her impersonators. This is 
the groundwork of my con- 
clusions: To begin with— 
Dumas, who ought to be 
considered in the matter, 
looked upon Camille as a 
saint in misfortune; he 
drew her from life, from the 
career of the woman Marie 
Duplessis, on whose grave 
le kept flowers till his own 
death. By a web of circumstances that 
might enmesh the best woman in the 
world, she is suddenly raised from the 
estate of a working girl to the high- 
est society, taught to accept extrava- 
gant luxuries as imperative necessi- 
ties, and then thrown out of the gay- 
ety of society as suddenly as she had 
been taken in. In France she would 
very speedily be drawn into the demi- 
monde. As she is not credited with 
great intellect or artistic temperament, 
which could give an ugly woman like 
George Sand an irresistible, lawless 
charm over men, she must be granted a 
great physical attractiveness. If you 
do not agree with me thus far as to 
Camille’s character, we shall disagree 
all the rest of the way. 

Now this physical attractiveness Bern- 
hardt still has in a high degree, the 
young Nethersole to a greater degree, 
and Duse hardly at all. Furthermore, 








The Italian Camille. 


From a photograph copyrighted by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


Duse does not enhance her appearance 
with warm, rich gowns and skilful 
make-up, but wears the coldest, severest 
whites, with only an occasional hint of 
trimming. She conducts herself, too, in 
an unalluring, frigid manner that sur- 
rounds her with the chill atmosphere of 
royalty. Now the saintliness of Camille 
is certainly of the Magdalen type, ten- 
derly, even sensuously, pure of ideal and 
pathetic, tortured by the conflict of her 
own hot blood and her equally passion- 
ate longing for truth. But Duse isa 
modern society Madonna. 

When she accepted Armand’s love, in 
the beginning of the play, I could not 
get over the feeling that it was some 
blasée matron accepting with sceptic 
hesitation the devotion of a son she 
longed to adopt. As an example of the 
lengths to which Dusemania will go, 
note the following typical words from 
an imperturbable enthusiast on this 
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scene: “In an instant Du- 
mas’ sentimentality is trans- 
formed into Duse’s natural- 
ness, and the meaning of the 
play gains thereby”! Ob- 
serve the coolness with which 
a slight thing like the inten- 
tion of one of France’s great- 
est playwrights is brushed 
aside. As one might say: 
’s naturalness greatly 
improved Shakespeare’s sen- 
timentality by having Juliet 
marry Paris rather than dis- 
obey her parents.” 

Duse has an hypnotic fas- 
cination of her own ; it would 
not be at all impossible for 
her to mold herself into this 
character’s requirements. 
That she will not, or does 
not, do so, is evidence of a 
radically inadequate and er- 
roneous conception of the 
part. Bernhardt and Neth- 
ersole, by their very appear- 
ance and their first words, 
explain once for all Camille’s 
power over men. Bernhardt 
is a beautiful electric mag- 
net, surcharged with an en- 
ergy whose very fierceness 











explains its despotry. Neth- 
ersole is a ravishing bit of 
human loveliness, supple, 
voluptuous, opulent of physical graces ; 
and these are sublimed with a melting 
tenderness and a vast hunger for a youth- 
ful trust to feed her own great love upon 
that is infinitely pathetic—the ideal em- 
bodiment of Dumas’s ideal heroine. 
Bernhardt’s voice is unsurpassed any- 
where. Though she chants with it, it 
never grows elocutional .or unnatural. 
And though it is like a strain of music, 
like music it has fearful guttural dis- 
sonances for its anger. Nethersole’s 
voice is of an excellent English quality, 
and flexible for all modulations from 
pitiful despair to hilarious recklessness. 
Duse’s voice is like the worst carica- 
tures of our own nasal Yankee lingo. 
It is thin, strident, hardly susceptible 
of modulation. Yet we Americans are 
too familiar with such speech to be slow 
in answering to the poignant feelings it 
can express. 





Miss Nethersole. 


Photograph by Sarony, New York. 


A strange contrast in the fundament- 
al ideas of the three women is to be 
noted, too, in their responses to emo- 
tional demands. Nethersole always 
foresees and trembles before the com- 
ing of disaster. The first hint of Ar- 
mand’s father’s approach throws her in- 
to panic. Such a woman knows what 
such a visit must mean—separation. 
When in the gambling scene she re- 
fuses to go with Armand, after declar- 
ing her love for him, and when he calls 
in all the others to hear him revile her 
and repay her money, she foresees what 
is coming and shivers with terror and 
pleads frantically with him. 

Bernhardt is caught with surprise 
always ; yet she responds instantly with 
lightning-like, womanly intuition. But 
Duse is always slow; she never fore- 
sees, she never answers to the whip at 
once. The emotion percolates languid- 
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ly through her from mystification, 
through amazement, to tardy apprecia- 
tion and action. The audience, espe- 
cially in so familiar a play as “ Camille,” 
has outstripped her, and must wait and 
marvel at her slowness. 

Duse is chiefly acclaimed for her nat- 
uralness and her scorn of stage tricks. 
In the first place, bombast and lurid 
melodrama may be ruled out of consid- 
eration; they obtain nowhere in the 
better theatres, and certainly not in the 
armory of these three great artists. 
Duse undeniably gets most of her ef- 
fects by quiet means. In the first place, 
it is her nature to. She is of the rather 
phlegmatic type, though it is an exces- 
sive use of the epithet to pin it to so 
active and nervous an artist. But it is 
her manner to express rage by a bitter 
sigh, a shrug of the shoulders; grief 
is the quietude of dull despair; joy is 
a beaming happiness, not a rage of 
ecstasy. 

In the second place, her quiet meth- 
ods are just as tricky as the violent 
manners of others. There are two 
styles of emphasis that have been 
known and employed by tricksters of 
high and low degree since the first prot- 
agonist leaped on the altar of Dionysos 
and began the history of the stage. If 
bluster and fury have been the more 
common tools for expressing strong 
feeling, yet a wise few have always used 
studied calm and striking repression. 

Furthermore Duse is at times quite 
as violent as Bernhardt at her fiercest. 
In her arraignment of Sudermann’s vil- 
lain in “Magda” she is like a wildcat 
—as indeed she should be. She has a 
keen eye, too, for tours de force, or, if 
you will, startling trickery and violent 
contrasts. Her death in “Camille” is 
fairly terrifying. In “Magda,” when the 
father is smitten with paralysis as he 
is about to shoot her, Bernhardt falls 
grovelling and screaming at his feet ; 
but Duse turns away in a paroxysm of 
weeping and does not see his fall. The 
other members of the family rush in 
and bewail his death, yet she moves 
slowly about at the back of the stage, 
with her handkerchief at her eyes, till 
she reaches the couch where her father 
lies. Then she stretches out her hand 
appealingly for reconciliation, murmur- 
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ing “Papa! papa!” she looks down at 
him, and now first notes his death with 
a wild shriek. Surely Bernhardt is no 
more theatrical than this, even in “La 
Tosca.” I am by no means decrying 
Duse for this better sort of theatricism. 
Her effects are studied with sincerity 
and handled with infinite art. But her 
adulators seem almost of opinion that 
she does not study effects, or condescend 
to emphasis ; that she has utterly revo- 
lutionized the art of the actor. But 
every great actor is a great trickster. 
Duse is as great a trickster as the best 
of them. She is by no means entirely 
different, or entirely novel, though she 
has a distinct and refreshing individu- 
ality, and she is convincing. She has 
what Horace calls the greatest of all 
arts, that of concealing her art. She is 
a rara avis in terris, but she is not quite 
a white raven for all that. 

Her conscientiousness has been much 
approved. Yet she is as bad as the 
usual artist, and is not above shining 
personally at the expense of the play 
and the rest of the cast. This pitiful 
flaw seems to mar the work of almost 
all great actors. The best of them 
carry wretched troupes, in utter blind- 
ness to the fact that their own effective- 
ness is vastly dulled by a poor foil. On 
her last appearance here Duse’s chief 
support was a brilliant actor, Signor 
Ando, who closely rivalled his star in 
the popular applause. For this very 
reason, or for some strange whim, Sig- 
nora Duse carries this year an Armand 
who is only ridiculous, and is more like 
a grocer’s clerk awaiting orders than 
anything else. Nethersole’s Armand is 
not quite bad, Bernhardt’s was almost 
ideal. Duval senior is a most important 
character ; but because he appears in 
only one act, he is universally ill cast. 
Bernhardt’s Pere Duval had the fire of 
an obsolete oyster, Duse’s was a dapper 
popinjay, Nethersole’s was positively 
irritating ; he fairly set one’s teeth on 
edge. If these good women could only 
realize how much personal success they 
lose in this tremendous scene by abom- 
inable support, they might look to their 
companies a little more liberally. 

I am tempted to quote further as to 
Duse’s conscientiousness the following, 
from one of the less Dusemaniacal of 
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the New York critics : “Nature? Real- 
ism? Bosh! She is so careful to be 
‘natural’ that she is ‘star’ enough to 
keep, as far as possible, everybody else 
in her cast from having the least oppor- 
tunity to gain a moment’s applause. In 
all other versions the part of Prudence 
counts for much; here for nothing. 
Nature! Prudence’s business has been 
all cut out. Armand’s chance at the 
end of the fourth act is all but ruined. 
How ‘naturally’ does Duse arrange to 
get the most out of the scene for her- 
self? When Armand calls in the people 
to see him denounce the woman, Duse 
has them stroll in, couple by couple, 
breaking up Armand’s speech by every 
fresh enter. Nature again? 

“Nothing is meant here to detract 
from Duse. She isa splendid actress— 
but there are others. Her voice holds 
you, and her countenance changes with 
almost every word. Her gestures are 
awkward, it is true, but you forget them 
when she speaks, and she does not much 
thrust them on you. Every one who 
cares for true art should see her, listen 
to her, but whoever has the maggot of 
‘realism’ in his brain should not go to 
the Fifth Avenue, nor, indeed, to any 
other theatre on the face of the earth, 
unless, like the Little Marchioness, he 
can ‘make believe very hard,’ which, 
after all, is what the most of them are 
doing all the time, and thinking that 
their ‘make believe’ is better than ev- 
erybody else’s ‘make believe.’” 

A strange thing about the Camille of 
Duse is this: that though the girl is 
supposed to die of consumption this 
arch-realist does not once, during the 
whole course of the play, give the slight- 
est hint of a cough or a hemorrhage! 
In the first act in the episode, where Ca- 
mille is overcome with faintness during 
the dance, Duse indeed pauses before 
she begins to dance, falls back into Ar- 
mand’s arms, is led straight to the divan, 
buries her head in it for a moment, 
then rises with the cold grimness of an 
elderly woman. Bernhardt shows the 
ravages of the disease a little more pro- 
nouncedly, but only Nethersole depicts 
the real tragedy of the dread torment 
wringing the fair young body inevitably 
to its grave. She does not overdo the 
pathological side of it, as does Miss 


Clara Morris, whose almost too convinc- 
ing Camille has been dubbed “ bron- 
chial.” Nethersole’s innate refinement 
and artistic delicacy save her from that 
extreme, but by occasional writhen 
struggles with pain, and by her great 
pallor in the fourth act, and her totter- 
ing weakness in the last, she adds a 
terrible pathos to the double martyrdom 
of the girl upon the altar of her love 
and the rack of her disease. Thus she 
avoids the ridiculous appearance of 
entire good health chosen by Duse, 
who, even in the last act, walks about 
the room with an elastic firmness and a 
freedom from pain that leaves her sud- 
den death quite as unrealistic as the 
taking-away of King Arthur. 

A too close adherence to certain ideals 
of realism is apt to belittle rather than 
humanize emotion. Thus, in the first 
act, when she has found in Armand a 
true lover, Duse dismisses him with a 
little titter of naive glee ; but to Nether- 
sole’s Camille it is a rescue into heaven, 
and I shall never forget how, when the 
door had closed after Armand, her soul 
burst into a very glow of holy ecstasy. 

Duse’s business with the note sent 
her by the jealous Armand, when he had 
seen the Count de Varville enter her 
house, is in keeping with the cold 
gray tone of her whole performance. 
She opens the letter coldly, almost with 
repugnance, takes the blow it gives quiet- 
ly, looks up, drops the letter in a chair 
before her, clasps her hands over it as 
over a grave, and sighs, “ Un aliro so- 
gno—!” When the Count is solicitous, 
she brandishes the note over her head, 
then tosses it several feet to him, calls 
harshly for Nanine, dons her cloak, top- 
ples drunkenly, collects herself with an 
effort, smiles winsomely at the Count, 
and goes gayly out. A most effective 
bit of play-acting. 

Soon she comes tearing back for a 
warmer cloak. Bernhardt, wrongly, en- 
ters quietly. Nethersole bursts in in 
a rage. The long arraignment of Ar- 
mand’s jealousy Duse delivered splen- 
didly, though she stood immovable 
during it all, and gesticulated like an 
elocutionist. In these cynic moods 
Duse has no equal. 

When Armand’s father enters in the 
next act she receives his violent lan- 
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guage with most unfitting calm, backing 
slowly out of the door till she is almost 
invisible ; her final outbreak of resist- 
ance was petulant rather than fierce ; 
the scene in which she gives her lover 
up went for as near to nothing as Dumas 
permitted. It lacked the high nobility 
of the awful sacrifice that Bernhardt 
and Nethersole gave it. When Duse 
wrote the letter, she merely ruled lines 
across the paper, which caused a titter 
among the audience, and was a strange 
bit of accademia for such a realist. 

Her preparation for writing the letter 
is masterly and most consistent. She 
wanders about sobbing, puts on her 
cloak, as if chilled, strolls out upon the 
piazza, returns, flings herself down on a 
divan at the back of the stage, and, 
after a violent spasm of sobbing, rises 
strengthened into heroism and writes 
the letter calmly. Bernhardt and Neth- 
ersole conquer their grief at the table as 
they write. Here, I must admit, Neth- 
ersole rather overstepped restraint and 
became hysterical. 

Where Armand surprises Camille at 
the writing-table Duse strangely dis- 
played no embarrassment ; when he took 
the letter away she pleaded for it with- 
out terror or desperation, and tore it 
up laughingly! It is odd that she 
should tear it up when she sends it 
back to him by a messenger a few mo- 
ments later. 

Her pleading with Armand to love her 
while she is away, and all that wonderful 
scene in which Camille is both acting 
joy and betraying grief, she handled 
only decently. Bernhardt’s genius made 
it positively terrifying with pathos, and 
as she rushed away she could be heard 
crying, “ Adieu! adieu !” far into the dis- 
tance. Duse gives a sickly laugh, and 
as she goes shakes hands with her lover ! 

That weird scene in which the de- 
serted Armand grows fearful of his 
loneliness and rushes frantically about 
the empty house, was done excellently 
by Nethersole’s Armand, magnificently 
by Bernhardt’s ; with utter loss of at- 
mosphere, effect, or sincerity by Duse’s. 
Indeed he deviated into power on only 
one occasion ; when his father appeared 
to him in his agony he did not fall on 
his father’s shoulder at once, after the 
usual manner, but started back in sur- 


prise, then staggered, wringing bis hands 
in bitter anguish, into the arms of his 
father, who kissed him fervently and 
gripped him to his heart. 

In the fourth act Duse perverts Du- 
mas to her theories. Dumas has the 
entrance of Camille and the Count an- 
nounced by anusher. Duse substitutes 
the simple words by Prudence, “‘ Ecco 
Margherita!” thereby obtruding her 
very unobtrusiveness. While Armand 
delivered his indirect tirade upon her 
from the gambling-table Duse displayed 
no agitation ; nor did Bernhardt, who 
idly talked at the back of the stage. 
Nethersole alone quivered under the 
raining insults. After Camiile talks 
alone with Armand, and refuses to live 
with him again, and he calls in the 
crowd to see him pay back the money 
she had spent on him, Duse merely 
looked up from the couch where she had 
buried her head and repeated his name 
again and again, with surprise first, then 
incredulity and horror, in marvellous 
modulations; but then she hides in the 
cushions again, and he tosses some coin 
toward her with a feeble gesture. Bern- 
hardt carries this with the higher hand it 
really needs, and her Armand showers her 
with notes and gold as Dumas directed. 
But this is Nethersole’s scene, far above 
the rest. The summoning in of the 
crowd sets her in a panic of terror, she 
cowers in abject humiliation before the 
indignity Armand heaps unwittingly up- 
on her great love ; at the end of his de- 
nunciation he slaps her viciously across 
her wan, deathly face with the notes, and 
hurls the coin about her in a glittering 
rain, and brings her grovelling at his 
feet in her utter degradation. There 
are intense scenes in real life when 
unprofessional actors grow maniacal. 
These scenes have their place on the 
stage, therefore. The actor who tries to 
level them into the dun monotony of 
ordinary “realism,” surely makes a. 
vital mistake. 

I have spoken about Duse’s unreal- 
istie good health in the last act. Bern- 
hardt is truer to life. Nethersole is 
truest, and she is herself so girlish, so 
beautiful for life, that a mere look at 
her in the clutch of death is an appeal 
to the very core of one’s sympathies. 

A proof of Duse’s inadequate concep- 
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tion of this role is seen in her neglect 
of one of Dumas’s finest touches—the 
episode where that purring cat, Pru- 
dence, bustles garrulously in upon the 
awe of this chamber of death, and bor- 
rows the unexpected riches of the de- 
serted girl. There is a Shakespearean 
magnificence of inspiration in Dumas’s 
employment of this contrast, and both 
Nethersole and Bernhardt show the 
dust and ashes the friendship of Pru- 
dence is to them. Duse, however, uses 
a stolid, sombre Prudence, and the scene 
is completely nullified. 

When Camille restlessly wanders to 
the window she sees a little child skip- 
ping along with an armful of toys. Both 
Duse and Bernhardt merely glance out, 
then turn away languidly, but Nether- 
sole waves to the child andl aughs in 
the most pathetic infection of gayety. 
Then she turns away in dumb surrender 
to the mockery of her own imminent 
death. Nethersole always kept the idea 
of Camiille’s inevitable fate prominent, 
and her very joy seemed to be stolen 
in the shadow of death’s overhanging 
wings. 

Bernhardt in this act evinces one of 
the most beautiful and touching bits of 
feeling I have ever seen. When Camille 
reads again the letter from Armand’s 
father—she has read it so many times 
that she knows it by heart—the other 
actresses read a part and recite a part. 
But Bernhardt lovingly and caressingly 
spreads the letter out on her knees, and 
closing her eyes tells off the words in a 
rapid monotone as if they were the beads 
ofaprayer. Itis indescribable, thrilling 
with pathos. In this act both Bernhardt 
and Netherscle knock a mirror off a 
table and tremble before the omen of its 
broken glass, Bernhardt merely glancing 
at it in affright, Nethersole picking it 
up with abject terror. When Nichette 
comes in in her bridal robes, ail three 
actresses caress the veil, but Nethersole 
throws it over her own head and looks 
out through it in bitter envy of the girl 
that could marry her lover in a church. 


In constant little touches of this sort 
Nethersole shows the spirit of the very 
finest art. 7 

In the death-scene, whose pity is the 
only rival in all literature of the inef- 
fable pathos of Juliet’s fate, Bernhardt 
and Nethersole carry the tragedy of it 
to a point of almost unendurable sad- 
ness, but at the very moment of death 
Duse’s art eclipses the others. She is 
huddled limply in Armand’s arms and 
keeps repeating his name more and 
more feebly until her voice dies quite 
away. But her hands still caress his 
hair weakly, with deathless love; then 
they pause, quiver in one last struggle 
with fate, and slip slowly away. Sud- 
denly her arms drop into outstretched 
rigidity, her head rolls forward, and she 
is dead. 

In occasional bits of such detail Duse 
showed her real greatness ; but in the 
main her Camille would not be accepted 
in the first rank from any actress of less 
dazzling fame. Bernhardt’s third act was 
an unrivalled triumph ; but I must be- 
lieve that in depth of understanding, in 
completeness of sympathy, and in the 
expression, through countless fine de- 
tails, of a beautiful unity, Nethersole is 
the greatest of all Camilles. One ought, 
too, to mention her success with a radi- 
cally different role, that fascinating, ma- 
licious little beast, Carmen. Herein she 
shows a marvellous versatility and a 
surprising power of sinking her own 
individuality in a complete impersona- 
tion. 

To me it is a more thorough master- 
piece even than Calve’s Carmen, from 
which it is as different as possible ; and 
it confirms Miss Nethersole’s right to 
stand unabashed among this trio of 
geniuses. 

And now I am afraid that this screed 
on Duse’s Camille will lead many to set 
me down as blind to the immensity of 
her powers, wherefore I subscribe this 
confession of faith : She is the greatest 
of living actresses—in her own field. 
Which is most unusually broad. 
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By Robert 


And because I am a Reservation 

Indian you do not think it pos- 
sible that I can have a heart that has 
burned like fire within me, and a brain 
that has reeled with fury and despair, 
and eyes that have glowed hot and dry 
through long, long nights of sleepless- 
ness? Listen! I will tell you.” 

He paused, and the wild storm that 
had: driven us to his cabin to find shel- 
ter howled and shrieked outside. The 
wind beat tumultuously against the 
window ; the great river was writhen 
into waves, that dashed in a long line of 
white along the shore; the lightning 
flashed and glared ; the thunder rever- 
berated, crashing peal on peal. 

“Ho! The God of Thunder speaks ! 
Speaks of revenge—revenge !” 

He quieted himself and looked at us 
with forced calmness. 

“You see, I am a pagan. The gods 
of my ancestors are still my gods ; their 
faith is my faith ; their hope, my hope. 
True,” and his mocking self-scorn was 
stingingly bitter, “I do not look much 
like a pagan Indian, whose hope is in 
the Happy Hunting-Grounds. A pair 
of trousers made of blue drilling —a 
flannel shirt— Bah! And even while 
the Thunder God has left his home be- 
neath the Falls of Niagara, and stalks 
abroad P 

There was a still more fearful crash, 
and the Indian sternly frowned. We 
shivered, although the night was very 
warm. 


~“— YES, I am a Reservation Indian. 








Shackleton 


‘*He came to me. Oh, the woful day 
that he came tome! The glory of the 
setting sun, as it streamed over the 
mighty St. Lawrence, was in his face. 
The glory of the setting sun—gorgeous 
splendor—gold and purple and orange 
and crimson! And the wind was caress- 
ing in its touch, and the water lovingly 
kissed the shore, and I thought of El- 
toona—Eltoona 4 

He moaned ; and the wind moaned 
down the chimney in response ; and the 
thunder, ceasing for a moment from its 
fury, moaned like a giant in pain. A 
giant in pain !—how like the Indian be- 
fore us! Straight-limbed, broad-chest- 
ed, arms of iron, muscles of steel ; and 
suffering, even as any feeble woman 
might. 

“ Through the glory of the setting sun 
he came toward me, and the burnished 
steel of his bicycle glowed like silver, 
and the flying wheels whirled round. 
Atotarho! What made him break down 
here? Oh, for the snakes’ heads of that 
war-god, to strike and pierce and sting 
him! That would be joy indeed. 

“A ripping collapse—for the rider, 
with his joyous, innocent-seeming face, 
was fascinated by the view, and did not 
heed a sharp-edged rock set firmly in 
his very path—a ripping collapse ; and 
in a moment he and his bicycle were 
over the edge, along which he had been 
carelessly riding, and had tumbled to 
the bottom of the ditch. 

“Never before, except at a distance, 
had I seen a bicycle. They had haunted 
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my fancy. Such ease and perfection of 
movement did they show that my heart 
had often yearned to touch them, exam- 
ine them, handle them. Yet no one had 
ever asked me, and I was too proud to 
ever seek a rider out and myself ask 
him. You think it a shame that I, an 
Indian and a pagan, should be eager to 
look at a machine? It is well. Yet, 
look you! The traditions of my tribe 
tell me that my ancestors made the most 
buoyant of canoes, the most perfectly 
ground and chipped war-clubs of stone, 
the most beautifully fashioned flint ar- 
rows; and it is the blood of those 
ancestors that makes me a mechanical 
Indian. Yet they were none the less 
famous as warriors for being expert 
with mechanical implements—and let 
Austin Hardee beware !” 

The eyes of my friend and myself met 
in horrified surprise, for we had an ap- 
pointment to meet Austin Hardee the 








very next evening at the village of St. 
Regis, the centre of the reservation. 
He had told us of the quaint pictu- 
resqueness of the place ; of the courteous 
men, the handsome women, the charm- 
ing girls. Unheeding our exchange of 
glances the Indian went on: 

“ Kyes that glistened with clear bright- 
ness, cheeks that were touched with in- 
nocence, a smile to winningly captivate 
and charm ; thus did he appear to me, 
and I loved him. 

“ And it all began so naturally. Right 
out there, in front of this cabin, he sat 
down and cheerily set about mending 
his broken machine. With swift expert- i 
ness he handled the collapsed tire, and \ 
soon he had it sound and once more 
filled with air. Then he examined a 
twisted pedal. It was badly bent—so 
badly that the machine could not be 
wheeled at all. He asked me how far it 
was to some blacksmith’s, and where he 

















“Never before, except at a distance, had | seen a bicycle.” 
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could get a wagon to carry the bicycle, 
and I told him that I—even I myself— 
might perchance aid him to fix it. He 
looked at me in surprise; but when he 
saw how gently, how lovingly, I handled 
the machine, and with what a certain 
touch, he yielded it to me in pleasurable 
astonishment, and I bore it within this 
house. In the other room I have a few 
tools and a little anvil, and it was with 
pride and wonder that I began to work 
and handle and examine. You will smile, 
but you know not with what intensity 
my mechanical nature had yearned for 
the feel of a bicycle. It must have been 
witchcraft. The Evil Manitou must have 
had me in his power ! 

“T fixed it. It was almost dark. I 
saw that he would like to stay with me, 
and Iasked him. Then he must have 
noticed how longingly I looked at his 
bicycle, for he said, ‘Why not learn to 
ride? I know that you will not break 
it. Ride!’ And he showed me how to 
mount and how to move my feet, and 
then he sat in the doorway and watched 
me. And after he had gone to bed I 
kept on trying, in the bright moonlight, 
on a level patch, out there on the river’s 
bank.” 

(How plainly did my memory bring 
up what Austin Hardee had told me. 
“ Be sure to look up Yulett,” he had said. 
“Queer kind of fellow. Get him talk- 
ing and he'll interest you. Still believes 
in witches and manitous. Clever with 
his hands, and mended my wheel for me. 
Then tried to ride. Kept it up in the 
moonlight, and I lay in bed and watched 
him. Nearly died a-laughing, for it was 
s0 comical to see such an Indian athlete 
toppling and falling around. He really 
learned, though; I must say that for 
him ; and I went to sleep, with him still 
riding round and round the space of 
level rock. Look him up, and look up 
the pretty Eltoona, too!” ) 

_A new fury of the storm kept the In- 
dian from talking for some moments, 
and we all listened in dread as crash 
followed crash in quick succession, and 
the lightning played in almost ceaseless 
flashes. Ilooked from the window, and 
it was grewsome to watch the foamy line 
of breakers and the broad expanse of 
water blazing with lurid light. And 
suddenly the fury seemed exhausted, and 


the thunder almost ceased, and the 
flashes came intermittently and then 
left the river veiled in pitchy darkness, 
and the wind died away, and there was 
but the dreary sound of a ceaseless down- 
pour of drenching rain. It was in a 
quieter and drearier voice that Yulett 
continued : 

““We talked of many things, and I 
opened my heart to him. He rallied 
me on the absence of pretty girls in the 
reservation. I might have known that 
he was only joking, or that he knew 
nothing of us; but I hastened to tell 
him that there were as many pretty girls 
as he had ever seen. ‘ Really?’ he said. 
And I felt taunted, and (may the Great 
Manitou forgive me!) I told him of the 
wondrous beauty of Eltoona.” 

He paused a little, and then went on 
with dreary, nervous haste: “A good 
and a pure girl is Eltoona, as well as 
beautiful. Pagan as I am, I respect her 
priest and her religion, and I know that 
she has never done aught that might 
dishonor them. But Austin Hardee's 
smile, face, manners, bearing—ah ! they 
could at least turn her heart from her 
Indian lover: and she thought (poor, 
simple Eltoona! ) that Hardee wanted to 
marry her! Ha! Marry a Reservation 
Indian! But she was all in all to me, 
and he stole her love—stole it from me, 
deeming it would be a pleasant wicked- 
ness, and not knowing how honest and 
pure she was. And my heart still 
burns, and my eyes are often hot and 
sleepless, and I am sorrowful, sorrowful. 
And do you see, now, why I looked 
sternly upon you when you asked to 
come in out of the approaching storm ? 
Do you understand how it was that I 
wished to break, to smash, to destroy 
the bicycles upon which you so gayly 
rode to my cabin? But the 
blood of my ancestors has not been so 
contaminated by civilization that I can 
turn a stranger from my door into the 
storm.” 

My friend and I slept but little that 
night. We conferred together in whis- 
pers, so that Yulett, who had retired to 
the adjoining room, would not hear us, 
and we talked of the strangeness of the 
happening and of how to avert a tragedy. 
We must try to keep Hardee from St. 
Regis. True, the reservation was large, 





Spent some time in looking about 








and Yulett lived a 
solitary life in a lone- 
ly part of it; but it 
was only too possi- 
ble that something 
might bring about a 
meeting. My friend, 
as we finally ar- 
ranged it, would 
ride in the morning 
to meet Hardee and 
make him turn back. 
Then he would re- 
join me. 

The morning 
dawned cool and 
clear. The storm 
and the clouds had 
passed, but there 
was a peculiar qual- 
ity in the air which 
suggested a tang of 
pain. 

“A day for dy- 
ing !” observed Yu- 
lett, gloomily ; and 
I noticed that he 
shuddered as he 
spoke. We made 
our farewells, and 
acknowledgments of 
his courtesy ; but it was with an effort 
that we spoke with cheerfulness, for we 
felt an intangible prescience of misfort- 
une. Leading our wheels (for it was too 
muddy to ride) we started for St. Regis, 
and there we parted, my friend going off 
in the direction from which we expected 
Austin Hardee to come. The ground 
had been drying rapidly as we walked, 
and by the time my friend left the vil- 
lage it was hard enough for wheeling. 

I spent some time in looking about 
the town, with its oddly twisting streets, 
and in talking with such types as most 
interested me. It was curious to watch 
the darting back and forth of canoes ; 
to listen to the ceaseless pounding of 
black-ash logs, to obtain splints for bas- 
ket-making ; to glance at the skilful 
work of the makers of lacrosse sticks ; 
to watch the women washing clothes 
along the river bank ; to gaze at some 
lissome girl hoeing in a field ; to note 
the various buildings of the straggling 
town, and their colors of white or brown 
or pink or green or yellow, or that non- 





the town. 
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descript hue given by the beating of rain- 
storms and the baking of the sun ; to 
gaze at the dark-eyed women, at every 
doorway, busily weaving baskets, but 
pausing from their work long enough to 
dart a glance at the stranger from under- 
neath their darkly handsome brows. 

And suddenly there came to me the 
sound ofa bell, rung with slow, rever- 
berating regularity. The sound had in 
it a sense of pain—as if it were the bod- 
ing toll of a death-bell. 

And up the twisting main street, away 
from the home of the priest (an ancient 
building of stone, lead-roofed, and mas- 
sively thick-walled), came a little group. 
Heading it was a youth of a mien so 
irrefragably funereal as to mournfully 
chill by his aspect alone. It was he 
that was ringing the bell; and in his 
other hand he bore a lantern, lighted 
and burning under the glare of the 
mid-day sun. Close behind him came 
the priest, stately and grave and im- 
pressively sombre, in full canonicals 
—in robe and surplice and stole. 

Behind these two followed a constant- 
ly augmenting group of men and women 
and children. Each man’s head was 
bare and bowed ; each woman drew her 
long shawl closely about her face and 
figure; each child walked silently, awed 
and still. I, too, joined the group, and 
quietly followed, with that painful pre- 
science of misery to come. Nor was it 
that I thought the misery would be per- 
sonally my own; I felt that I was to 
witness the misery of someone whom 
I had met. 

We stopped at a small house near the 
edge of the village, and the priest went 
inside, and the women silently followed ; 
and the men stood at the door reverent- 
ly, and reverently looked within. 

On a bed, in the room immediately 
opening off the street, lay a young 
woman, hollow - cheeked, large - eyed, 
feeble, yet even in her feebleness dis- 
playing a striking beauty. The women 
knelt with reverential awe upon the 
floor. There was a little stand beside 
the bed, and upon this stand was a 
lighted candle, and beside the candle 
was a saucer, with holy water and palm 
sprigs. 

And the priest solemnly administered 
the last communion; and then, with 
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quiet fervency, he prayed ; and then, in 
the Indian tongue, he began the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Indian voices chimed 
in with his own, and a few great tears 
rolled from the eyes of the dying girl. 

And there was a groan beside me— 
and I started. For Yulett, unperceived, 
had joined the group. The agony on 
his face made me shiver. “I did not 
know she was sick ! ” he whispered, more 
to himself than to me. 

The priest came toward the door, and 
the men began to disperse. The women 
remained by the bedside to pray. To 
the priest, as he passed, Yulett spoke, 
briefly and in a metallic tone of insistent 
anguish. 

“Ts it hopeless? ” 

The priest well knew that Yulett was 
an unbeliever, but his voice was none 
the less full of profoundest sympathy. 

“Tt is hopeless. God is taking her.” 

“Has she had a doctor ?” 

“Why, no. I believe not. But her 
family, of course, and the women have 
done all that could be done.” 

Yulett turned quickly toward me. 
“‘ May I take your bicycle ?” he asked. 

“ Surely.” 

And in an instant he was upon it, and 
flying down the street and off into the 
country, in the direction of the nearest 
white man’s town. It was splendid rid- 
ing. His strength was enormous ; his 
body was lithe and pliant ; he rode with 
desperation and furious speed, yet there 
was perfect command of body and of 
motion. 

“Poorfellow! He is going for a doc- 
tor,” said the priest, joining me as I 
walked slowly away. “It is too late, 
though. The girl’s sickness? Oh, 
worry and disappointment, first, I be- 
lieve ; then a bad cold. Refused to give 
it attention, and, ordinarily, none would 
have been needed; but the cold got 
worse, and still she didn’t care, and, 
somehow, before anyone suspected it, it 
developed into something very like pneu- 
monia. They have been giving her some 
simple medicines, but to-day they 
wouldn’t even give her that. The rea- 
son? Oh, the wind has been blowing 
all day from the east, and when it is 
from that direction neither Christian nor 
pagan Indian will take any medicine. 
Queer, isn’t it? I don’t suppose that 
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her folks will quite like it that Yulett is 
getting a white doctor, but the young 
pagan is so highly thought of among 
the Indians that he can do things that 
in anybody else would be resented as 
impertinent interference. It seems to 
me, too, if I remember, that her parents 
would have liked her to marry him. 
Well, well! Sheis a good girl. 

Did you notice our little procession ? 
Yes? The light, you know, is a me- 
mento of the times of the catacombs, 
when lights had to be used. The whole 
ceremony, carried out that way on the 
street, is never observed except in towns 
like this, where almost every individual 
is Catholic. But won’t you come down 
to my home? I have interestiig old 
records there, dating back to the found- 
ing of this old town——” 

But I could not bear to talk with him 
that day. My mind was too full of a 
strange pain. And, too, it was more 
than ever important that I should re- 
main to watch for Austin Hardee. 

I walked restlessly up and down the 
streets. From time to time I went past 
the house where the dying girl was, and 
I saw that some of the women were still 
with her, and praying. And at length, as 
I paused there, my bicycle again came in 
sight, and Yulette was wheeling swiftly 
on. By the door he sprang from the 
saddle. He had no eyes for me, nor for 
the women inside. Withan awful fixed- 
ness he gazed at the girl whom he loved. 
She opened her eyes. She raised her- 
self on her pillow. “Yulett!” She 
opened her arms, and with a smothered 
cry he went to her. He seized her ina 
fiercely passionate embrace that yet was 
as gentle as the caress of a mother ; and 
with a little sigh of loving content she 
lay back on her pillow—dead ! 

I left him and went down to the side 
of the river. It was nearing sunset, and 
I thought of all the misery and anguish 
that I had witnessed since sunset of the 
night before. Wasit only a single day? 
It seemed like a long, long time. 

A footstep—slow, but steadily firm— 
and Yulett was beside me. An unvoice- 
able anguish, an eternity of sorrow, 
gloomed in his deep-set eyes. He spoke ; 
and while it was pitifully apparent that 
his heart was sorely trembling, there was 
not a tremor in his voice. 
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“T wish to thank you,” he said. ‘The 
doctor has just come—too late, of course, 
but it was good of you P 

“Don’t! don’t!” I eried. “Don’t 
speak of such a little thing as I was 
able to do!” And then I would have 
striven to comfort him, but no word 
of fitting comfort came to me. In the 
presence of that bitter suffering I was 
dumb. 

Standing beside me, he looked out 
over the beautiful river, and the glory 
of the sunset, its royal magnificence, 
seemed to mock him. Yet he did not 
take it so. In that splendid sublimity 
his heart found comfort, and he mur- 
mured words that seemed like a prayer 
—words that, in a moment, I remem- 
bered having come across, not long be- 
fore, in an old book on the Indians, as 
those of an ancient heathen condolence 
in time of sorrow. Their rhythmic so- 
lemnity had impressed me: a solemnity 
as of a splendidly musical psalm ; and it 
had appeared to me a strange thing that 
they were entirely heathen. Now, as 
Yulett softly repeated them, the words 
took on new beauty, and new meaning, 
and new life. 

* You are mourning in the deep dark- 
ness. I will make the sky clear for you, 
so that you will not see a cloud. And 
also I will give the sun to shine upon 
you, so that you can look upon it peace- 
fully when it goes down. You shall see 
it when it is going. Yea, the sun shall 
seem to be hanging just over you, and 
you shall look upon it peacefully as it 
goes down.” 

He paused alittle. Then he repeated, 





very gently: “ Yea, you shall look upon 
it peacefully when it goes down.” 

There was silence—a silence which 
was suddenly broken ; for with a cheery 
laugh Austin Hardee wheeled up beside 
me and cried : 

“Well! well! Here you are ahead 
of me! And you look glum enough for 
a funeral.” 

Just then he noticed who my compan- 
ion was, and the fellness of Yulett’s look 
made him tremble and grow frightfully 
pale. I wanted to speak. I felt that I 
must try toavert atragedy. Yulett tow- 
ered above him. His fingers clenched 
and unclenched. It would have taken 
him but a moment, giant in strength as 
he was, to throttle Hardee or toss him 
into the stream. But my throat was 
parched and my tongue was dry. I was 
helpless, speechless. Hardee stood in 
terrified fear. 

“She is dead !” 

The voice was hollow and dread ; the 
words were chilled, as with the coldness 
of a tomb. 

“Go!” 

And Hardee mounted his wheel and 
rode fearfully out of the town. For a 
few moments Yulett watched him. 
Then he looked beyond and over him, 
and his eyes rested on the darkly solemn 
blue of the Adirondacks, which arose in 
impressive majesty forty miles away. 
Then he turned again toward the river. 
He forgot that I was there. He forgot 
everything but that last embrace. His 
words had a wonderful sweetness. 

“You shall look upon it peacefully— 
peacefully—as it goes down!” 
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By Claude H. Wetmore 


times during the afternoon. The 

Major was managing editor of a 
newspaper ; an extremely conservative 
newspaper and a journalistic silurian. 
The evening before, the exchange editor 
had applied for a week’s leave of ab- 
sence. He was suffering from kidney 
trouble he explained. 


[em Major had growled several 


“ Waugh!” exclaimed the Major, “I 
cannot be responsible, Mr. White, for 
your kidney trouble.” 

Mr. White thereupon resigned ; he 
was the Majors right bower in a 
game of euchre with the public. That 
is why the Major growled all the after- 
noon. At five o’clock the growl deepened 
into a roar when Allan Waterson 
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stumbled over the Major’s foot and stag- 
gered to a seat. 

Between the mutterings there were 
threats that if Waterson did not leave 
the club he would. So some friends 
persuaded Mr. Waterson to take a walk. 
He no sooner reached Broadway than 
he began to pursue a remarkable course, 
tacking from side to side. At Thirty. 
third Street he realized that a cab would 
more likely find the shortest distance 
between two points, so he signalled with 
his umbrella. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the driver, 
as he opened the door. 

« Anywhere,” was the reply. 

Experience teaches that such direc- 
tions usually bring liberal fees, and the 
Jehu started his horse at a slow pace 
down the busy thoroughfare 
toward the Battery, well know- 
ing that the gentleman within 
would be compelled to return 
uptown, probably in the same 
equipage. 

As the carriage passed the 
post-office a thick voice caused 
John Nagle to pull up. 

“ What did you say, sir?” 

“You can’t drive.” 

“ Well, sir? ” 

The fare was leaning out of 
the window. “Get down!” he 
exclaimed. 

Mr. Waterson screwed his 
eyelids into comical little holes, through 
which his eyes twinkled as he looked at 
the man. Then he nodded his head ap- 
provingly, and his face beamed, for his 
brain had given birth to an idea that 
evidently caused him much amusement. 

“ Drive back,” he said, and he handed 
out a card. 

John Nagle remounted the box and 
turned northward, drawing rein half an 
hour later before a building devoted to 
bachelor apartments. 

“ Hitch, and come upstairs,” was the 
next instruction. 

The key was fitted in a lock with dif- 
ficulty, and when a door was at last 
swung open, they walked upon a rug- 
covered hardwood floor into a large 
apartment. Bric-d-brac there occupied 
élagéres in common with meerschaum 
pipes ; delicate vases stood near tobacco 
jars ; a Venus de Milo rose from a med- 




















‘Waugh !"' exclaimed the Major. 


ley of Indian clubs, dumb-bells, and box- 
ing-gloves; a copy of Rembrandt's 
“ Dissection ” hung near a large portrait 
of the English dancer then the rage at 
the music-halls; cotillion favors and 
race-meet badges edged square, cream- 
colored envelopes and large business 
cards in silver trays; an upright piano, 
littered with compositions of Rubinstein 
and that Boston melodist, Nevin, and an 
easel with a bedaubed palette as com- 
panion piece, bespoke the dilettante. 
A peasant girl walked upon the porch of 
a miniature Swiss chalet and courtesied 
seven times, a bell ringing as she in- 
clined her head. 

While John Nagle surveyed this med- 
ley his temporary employer waved a 
lighted match in front of a cigar, then 
led the way through a second room— 
one littered with magazines and news- 
papers, and ornamented with willow- 
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ware furniture—into a third, where there 
were dining-table and sideboard ; and, 
finally, a fourth open door revealed a 
bath, a dresser, and a press. 

“ Now change clothes,” said Mr. Wat- 
erson. 

“Change clothes!” repeated Nagle. 
* What for?” 

“You can’t drive. 
will drive.” 

“But, sir, the cab isn’t mine.” 

Mr. Allan Waterson fumbled in a 
pocket and drew out some bills, hand- 
ing one to his companion. 

John Nagle took the hundred-dollar 
note and quieted any conscientious 
scruples with the reflection that his 
whimsical host had plenty of money 
with which to reimburse Messrs. Fast- 
net & Co. should he do any damage, 
and that the police would put an end to 
reckless driving. 

The men were of about the same 
height and build, and in ten minutes 
were metamorphosed and in the street. 
Then cab No. 1,003 started with Driver 


You ride and I 





Twenty minutes later he was clad in all the glory. 
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Allan Waterson on the box and Passen- 
ger John Nagle within, the latter having 
donned the dress suit and light overcoat 
of his fare. 

As the vehicle swung into Broadway 
the horses were forced into a gallop, and 
when the left wheels lifted from the 
ground in turning another corner, Nagle 
thought it wisdom to consider his per- 
sonal safety, and a moment later, aided 
by a temporary blockade ahead, he 
opened the door and stepped to the 
pavement. For an instant he meditated 
whether to go to the stables and report 
or let matters take their course. He 
chose the latter plan. 

It was eight o’clock when he entered 
a little room on the second floor of 
a boarding-house. A candle that he 
lighted showed it to be furnished with a 
pine bureau, ornamented with a design 
of violets ; an iron bed, a wash-stand, a 
leather-covered lounge, and two chairs. 
In a corner stood a black chest that had 
the red label of a steamship company 
across an end. 

John Nagle was a Dublin Irishman, 
and, although he had seen but little of 
the world, he was an adept at expanding 
or contracting, as circumstances made 
necessary. His father, an Episcopal 
clergyman, had followed the precept, “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
to such an extent that when death ‘had 
called him, a year before, he had left 
nothing behind except his much-worn 
vestments and the manuscripts of his 
old sermons. Mrs. Nagle, as dependent 
upon her husband as an orchid upon 
a tree, soon withered and ceased to 
breathe. Then John, the possessor of 
a fair education, excellent physique, and 
a liberal amount of grit, came to Amer- 
ica. 

As he sat on the elevated portion of 
the lounge and swung his legs to and 
fro he felt something that was hard 
and stiff in the inside pocket of the 
coat. It proved to be an unsealed en- 
velope, containing an invitation to a re- 
ception to be given that night at a 
residence on the West Side. As he 
gazed at it the thought came that it 
would be pleasant to take a peep at 
New York society. 

A glance in the mirror revealed a 
shirt that was somewhat soiled ; spots 
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where the city’s smutty fingers had left 
traces were made visible by the ribbon- 
like vest, although they had been hid- 
den by the blouse. A visit to a street 
near by remedied this, and twenty min- 
utes later he was clad in all the glory 
that modern tailors and haberdashers 
can impart, the looking-glass reflecting 
the figure of a handsome young fellow, 
five feet eight inches in height, with 
curly brown hair and a mustache that 
only partly concealed a mischievous 
mouth. He was about to depart when 
he caught sight of something amiss in 
his toilet—three eyelets in his sbirt- 
front; three holes, which, though small, 
afforded three tiny views of red flannel. 
The man who exchanged suits with him 
had worn littis affairs of white cambric 
in like apertures, and John Nagle’s first 
impulse was to purchase similar arti- 
cles; then he concluded that it would 
be folly to spend any more of that 
money, so he decided to forego the 
pleasures of an evening in society. He 
resumed his seat upon the lounge and 
meditated upon the best course to pur- 
sue on the morrow. As he did so he 
passed his hands back and forth over 
one of the brass tacks that held the 
leather in position, thus keeping up a 
frictional tattoo to the tune he was hum- 
ming. As he lifted his fingers to re- 
move a cigar he noticed that the tack 
shone like burnished gold. A moment 
later he had pried out three broad- 
headed, short-bodied tacks and was 
rubbing them hard on the leather. 
They became resplendent. He pushed 
them into the eyelet holes, bowed low 
to the image in the glass, and in five 
minutes he stepped on a car at Four- 
teenth Street. The passengers in the 
crowded conveyance were jostled to- 
gether at the curve, of course. 

“Beg pardon!” exclaimed an un- 
wieldy fellow-martyr ; “did I hurt you?” 

“ Not at all,” cheerfully falsified John, 
as he reached under his adopted over- 
coat and pulled at something that had 
been forced into his flesh. 

At the door of a mansion that was 
alight from minaretted roof to iron- 
barred basement, John Nagle handed 
the card of Allan Waterson to a foot- 
man and was soon placed in the care 
of another bowing servitor, who con- 


ducted him to a room where overcoat 
and hat were deposited. Here he gave 
a brush to his hair, and, incidentally, a 
surreptitious rub to those tacks ; then, 
looking quite as elegant as the other 
guests, entered the drawing-room. 
John knew that he would have to pass 
the scrutiny of the hostess, so, muster- 
ing his native wit, he approached her. 

“T am sorry, madam, that a year’s 
absence in Europe prevented my doing 
myself the honor of calling.” 

She looked at him quizzically, smiled ; 
then, evidently foregoing the mental 
struggle of reviewing the faces of her 
many acquaintances, she extended the 
tips of her gloved fingers, and he 
passed on. 

The ice broken, it was easy to drink. 

“Nagle? Nagle? It comes to my 
mind that I have met you before,” said 
a young man to whom John had intro- 
duced himself. 

* Probably in London.” 

“Yes, yes; in Lunnon.” 

John then made such good use of his 
acquaintance that he was introduced to 
Miss Minnie Fay Hewlitt, a young wom- 
an whose head of fluffy, light-brown 
hair came just to the highest tack in 
his shirt-front. She was a graceful bit 
of femininity, all the sweeter because 
the glories of Eve were compressed. 

Strains of music came from behind 
amass of verdure, and to the notes 
framed for centuries to come by the 
Viennese waltz king, the many people 
formed in groups anew. 

* Will you honor me with this waltz?” 
said the Dublin Irishman. 

She glanced around the room, then 
her eyes turned to him, and he saw a 
half-defiant smile as she replied, “ Yes.” 

It was two o’clock when John Nagle 
lay down on his iron bed ; but, during 
the few dark hours that curtained off 
the dawn, he could not sleep, because 
of a little white hand that seemed to be 
yet resting on his arm, and the remem- 
brance of a delicate perfume that had 
risen from the daintiest of gowns. 

But by daylight things seemed more 
realistic. ‘John Nagle,” said he, “you 
have been a liar, and perhaps a thief.” 

Thereupon he wrote a letter, in which 
he told the truth concerning every in- 
cident of the night before, addressed 
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Will you honor me with this waltz?” 


the envelope to Miss Minnie Fay Hew- 
litt, and posted it. Then he withdrew 
the tacks from his shirt-front and 
pounded them into the sofa. 

While breakfasting at a chop-house 
he read in a morning newspaper that 
cab No. 1,003 had collided with an elec- 
tric-light post the night before. It was 
being driven by a young society man 
while the driver had left the stand to 
take a drink. As the young man was 
quite wealthy, and had offered to pay 
the proprietors for all damage done, 
there would probably be no prosecution. 

Nagle gave a sigh of relief as he 
finished the paragraph. 

The next day a letter addressed to 
him came to the lodging-house. As he 
tore the envelope the same sweet per- 
fume that had caused his pulse to throb 
the night before, made his blood tingle 
again. 


“Dear Mr. Nagle,” he read. “I am 
both grieved and rejoiced by the con- 


tents of your note. Grieved that you 
should have for a moment lent yourself 
to deceit ; rejoiced that your manhood 
has reasserted itself. Forty years ago 
my own father came to this country a 
poor boy, poorer, possibly, than you 
are now. You have doubtless heard 
what he is to-day. I write this for two 
reasons: to show you that the way is 
open for all in this land, and to demon- 
strate the folly of one line that you 
made use of—this one: ‘I forgot the 
difference in our stations.’ If a wom- 
an’s advice be of any value, please look 
upon mine with the kindness with which 
it isgiven. The money that was handed 
you last night I think you should re- 
tain. It was doubtless a fair equivalent 
for the pleasure that it gave the donor. 
With it why not go to some town in the 
West and start life as an American? 
The clothes you had better return. 
From certain facts that I have learned 
I believe that they will reach their 
owner if you send them to Mr. Allan 

















Waterson, at the address upon the en- 
closed card. 

“ Believe me when I say that, should 
we ever meet again, I should be pleased 
to renew a friendship which, although 
builded on false lines, has the merit of 
a reconstruction upon truthfulness. 

“Very sincerely, 
“ Minnie Fay Hewurr.” 


That night John Nagle, clad in a 
tweed suit, left for Chicago. 

The first year he had a rough swim, 
but managed to hold his head above 
water while others sank. The second 
found him an energetic sub-agent for 
a New York life insurance company. 
The third he occupied an office, and his 
name was inscribed in gilt letters on the 
door. All this time a vision would now 
and then come to him and he would 
often think of a little brown head of 
fluffy hair that had reached to the 
highest tack, and at such times there 
would also come the memory of a deli- 
cate perfume. , 

The Irish-American made many 
friends and was a welcome guest at 
several homes. One evening a hostess 
said: “ Mr. Nagle, I wish to introduce 
you to a charming young lady who is 
visiting us.” 

A moment later the words “ Miss 
Hewlitt, allow me to present Mr. Nagle,” 
were uttered, and John was blushing to 
the roots of his hair, while a musical 
voice, that it seemed had bid him good- 
night but yesterday, exclaimed, “ Mr. 
Nagle and I were acquainted in New 
York!” 

Yes, it was the ‘same little bundle of 
sweetness ; and as John talked with her 
he again noticed that her fluffy head 
came only to the highest tack—no, gold 
button. 

They met frequently, and the result 
was that Cupid pierced the hearts that 
he had pricked three years before. 

One night, one of those nights when 
they planned their future, John ex- 
claimed : ‘“ Why did you suggest that 
I send those clothes to Mr. Allan Water- 
son?” 

“ Ah, John, that is a little chapter in 
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my life that I must tell you. I was en- 
gaged to be married to Mr. Waterson. 
It was to be a marriage of convenience, 
as the French say. Father thought it 
wise, mother approved, society pro- 
nounced it ‘just the thing,’ and I didn’t 
care. But when I learned of his dis- 
graceful conduct—for he was your 
drunken passenger—I ended the farce.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“T don’t know. They say that the 
habit of drinking gained on him, that 
he lost his fortune. But let’s close the 
chapter, John, for the reading of it 
hurts me.” 

“Faith, love, we'll close it and seal 
it, too,” and he pressed his lips to hers. 


Through the Narrows, up the lower 
bay, came a great ocean steamship. She 
paused at Quarantine, then resumed her 
way, and at noon was fast alongside a 
pier. 

A brown-mustached, mirthful- faced 
man helped down the gang-plank a well 
wrapped little figure, whose rosy cheeks 
and laughing eyes peered from a wavy 
circle of feathers. The two entered a 
cab and soon were on the way uptown. 

“Isn't it good to be at home again, 
John ?” 

“Indeed it is, my sweet Fay,” he re- 
plied. 

The horses stopped before a large 
stone house in Eighty-second Street. 

“Run in out of the damp, love, while 
I pay the driver.” 

She bounded up the steps and her 
husband turned to the man, who, with 
shuffling tread, had moved from the 
carriage door that he had closed. It 
was a red, bloated face that John Nagle 
saw under a cheap, tz hat. He knew 
it at once, and a chill of sympathy came 
over him. Apathetically the man took 
his fare and drove away. 

“Why so sad, dear?” his wife asked 
a few minutes later. “What are you 
thinking about ?” 

“Of a day five years ago,” he re- 
plied. 

That night John Nagle placed a bank- 
note in an envelope and addressed it to 
the “Driver of Cab No. 1,501.” : 
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THE MORTAL REMAINS OF A FLOWER 


By Edwin Lefevre 


ly that I leaned back in my chair and 

closed my eyes and saw it all—saw 
what the magic lantern of Memory pro- 
jected on the screen of my soul. 


|: came back to my mind so vivid- 


I was a little boy of five in the kinder- 
garten department of the Sisters’ School 
in Panama. They taught us reading by 
means of big charts which had huge 
lettered alphabets and short words with 
illustrative pictures. One day my cousin 
Louis made Sor—which is Sister—Eu- 
genia laugh. The word was “Ape,” 
and seeing the accompanying picture he 
spelt proudly : “ A-P-E, Monkey!” And 
Sister Eugenia laughed until every dim- 
ple in her sad, childish face showed it- 
self ; and we youngsters laughed in joy- 
ous sympathy with her, for she did not 
laugh often. Years afterward my 
aunt told me how she died like a saint, 
this sister with the Madonna face. She 
died of consumption—cloister consump- 
tion they call it in Panama, as if that 
told all! Just before the fatal hemor- 
rhage Sister Eugenia’s face, cruelly thin 
and hideously wan-lipped, having al- 
ready received the first kiss of Death, 
flushed for an instant, and her poor 
sunken eyes brightened with a glorious 
light. For many years everybody in 
the town had said that Sor Eugenia was 
a saint, and now the Mother Superioress, 
seeing the divine transfiguration in the 
dying woman’s face, said between her 
tears : “See how the wondrous love of 
God hath made beautiful our sister. 
Verily, she communeth even now with 
the Lord!” And as Sor Eugenia’s lips 
moved, they who were watching by her 
drew near to hear what she was about 
to say, for they believed that she would 
utter some inspired prophecy or tell of 
some celestial vision. And they heard 
Sor Eugenia—she who was always as a 
sweet-tempered child, in stature as in 
heart a girl of fifteen—say even as the 
fever made two hectic spots on her 
cheeks : “ No te vayes, Fernando! Amor- 


cito mio, no me dejes ; mira que te quiero 
tanto!” (Do not go away, Fernando! 
Oh, my love, leave me not—I do love thee 
so!) And then she had a spell of cruel 
coughing, and the blood trickled from 
her lips and made them dumb forever- 
more. 

She was my First Teacher—this white- 
faced child-nun with the sad eyes. One 
of our exercises consisted in clapping 
our hands enthusiastically for a full 
minute, in order torelieve the mental 
strain incident to learning how to spell 
three disyllabic words in one lesson. 
There was a friendly rivalry among the 
children as to who could clap the hardest 
and loudest of all, and he whose hands 
were made the reddest thereby won the 
prize—a bonbon. 

One day I came across a pot of ver- 
milion. I knew it was wrong to steal 
the pot, so I took only a pinch of the 
pigment and rubbed it on the palms of 
my hands. I meant to have the reddest 
hands that day; but I swear that the 
thought of the reward thereof, of the 
bonbon itself, never entered my head. 
Well, I was adjudged the victor. But 
my brother, to whom I had confided the 
secret, said: ‘He rubbed paint on his 
hands, Sister Eugenia!” And she 
scolded mildly, like the saint that she 
was ; and I cried, and then she laughed, 
and I laughed, and all the children 
laughed with us—even my brother, who 
was rather afraid of the punitive trounc- 
ing which I did not give him at recess. 

I see her so vividly, my First Teacher, 
that I sit erect in my chair and open my 
eyes half fearfully. And when I lean 
back again and close them the memory 
of her and of my playmates pales, like 
stars before the sun, and I see 
my First Love ! 


She was older than I—indeed, my 
head did not reach above Her waist. She 
was a “chum” of my youngest aunt’s, 
and they were together in the highest 
class in the convent. She was of about 
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my aunt’s age, and as my aunt confesses 
to being twelve years my senior, and as I 
was five then, She must have been seven- 
teen at that time. 

I don’t remember much about Her 
characteristics. All that I recollect is 
that She wore fluffy white dresses of some 
airy stuff, and that She had long golden- 
brown tresses and a rosy face, with reg- 
ular features. She used to smile all the 
time, and Her teeth were white and even. 

I was wont to walk home with Her and 
my aunt every day, and they would say 
that I was their faithful escort. When 
She took my hand in hers my happiness 
was complete, and I jogged along be- 
side Her as proudly as could be. One 
day when I won the hand-clapping bon- 
bon by tremendous but strictly legiti- 
mate efforts, I wrapped it up in my 
handkerchief and put it in my pocket. 
At recess I went to Her and timidly 
offered it. She called my aunt to Her 
and they whispered and giggled, and 
then She gave a piece of the bonbon to 
my aunt and took a bit of it Herself and 
forced me to eat the remainder. And 
then She bent down and kissed me on 
the lips twice. 

Never again have I experienced such 
utter bliss as I did at that moment. I 
ran back to my fellows leaping joyously 
and gambolling like the child that I was. 
I cannot tell how happy I was, but I was 
very, very happy, and I forget how many 
playmates I cuffed and hugged and 
wrestled with, in the exuberance of my 
joy. But Ido remember that She and 
my aunt approached Sister Eugenia and 
that they chatted awhile, for I was 
watching them all the time, and that 
they laughed and looked toward me, 
then laughed again and talked until the 
recall bell sounded. . 

That very afternoon I made the ser- 
vant, whose particular occupation it was 
to accompany my brother and me on our 
pony rides, gather some jasmines. We 
rode to Her house. She was in the bal- 
cony with Her sisters, and when She saw 
us She said to me: “ Que hay, mi amor ? 
Para quien son esas flores ?” (Hallo, my 
love ; for whom are those flowers ?) 

I could not raise my hat, for I held 
the bunch of flowers in one hand and the 
reins in the other; but I managed to 
stammer out: “ For thee!” 
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“Oh, many thanks,” She said; and 
immediately She scampered downstairs 
and came beside me. I gave Her the 
flowers, and She forthwith, after the 
manner of girls in Panama, placed some 
in Her hair. She said they were lovely 
flowers, and how grateful She was, and 
how thoughtful I was ; and all the time 
I was blushing away at a furious rate. 
And then She asked, “ Wouldst thou 
like a little kiss?” 

On my pony I wasever so much taller 
than She ; but I bent down and said 
what in American would be equivalent 
to “You bet!” She laughed, proba- 
bly at my emphasis, and kissed me and 
pinched my cheek playfully and said I 
was getting fat. I rode away so happy 
that I did not think of asking Her for 
another besito—another little kiss. We 
rode on, my brother, the groom, and I, 
and if in my joy I deigned to notice the 
grass and the flowers and the sky, I 
must have deemed them very beautiful 
on that afternoon. 

We became better friends than ever 
and, my Mother abetting, I used to 
send flowers to Her almost every day. 
Of Sunday mornings I always went to 
my grandmother's house. She was sure 
to go thither after Mass. I would sit 
beside Her on the sofa. They, the 
grown-up folks, talked of things I did 
not understand. ButI did not care; I 
was by Her side, with my eyes in mute 
adoration fixed upon Her laughing face. 

One morning She did not go to 
school. I missed Her but I said noth- 
ing to anyone, and hoarded my sorrow 
as a miser does his treasure. On the 
next day She was absent again, and in 
the evening my mother told me that She 
was ill and bade me go to Her house 
and inquire after Her condition. I 
went, but they merely told me that 
there was no change. Every day for a 
fortnight I went to Her house and asked 
about Her and they always said that 
She was no better and would not let me 
see Her, though they told me that She 
sent Her love to me. And this consoled 


me. 

One day I did not go, and when I re- 
turned from my pony-ride my Mother 
told me that She had gone away for- 


ever. 
“Is She dead?” I asked. 
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“Yes,” replied my Mother. 

I was old enough to know that this 
meant that She would never again go 
to school or let me walk home with Her 
and give me “little kisses.” And my 
grief was so great that my Mother said 
to my Father: “He does not weep like 
a child.” 

She comforted and caressed me until 
I ceased crying. But that night, when 
I had gone to bed, I wept and wept un- 
til I finally fell asleep on an almost 
soaking pillow. And I dreamt that I 
was walking with Her in a big garden 
full of beautiful flowers and wonderful 
multicolored birds and many white 
doves which cooed all the time. 

On the next morning I told my 
Mother about my dream. She was 
greatly surprised and said to my Father, 
in an awed voice: “How wonderful ! 
The poor girl is in Paradise!” And 
my father, being an Anglo-Saxon, said 
nothing. But he looked very serious, I 
thought. 

In the afternoon my Mother took me 
to Her house. She told me to tell Her 
mother about my dream, and I did so ; 
and all the people there said it was in- 
deed wonderful. Her old nurse took 
me on her lap and I had to relate, with 
all the details, precisely what I had seen 
in my dream. When I had told her all 
that I remembered she said it was a 
blessed miracle; and also, that I was 
sojori, or endowed with the gift of sec- 
ond-sight. And from that day my rep- 
utation was great among the supersti- 
tious servant-folk of the town. 

My Mother led me into the room 
where, after the fashion of the Isthmus, 
She lay in her bed and not in a coffin. 
Four great wax-candles burned, one in 
each corner; and flowers were all about 
her, so that She seemed to sleep upon 
them. By Her head they had placed 
water-lilies and lilies of the valley, and 
alongside and at the foot there were 
tuberoses and mignonette, and Cape 
jasmines, and big yellow roses. 

She who lay upon them was very pale 
and much thinner than when I had last 
seen Her. Her eyes were closed and 


She seemed to be dreaming of sweet 
things, for on Her lips, only slightly less 
pallid than Her brow, there was a peace- 
ful smile. 


She was dressed in white 
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and She had a crown or wreath of white 
blossoms, such as girls wear at their first 
communion. It told that She had died 
in maidenhood. 

I looked at Her in silence, holding 
tightly my Mother’s hand. My Mother 
was weeping softly, repeating to her- 
self: “Poor girl, how beautiful She 
was!” 'The woman servants were sob- 
bing and wailing loudly, beating their 
breasts with their clenched fists and re- 
proaching themselves for not having 
loved Her more, when, as a matter of 
fact, they had idolized Her. 

But not until Her mother and my own 
were alone with me in another room did 
I burst out sobbing, in an agony of 
childish grief. 

About six months afterward I was 
riding by the graveyard with my 
Father. There was one grave on which 
there were some rose-bushes in full 
bloom. I asked my Father whose 
grave that was, and he told me that it 
was Hers. So I uncovered my head, 
and drew near. 

“T should like one of those roses,” I 
said to the groom ; and he dismounted 
and plucked one of the flowers. I took 
it home and gave it to my Mother to 
keep for me. 


The other day my Mother, in looking 
over some old family papers, came across 
a little package on which she could 
barely read a name, the ink was so 
faint. She called me to her and said: 
“Do you remember Minina ?” 

“No,” I said; “‘ who is She?” 

“Well, She was your First Love, and 
this ”—pointing to a pinch of yellow 
dust—‘“ is all that remains of a flower 
you plucked from Her grave.” And 
then I remembered. 

And undisturbed by the rumbling of 
the Elevated trains and the great hoarse 
panting of the life of the City, I leaned 
back in my chair and closed my eyes 
and saw it all—saw poor Sister Euge- 
nia, my First Teacher ; and saw Her, my 
First Love; and Her death, my First 
Grief—twenty-odd years ago. 


All of which I have written down, lest 
with the lapse of another score of years 
I should forget. 














A BELLIGERENT CUBAN 
By George Ethelbert Walsh 


I 


autumn sunset when the Wash- 

ington passed Sandy Hook for her 
second eastward trip to Southampton. 
The mammoth steamer had broken the 
westward record on her maiden voyage, 
and the groups of passengers on her for- 
ward deck had every reason to antici- 
pate a lively race across the ocean against 
time, and, incidentally, against the Cam- 
pania, whose sailing had preceded theirs 
by only five hours. This latest and 
most brilliant addition to the merchant 
marine flying the American flag, was 
equipped with all the modern inventions 
for speed, comfort, and service, both in 
times of peace and of war. When clear 
of the bar her twin screws churned the 
water into a seething foam, and the great 
black mass glided through the darken- 
ing waves at an accelerated speed. 

‘There, we’re clear of bars and chan- 
nels and buoys now!” exclaimed an 
elderly gentleman, addressing his daugh- 
ter. 

“ But this isn’t full speed yet. 
Captain Waters?” 

The commander, thus appealed to, 
looked into the dark eyes of the young 
woman, and shook his head negatively. 

“Not until we get beyond the line of 
the point,” he replied slowly, pointing 
toward the distant end of the Hook jut- 
ting out into the waters. 

“Have we any chance of overhauling 
the Campania?” queried another pas- 
senger, jingling in his pocket some 
money he had already bet on the race. 

Captain Waters shrugged his shoul- 
ders for reply. 

“She must be a good hundred miles 
or more ahead of us,” remarked a hand- 
some-looking Spaniard, who had just 
joined the group surrounding the cap- 
tain. 

Everybody glanced at the speaker, at- 
tracted as much by his military bearing 
as by the peculiar foreign accent in his 
voice. 


To sea was all aglow with the 


Is it, 


“JT suppose, Captain, that the ma- 
chinery is in good working order, and 
well tested by this time,” the man con- 
tinued, not noticing the attention he at- 
tracted. “She moves so smoothly 
through the water that I should judge 
her machinery to be almost perfect.” 

Even Captain Waters turned and 
looked at the speaker. His eyes were 
roaming restlessly over the horizon, ap- 
parently seeking some familiar land- 
mark ; and everyone had an opportunity 
to study the dark, bronzed face. It was 
youthful—not more than thirty-five— 
but strength anda self-reliant air played 
about the lines that were born of rough 
experience and sturdy discipline. No- 
ticing these marks of distinction, the 
Captain replied : 

“T see you have travelled the ocean 
in service, too.” 

“Yes, under the Spanish flag ; but 
not now. I hate the flag that has deso- 
lated my country.” ° 

He spoke bitterly, and with emphasis. 
Then, to satisfy the inquiring look upon 
the faces around him, he continued : 

“T’m a Cuban by birth, preferences, 
and sympathy. I’m enlisted now under 
the flag of my countrymen—insurgents, 
you may call them—and I will die for 
the cause if necessary. I’m going to 
Europe with some friends to see what 
help we can get by personal representa- 
tion. We have failed in your country 
and now we must look abroad. With a 
fine cruiser, and a million dollars in gold, 
we could defeat our enemies and be- 
come free.” 

The subject of the long-drawn-out 
conflict in Cuba interested everyone, and 
an animated discussion followed con- 
cerning the ultimate result of the revo- 
lution. While sympathy was prepon- 
deratingly on the side of the insurgents, 
the general opinion was that they would 
be finally subdued. 

‘*‘ Not if we had the materials of war,” 
dissented the young Cuban. “This 
steamer, for instance—you carry a mill- 
ion dollars in gold to Europe, do you 
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not, Captain? Well, with that money, 
and this steamer, we could defeat the 
Spanish forces, and declare our inde- 
pendence. We could transport sympa- 
thizers enough to the island to turn the 
wavering tide in our favor. Iam bound 
to get such a steamer and the money, if 
possible, for my countrymen. That is 
my mission now.” 

No one doubted the sincerity of the 
man’s words. Even Esther Wakeman, 
the only woman of the group, looked up 
admiringly at the handsome bearing of 
the speaker. 

“You Americans had to seek Euro- 
pean aid,” he continued, turning toward 
Mr. Wakeman and then resting his eyes 
upon Esther. For an instant he hesi- 
tated. The dark eyes of the girl looked 
him full in the face, and then drooped 
so that the long lashes almost touched 
her velvety cheek. 

“Even your women sacrificed every- 
thing for their country’s sake,” he added, 
in a softer voice. ‘They are doing the 
same in our country, and they should 
receive something more than sympathy 
for it.” 

An interruption separated the group 
at this point, and the young Cuban 
walked slowly toward the stern of the 
vessel. Two other bronzed countrymen 
joined him, and the three remained in 
close consultation fora longtime. Late 
that evening the Captain invited a pri- 
vate party into his luxuriously furnished 
cabin. Don Gomez was among the fa- 
vored few. His sturdy, independent 
words and manner had attracted the 
fancy of the Captain, and among his 
friends who shared this same feeling 
were Horace Wakeman, an American 
millionaire, and his daughter, Esther. 

“This is in the honor of Cuba and her 
patriots,” said the Captain, pleasantly, 
handing Don Gomez a glass of wine. 
“We're all sympathizers, if not actual 
helpers.” 

“T appreciate the honor you do me 
and my country, Captain. But we re- 
quire something more than sympathy 
for our cause.” 

“I understand,” replied the com- 
mander, not noticing the discourteous 
remark. ‘ But that is out of the ques- 
tion at present, so let us drink to Cuba’s 
health at least.” 
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The blinds were drawn at the cabin 
windows, and the white light of the elec- 
tric globe flooded the room, casting 
strong shadows in the corners and un- 
der the chairs and table. A gentle sea 
was giving a slight, rhythmic motion to 
the vessel, while the throb of the triple- 
expansion engines sent a quavering tre- 
mor from stem to stern. Under the 
shadow of the electric light Esther Wake- 
man reclined, listening to the animated 
discussion and making a remark occa- 
sionally that brought the admiring eyes 
of Don Gomez full upon her. He had 
not addressed her personally yet, but 
suddenly turning toward her he said : 

“Tf you sympathize with my country- 
men, Miss Wakeman, what is your opin- 
ion of a man who risks his life and repu- 
tation for its sake ?” 

“He must be a brave, self-denying, 
patriot,” she replied, quickly, the color 
mounting to her cheeks. 

“But his reputation! That is more 
important than his life. Even a patriot 
likes to be thought well of by those he 
calls his friends. Is he justified in sac- 
rificing even that for his country’s 
sake ?” 

“Yes, even that.” 

* And you would still think the same 
of a man who went to such extreme 
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steps to save his country? Take care 
how you answer! Remember, all is fair 
in war—and 

“ Of course I should consider the mo- 
tives of the man,” she replied, interrupt- 
ing him. “If it were done for the sake 
of his country, I do not see where the 
line could be drawn. For my part I 
should consider the man justified in 
going to very great extremes.” 

“Thank you! Your opinion is reas- 
suring.” 

The second night out, the Washing- 
ton met fair weather, but long, rolling 
seas. Half the passengers were sea- 
sick, and the other half a little uncer- 
tain in their motions. They staggered 
bravely from their staterooms to the 
main dining-saloon, but only a few ap- 
proved of the cooking. The interest in 
the race was somewhat abated, espe- 
cially as no signs of the Campania had 
yet been reported. 

It was long past midnight, and the 
decks were deserted, except by the 
watch, and a few sleepless passengers. 
The lightS in the staterooms were all 
out. Through the darkness of the night 
no companion steamer’s lights could be 
seen, and the great black hulk rushed 
through the curtain of darkness as if 
plunging into a bottomless pit. Cap- 
tain Waters had turned in, and the sec- 
ond officer was on the bridge. 

Suddenly on the after-deck several 
dark forms moved stealthily. A person 
stationed far above the vessel might have 
seen similar forms gliding along the for- 
ward deck, and toward the captain’s 
cabin. But no one of the crew appeared 
to notice the shadow-like movements. 
The silence of death reigned throughout 
the great throbbing mass of iron and 
steel. 

Even a shrill whistle did not startle 
any of the sleeping passengers, but the 
signal brought a score of shadowy forms 
from their hiding-places, and quicker 
than it takes to write it they fell upon 
the watch and overpowered them. There 
was scarcely a groan, or a noise louder 
than that of a heavy foot-step placed 
upon the wooden decks. The steamer, 
all unmindful of what was happening, 
rushed forward with the same regular 
movement. Half an hour passed. Sha- 
dowy forms could now be seen flitting 
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about the deck in greater numbers than 
before, and each moment they became 
bolder in their movements. 

Captain Waters, always a light sleeper, 
awakened in time to hear strange noises 
near his cabin door. Sitting upright in 
his bed he listened. Had a storm come 
up in the night? 

“Captain! Captain Waters !” 

The voice seemed familiar, but he 
could not recall it. 

“Open the door! I have something 
important to tell you. I’m Don Gomez.” 

Fearing lest something had happened, 
the Captain unlocked the heavy door, 
and admitted the young Cuban. The 
man was not alone, but several followed 
him inside, and the door was bolted be- 
hind them. Turning on the electric 
light, Don Gomez faced the surprised 
commander, and said : 

“Captain, I’m sorry to disturb you 
like this in the middle of the night, and 
to return your hospitality by ungrateful 
roughness. But the exigencies of war 
demand it. I’ve had to displace you in 
command of your steamer.” 

The astonished man stared at the 
Cuban, but uttered no word. 

“You understand your position, I 
hope,” Don Gomez continued. “You 
are temporarily my prisoner, but you 
shall have treatment suitable to your 
position as former captain of the Wash- 
ington. I demand only silence, and no 
interference with my plans.” 

He fingered a loaded pistol as he 
spoke. 

“We are well armed, and there are fifty 
of us, all Cubans, pledged to take this 
steamer to Cuba, or die in the attempt. 
We have captured, and put in irons 
every man of the crew, except the 
engineer, who is running the steamer 
by my orders with a pistol at his head. 
He has his choice of doing my bidding 
or dying. I offer you more liberty than 
that. You have the freedom of your 
cabin until I can land you at some con- 
venient place. But a double guard will 
be stationed outside to shoot you if you 
attempt anything desperate. The pas- 
sengers are all securely locked in their 
staterooms, with orders to stay there. 
Every passage-way is guarded, and the 
man who puts his head out will be shot. 
I should hate to commit any crime 
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against an American, but my duty to my 
country demands that I shonld be se- 
vere.” 

Unable to believe the story of such an 
astounding capture of an ocean steamer 
by a handful of Cuban insurgents, Cap- 
tain Waters started to his feet. 

“What is all this nonsense you're 
telling me?” 

“Beware, Captain!” warned Don 
Gomez. “ My friends here will shoot.” 

He pointed toward the three men who 
had entered the cabin with him. Every 
man was covering the Captain with a 
dangerous looking weapon. 

“Am I to submit to such an indig- 
nity?” fumed the Captain, beginning 
slowly to realize his position. 

“Tm sorry to say you must. There 
is no alternative but death. I’m no 
trifler, Captain. I have too much at 
stake.” ' 

A look at the man’s face satisfied Cap- 


tain Waters that he was at the mercy of 
a daring leader. 

“T can love, and be friendly in times 
of peace, Captain, but I have no feelings 
when war is declared. If you make me 
declare war against you I must kill you. 
Submit quietly and I shall always re- 
spect you.” 

It was foolishness to face death un- 
necessarily, and the Captain’s expression 
of wrath soon subsided, but inwardly 
he determined to watch his chance. It 
seemed so utterly absurd to have an 
ocean mail steamer held up by a hand- 
ful of Cuban insurgents that he still be- 
lieved that there must be a joke in it 
somewhere. 

“Now, Captain, if you have come to 
your proper senses,” Don Gomez said, 
coolly, “I shall relieve you of all fire- 
arms, and then leave you to finish your 
sleep, with these gentlemen to keep you 
company.” 
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After searching for pistols and knives 
Don Gomez quietly left the cabin, and 
proceeded to direct the sailing of the 
Washington. 

The uprising had been so simple and 
well planned that very few on board 
really knew what had happened. 
Among the one hundred and fifty pas- 
sengers fifty were Cubans under the 
secret. leadership of Don Gomez. At 
the appointed hour every man took his 
station, and performed his work as di- 
rected. The crew were captured and 
confined below by overpowering num- 
bers, and then the passengers were fast- 
ened in their staterooms, and ordered to 
remain there under penalty of death. A 
few shots had to be fired to intimidate 
some of the bolder spirits. With the 
capture of the captain, the whole steamer 
and its precious cargo passed into the 
hands of Don Gomez and his men. 

The course of the fleet greyhound of 
the ocean was changed, and by daybreak 
she was a long distance out of the regu- 
lar path of steamers to Europe, and 
heading straight for the southern seas. 
All that day she steamed steadily south, 
and the passengers were kept in their 
staterooms under strict guard. Don 
Gomez visited Captain Waters frequent- 
ly and consulted him about the coast. 

“T am going to land you and the 
passengers on the Florida coast,” he 
said. ‘It will be a little wild and bleak 
at the point I touch, but you will soon 
be able to reach some town. Then I 
must proceed to Cuba.” 

True to his word he allowed no one 
to be harmed, but on the fourth day 
the coast of Florida loomed up in the 
distance, and the work of disembarking 
the crew and passe»gers began. 

“We must do this systematically, 
Captain,” Don Gomez explained, as his 
men took a boat-load of passengers, and 
rowed them to the shore. ‘One pas- 
sage-way at atime is emptied, and the 
others are kept guarded. [If all the pas- 
sengers should be allowed to come on 
deck at once they might overwhelia us. 
The whole strength of my position is in 
keeping the people separated so that 
they cannot form a concerted uprising. 
No man, of himself, is going to risk his 
life to save the ship, but altogether they 
might make an attack.” 
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Boat-load after boat-load of human 
freight was rowed to the long, low- 
lying strand in the distance. When 
the last passenger was carried ashore, 
the crew was marched up in small de- 
tachments and ordered into the two 
large boats. Then Captain Waters, his 
officers, and Mr. Wakeman, with his 
daughter Esther, were brought upon 
deck. The latter were even then only 
dimly conscious of what had happened. 

“This is not a very happy ending to 
our acquaintance,” the new captain of 
the steamer said, slowly, before they 
descended into the boat awaiting them ; 
“but when we have declared our free- 
dom in Cuba I hope to make reparation 
to each of you, and to your government. 
Iam committing an act of piracy, but I 
do it for my country. My men need 
this fast steamer, and the gold in her. 
If we do not have them, the revolution 
may fail. I go to the extremes you ad- 
vised me, Miss Wakeman.” 

Esther started as he addressed her. 

« T—I—did—not——” 

“T know it ; you did not mean this; 
but I did when I put the question to 
you. I thought then I should like your 
sanction. It was a daring undertaking, 
but, believe me, I thought more of how 
you would view it than of the danger 
in it.” 

Despite the fact that he was a pirate 
upon the high seas, Esther could not 
help admiring the daring, handsome 
fellow before her. The excuse that 
he was doing it for his country, and 
not for any selfish motive, had some in- 
fluence in her judgment of him. 

“If this war ever ends I hope to meet 
you again,” he said, with a wistful ex- 
pression on his face. ‘‘ Until then, fare- 
well!” 

Turning to Captain Waters, he said, 
warmly : 

“ Captain, forgive my breach of hospi- 
tality ; it hurts me to be compelled to 
put you off your own ship ; I know what 
that means to a good captain ; but I see 
no other way out of the difficulty. I 
planned to capture the Washington be- 
fore we left New York, and I must carry 
out the scheme to theend. Good-by!” 

He did not extend his hand to give his 
former friends the opportunity to scorn 
him. He stood gloomily by the side of 
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the steamer until the boats shoved off. 
Then the American flag was hauled 
down and the Cuban ensign run up in 
its place. 

A few minutes later and the magnifi- 
cent steamer bowled out to sea again to 
enter upon her dangerous mission as an 
insurgent cruiser and transport. Cap- 
tain Waters and his friends watched 
her from their lonely position on the 
beach until she was low upon the 
horizon. A alight moisture collected 
around the eyes of the Captain, but he 
was heard to remark : 

“The most daring adventure I ever 
heard of !” 


I 


Tue United States cruiser and com- 
merce destroyer Hartford was belching 
forth clouds of dark smoke from her 
four funnels as she dashed merrily 
through the long rolling seas. The sun 
glinted upon her polished decks, and 
flashed from the heavy guns trained 
over the bow and forward turrets. 
A sharp lookout was kept from the 
conning tower, while the officers be- 
low furtively glanced around the hori- 
zon occasionally, as if anxiously expect- 
ing to see something. There was a sup- 
pressed feeling of expectation written 
upon the faces of even the common 
seamen. 

The cruiser was the latest addition to 
the White Squadron. American inge- 
nuity had been exhausted in combin- 
ing great powers of speed, strength, 
and fighting qualities, in this latest 
product of naval architecture. Her 
speed was rated higher than that of any 
of her sister cruisers, the Minneapolis 
and Columbia ranking only second to 
her in this respect. 

No prouder commander sailed the 
high seas than Captain Severn, who now 
navigated her on her first warlike mis- 
sion. Every man aboard felt a glow of 
pride for the white cruiser. She was now 
steaming along at only three-quarters 
speed, but she made the water boil and 
foam under her bows as if she intended 
to cut her way into the very bowels of 
the sea. 

“ We ought to run across her at any 
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moment in these waters,” Captain Sev- 
ern remarked to the executive officer. 

“Unless she is dodging around among 
some of the Bahama Islands,” replied 
Lieutenant Van Ensign, glancing anx- 
iously through his glasses toward dis- 
tant specks upon the eastern horizon. 

“They would be more apt to keep 
upon the open sea, where there is plenty 
of room for maneuvring. Remember, 
she is the fleetest ocean steamer in ex- 
istence.” 

“And we have the swiftest cruiser 
afloat,” Van Ensign answered, proudly. 

“Yes, but her powers have never been 
tested against the Washington,” Captain 
Severn added, thoughtfully. “If we do 
catch up with her it will be the greatest 
race in history.” 

Hours passed slowly. The anxious 
watchers grew tired of scanning the 
horizon in search of their prey. Vessels 
would be sighted in the distance, but 
when approached they would prove to 
be regular liners or tramp steamers 
engaged in legitimate commerce. Late 
in the afternoon Captain Severn and 
Lieutenant Van Ensign were seated on 
the hurricane deck, quietly enjoying the 
cool sea-breeze. 

“TI suppose the fellow will show some 
fight when caught,” the latter was say- 
ing, referring to Don Gomez, of the 
Washington. 

* Probably not,” was the reply. “ Ac- 
cording to Captain Waters he was a very 
polite and philosophical chap, and he 
will very likely accept his fate without a 
murmur. Finding himself cornered, he 
will surrender quietly.” 

“TIT must confess I have a secret ad- 
miration for him. It’s too bad that we 
have to hunt him. I believe he’s honest, 
and would make full reparation to the 
steamship company if his party came 
out victorious.” 

“Yes, but it’s the insult to the Ameri- 
can flag. If we let one such offence go 
by dozens of others would be ready to 
do the same thing. We'd have every 
American vessel boarded in a short time.” 

They remained quiet for a moment, 
puffing at their cigars. 

“For my part I wish she were an 
armed cruiser, so that we could have a 
fight,” suddenly said the young Lieuten- 
ant. 
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Captain Severn smiled. 

“Probably we shall have some fight- 
ing. She’s had time to fit herself out 
with some heavy guns. It was nearly 
two weeks ago that the crew and pas- 
sengers were landed. She has a belt of 
armor around her sides which will pro- 
tect her pretty well from solid shot. 
The Washington was built with the idea 
of being turned into a swift cruiser in 
time of war.” 

“True, but what chance has she 
against a cruiser of this type? We 
could blow her out of water at long 
range.” 

“Hm, hm,” murmured the Captain, 
drumming his fingers on the chair. “I 
suppose we could.” 

The sun was only an hour high. A 
slight ocean-breeze fanned the waves 
into small white caps. The men, tired 
with their long watching, were losing 
some of their vigilance. From the fore- 
top came the cry: 

“Steamer on the port bow !” 

Everybody was aroused instantly, but 
Captain Severn and his executive officer 
waited patiently for further descriptions. 

“Dark hull; three smoke -stacks ; 
steaming rapidly to the northeast ; fly- 
ing the + 

Every ear was strained to catch the 
next word. 

“Flying the—some foreign flag,” 
called the lookout. ‘Can’t make it out 

ret.” 

: Captain Severn swept the sea with his 
powerful glasses. He looked long and 
quietly at the dim object in the dis- 
tance, now growing larger rapidly. 

“Look!” he suddenly exclaimed, 
handing the glasses to Van Ensign. 
“Isn’t that the Washington ?” 

“Yes, Captain ; we have her at last !” 
the latter replied, quickly. _“ She’s run- 
ning at right angles to us.” 

In another moment all was bustle and 
activity. Orders were given quickly. 
The white cruiser swung her nose 
around, and pointed in the direction of 
the distant steamer. An extra cloud of 
smoke belched from the smoke-stacks, 
and the triple screws increased their rev- 
olutions. The men stood by their guns 
ready for further orders. 

Meanwhile, the dark steamer in the 
distance had changed her course. 
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“Ha! They have sighted us!” ex- 
claimed the Captain. “Now for the 
race. We'll see whether an American 
cruiser can overhaul the best steamer in 
the world.” 

Full speed had been put on, and 
the hull quivered and shuddered under . 
the powerful actions of the screws. Her 
prow cut each wave in two, and scattered 
a sea of foam and spray far over the for- 
ward deck. Obedient to the slightest 
movement of the wheel, the Hartford 
swept along at a speed never before at- 
tained by a war vessel. 

But far ahead volumes of smoke rolled 
up from the pursued steamer, indi- 
cating the terrific pressure of steam 
that her furnaces were generating in her 
boilers. A long wake of white foam 
trailed behind her, and the sea ap- 
peared to be disturbed far on either 
side. 

“She’s under full headway now,” re- 
marked Captain Severn, with a quiet 
smile. 

Another order was given to the en- 
gineer, and the Hartford bowled along 
still faster under forced draught. The 
race was now begun in dead earnest. 
Both steamers were burning coal as fast 
as their furnaces could consume it. 
Night was coming on, but in the soft 
twilight the two vessels were clearly 
visible. 

“They will keep their lights going to- 
night, for they think they can easily 
outrun us, and they are ready for a 
race.” 

The Captain’s prediction proved true. 
By nine o'clock the Washington’s lights 
were blazing away in the distance as if 
she were going her ordinary course to 
Europe. The white, electric lights of 
the cruiser made her decks a brilliant 
scene. The powerful search-light was 
casting a broad path of flame directly 
ahead, keeping the steamer in view 
even without her tell-tale lamps. 

*‘ She could not dodge us in the dark- 
ness if she wished,” said Van Ensign. 
“We could keep her in view with the 
search-light until morning, unless——” 

“ Unless she can outrun us,” the Cap- 
tain finished. 

The chase was evidently destined to 
be along one. The two steamers were 
pretty well matched, and for a long time 
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the distance between them seemed un- 
changed. Then the lights ahead grew 
plainer. The cruiser was drawing slow- 
ly toward her. Her search-light could 
now reveal objects that were before in- 
visible to the naked eye. 

But not a word of exultation was ut- 
tered on board of the cruiser. Every- 
one was alert and excited, but no out- 
ward sign betrayed their feelings. 
Everyone, even down to the lowest 
sailor, was wrapped up in the intensity 
of the moment. Each one felt that he 
was responsible for the speed of the 
steamer. The regular stroke of the pis- 
ton-rods was music to their ears. Any 
sudden jar or break in the machinery 
would have broken the hearts of the 
men at quarters. 

Down in the fire-room the coal-heav- 
ers and firemen were working with the 
enthusiasm of veterans. Half naked they 
toiled heroically to feed the insatiable 
fire that leaped and sputtered in the 
huge furnaces. The men in the engine- 
room moved rapidly from one point 
to another, filling the cups with oil, and 
watching the smooth action of each 
separate part of the machinery. The air 
was stifling down there, and the heat al- 
most unbearable ; but no man had time 
to think of the exhausting situation. 

Shot and shell had been passed up 
and each division stood by its loaded 
gun ready to act. The water-tight 
bulkheads had been closed. Nothing 
that science or discipline could do had 
been neglected. 

“By daybreak we'll have her,” mut- 
tered the Captain, consulting his watch. 
“There is no mistake now. We can 
beat any ship afloat.” 

The lights ahead were now so close 
that objects on the steamer could be dis- 
tinguished with the naked eye. But the 
first exultation among the crew had 
hardly subsided when a loud whistling 
rent the air, and a solid shot whizzed 
close over the deck of the cruiser, fol- 
lowed by the loud report of a gun. 

“They mean fight!” ejaculated the 
Captain, calmly. ‘“ Well, I hoped to 
take the steamer back uninjured, but 
we can’t stand being fired upon.” 

As he spoke another shot shrieked 
through the air, high above the deck, 
and struck the search-light, smashing it 
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into a thousand fragments, and then 
passed astern into the sea. Instantly 
every light on board the Washington 
went out, and the prey was lost in the 
darkness. 

“A splendid shot, or an accident!” 
said Captain Severn. 

The next moment every light on 
board of the Hartford was extinguished, 
and the two vessels were lost to each 
other’s view. 

On the bridge of the Washington 
Don Gomez stood, giving his orders in 
a cool, unfaltering voice. When the 
lights disappeared from the pursuing 
cruiser, he gave his orders to change 
the course of the steamer. He realized 
that only a bold move could now save 
him from the clutches of the relentless 
enemy. 

“ We must double on our tracks,” he 
said quietly to his assistant, a Cu- 
ban officer of about his own age. “If 
we can pass her in the darkness, we can 
escape. Keep perfect silence upon the 
decks.” 

Like a phantom ship the steamer 
glided slowly around, and turned to 
pass the cruiser not two cables’-lengths 
to one side. The engines were slowed 
down so that the screws made less noise 
in the water. Not alight could be seen 
in any direction, and almost perfect si- 
lence reigned upon the dark ocean. 

“They will not change direction 
probably for some time,” Don Gomez 
whispered, “and our present course is 
safe. Listen for any sign of her.” 

In the pitchy darkness the interest 
in the chase was intensified. Every 
Cuban stood motionless at his post. 
The next few minutes would decide 
their fate. The stakes were high, but 
there was still a chance of winning. 

“‘We must be nearly abreast of her,” 
whispered the first officer, “and I see 
nothing.” 

Every eye was strained in the dark- 
ness. Could they have passed the Hart- 
ford already ? 

* Listen!” suddenly exclaimed Don 
Gomez. 

There was the unmistakable murmur 
of the cruiser ploughing through the 
waters. The throb of her machinery, 
and the churning of her screws. came 
like the muffled roar of a distant water- 
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fall. It seemed to come from 
over the port side at one mo- 
ment, and the next from over 
the starboard. No man ut- 


steamer. The uncertainty of 
sound in the darkness baffled 
even the worthiest seaman. 

The next minute was one 
of intense excitement. The 
rushing of the cruiser 
through the water grew loud- 
er and plainer. The two ves- 
sels were approaching each 
other. Don Gomez grew 
nervous. It was impossible 
now to change the course of 
the steamer intelligently. 
Had he made a mistake in 
his calculations ? 

The half inaudible noise 
grew into the roar of a cata- 
ract, and every Cuban trem- 
bled. Either they would pass 
close to the cruiser, or cross 
her path obliquely. In the 
darkness Don Gomez felt his 
helplessness, and drops of 
perspiration started out up- 
on his forehead. But the in- 
tensity of his feelings was 
suddenly relieved. 

“Steamer on the starboard ! 
My God!” 

The lookout shrieked the 
warning at the top of his voice. Then ev- 
ery eye was turned in time to see a great 
white object rushing out of the gloom 


upon them. The cruiser had changed: 


her course in the darkness, and was now 
crossing the path of the steamer, un- 
conscious of her close proximity. Don 
Gomez had just time to give a few hoarse 
orders to his men, but every Cuban 
was paralyzed with fear. The next in- 
stant the ram of the heavy cruiser struck 
the steamer amidships. There was a 
crashing and crunching of steel and 
timber, and the Washington began to 
settle rapidly. A wild despairing cry 
from a hundred throats out of the 
blackness startled the crew of the 
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Don Gomez, still clinging to the bridge. 


Hartford, and hands were raised to 
clutch at the sheer sides of the com- 
merce destroyer. 

Then all was over. The headway of 
the Hartford was checked, the electric 
lights suddenly flashed out upon her 
decks again, and by their aid the men 
caught a glimpse of the terrible scene . 
about them. The steamer was disap- 
pearing beneath the black waves, mak- 
ing a horrible sucking noise as it drew 
the helpless crew down with it. The 
last to sink beneath the surface was 
Don Gomez, still clinging to the bridge 
of the steamer, where he had stood to 
the end, giving orders that could no 
longer be obeyed. 

















ACCORDING TO BAEDEKER 


By Mary C. Baird 


Rome, January 17, 1895. 

EAREST JESSICA: It takes all 
[) the spirit out of one to write 

“Rome” at the top of a letter. 
Somehow, there’s a feeling of respon- 
sibility, unknown before; a sense of 
having-to-live-up - to-one’s-opportunities 
which I, at least, am experiencing for the 
first time. However, with you, dear, I 
need not be burdened long by any such 
uncomfortable consciousness, for I re- 
member that you made me promise to 
write as little description as possible, 
and certainly I shall obey your behest 
to the end. 

It is so different, now, with George. 
He wants to know every smallest detail 
—where we go, and whom we meet ; 
what he said and what she said— most 
of all, my impressions of everything, 
from St. Peter’s and the Pope down to 
our pension andthe people init. Mam- 
ma says that is as it should be, and that 
if George didn’t take this profound inter- 
est in my life during these early days of 
our engagement, it would augur badly 
for the future. And Serena says—but 
that would fill two such letters as I mean 
to write you to-day. 

Serena is the best cousin that ever 
lived, but she has a conscience that is 
something marvellous—to be leaned 
against, and, occasionally, sat upon! 
Just now she is exercising it daily in 
sight-seeing, and anything more edify- 
ing than the spectacle of mamma and 
Serena “doing” the Eternal City, I 
hope I may never behold! One takes 
Baedeker, and the other Hare’s “Walks.” 
Thus armed, they go from place to place, 
reading alternately (an antiphonal ser- 
vice, as it were), discussing each inch 
of marble or canvas, admiring where 
they are told to admire, and condemn- 
ing when so advised. Fortunately, 
their authorities agree, as a rule, but 
when, as has happened, there is a dif- 
ference of opinion, it is a solemn mo- 
ment. Serena’s conscience is given full 
play, and though she is deference it- 


self to mamma, she holds her own firmly, 
while my respected parent yields never 
an inch. I generally stroll away and 
await the “ finish ” ata distance. Mam- 
ma sometimes appears flushed with vic- 
tory, and then I know that Hare is on top. 
She is his fond disciple, while Serena 
quotes Baedeker, blindly and implicitly. 
I tell her I think she ought to see to 
having him canonized while she is here, 
though the church calendar is pretty 
crowded ; but she doesn’t mind the 
teasing, and soon I hear the old refrain, 
* According to Baedeker——” 

We are usually four in our walks 
abroad. A young Englishman, Mr. 
Harley Waterford, who was on our 
steamer, surprised us by appearing at 
our pension the other day, and is now 
doing duty as our escort to churches 
and galleries, as well as on shopping 
excursions and to the five-o’clock tea 
shop at the foot of the Spanish Stairs, 
where we usually end our busy days. 
Mr. Waterford is charming to mamma 
and Serena, and civil to me. We have 
fought and all but bled at least a dozen 
times every day since he arrived, and 
the range of subjects has been varied, 
from our right to be called a democratic 
nation to the question of his “accent,” 
the existence of which he of course de- 
nies. Nevertheless I am trying hard to 
acquire it, and you should hear me say 
“ Really ” to some of his most ponder- 
ous remarks. But then he is amusing 
at times, which is more than can be 
said of most of our fellow-boarders at 
the Pension Palatine. Why did we go 
there? Because mamma has a friend 
who wrote her that pension life was 
“more broadening than the ordinary ho- 
tel experience,” and that at this house 
the “atmosphere ” was “ most artistic and 
refined ;” and as mammais a devout be- 
liever in the importance of “atmos- 
phere,” especially of this variety, we 
were hurried off from the Quirinale, 
where I was just beginning to have a 
good time, and were set down in this 
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decidedly cosmopolitan crowd of human 
beings. Iam afraid that most of them 
are Americans. 

Mamma’s friend, Mrs. Huntley, is a 
nice little woman. When she can forget 
that she must broaden Serena’s mind 
and mine, and begins to tell us about 
the people in the house, I quite like her. 
She comes into our room after break- 
fast every morning, and regales us 
with what she has heard at whist the 
night before. When she sees that we 
are getting too absorbed in her tale she 
breaks off suddenly with—“ And now, 
my dear Mrs. Lee, don’t let me keep you 
any longer. I think you said this was 
the day for your visit to the Palazzo 
Corsini. Serena, my love, I hope you 
will particularly observe »” but here 
I fly to get my hat, for I know that 
my turn will come next, and I will ob- 
serve just what I please, Mrs. Huntley, 
and nothing more! 

Well, I will tell you in my next more 
of the people and the place. It is late, 
and we must rise early to-morrow for a 
jaunt to Tivoli. 

By the way, if you should see George, 
it isn’t necessary to mention Mr. Water- 
ford’s name to him. I never tell him 
about any of the men we meet. I know 
it would bore him, and then, too, he.isso 
busy just now. Poor fellow, I hope he 
will not overdo ! 





Your affectionate 
DIana. 


Romg, February 16, 1895. 


Well, Jessica, dear, I have neglected 
you shamefully, but such a busy month 
as this has been! Mrs. Huntley is 
broadening us wonderfully, and I am 
beginning to take a burning interest in 
things I never cared about before. Mr. 
Waterford is very helpful, too—educa- 
tionally. When we attended a lecture in 
the Forum this morning, he saved me 
from spraining my ankle as I stepped 
from stone to stone, trying to hear the 
words of the discourse to which mam- 
ma and Serena were intently listening 
and both taking notes. I caught this 
much : 

“And ze punishment, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, was, zat ze pairson should be 
killed, his body sewed up in a sack with 
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serpents, scorpions, and ozzer ingre- 
dients, and——” 

But here I stumbled, and Harley 
Waterford caught me in time to save 
serious trouble. Signor Cesari adver- 
tises that his English isas perfect as his 
Italian ; itis very nice of him to be will- 
ing to say so,l[am sure! They are very 
stimulating, these lectures. I get rather 
tired, but Mr. Waterford lets me sit 
down on his overcoat and holds my 
parasol almost as nicely as any Ameri- 
can could do. Serena never sits down. 
She wanders with pencil and book in and 
out of the ruins, up and down the Via 
Sacra, her Baedeker open for reference, 
and her expression something for the 
saints to envy. Inever saw anyone 
enjoy herself quite so thoroughly. She 
never complains, is always ready to go 
or to stay, and when the rest of us are 
in bed at night, she writes out her notes 
to send home to her sister, who is a 
teacher. Sometimes just as Iam falling 
asleep, a voice from the next room calls : 
* Diana, do you remember what Signor 
Cesari called the architecture of the 
Capitol? According to Baedeker ——” 

But I throw a pillow at the door and 
only groan for reply. 

I can’t tell how Mr. Waterford re- 
gards Serena. He watches her a good 
deal, but seldom talks to her, at least 
when I am about; while I doubt if he 
ever enters her thoughts, unless as she 
thanks him for some bit of information 
not down in Baedeker. I suppose he 
ought to be told of my engagement, but 
it seems hardly wise to announce it yet, 
especially where one knowsscarcely any- 
body. Iam polite to the young man, 
nothing more than that, and I do feel it 
a duty to take him down as much as I 
can, for his British conceit about some 
things is insufferable. This leads to 
more or less conversation, of course, but 
the motive I have is so beneficent that 
I feel justified in giving up considerable 
time tohim. Just think how much more 
amiable and modest Mr. Waterford will 
be when I am done with him ! 

Serena asked me the other day, while 
we were all having ices at the Café Na- 
zionale, if I had heard from George 
during the week. I shook my head at 
her, and explained afterward why I pre- 
ferred that my engagement should not 
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be made known at present—that is, I 
tried to explain, but she seemed a little 
obtuse that afternoon, and I couldn’t 
make it half as clear to her as I have done 
to myself or to you. (I am sure you 
understand me!) I told Serena that 
even if my reasons were not given in 
Baedeker they were good and sufficient ; 
but that hurt her a little, and so I said 
we would drop the subject ; and that I 
wasn't in the least offended. She is a 
dear girl, but just a little intense. 

Papa writes that George talks of join- 
ing us, but I think the trip will benefit 
him in the spring more than if he should 
come now in the depth of winter. He 
takes cold so easily, you know. Dear 
fellow ! 

Mr. Waterford has been just a little 
distant ever since Serena asked me that 
question at the café. We were getting 
on so nicely, too. He is giving me 
Meredith to read, and I really under- 
stand some of it quite well. Serena has 
read everything Meredith ever wrote 
—some of them twice over; but Iam 
very sure that if I ever finish “ Beau- 
champ’s Career” I shall feel tolerably 
satisfied. I take a chapter every night 
while Serena is writing out her notes, 
and then I am fresh for my examination 
the next morning, when Mr. Waterford 
invariably asks me how far I have gone, 
and what I think of the situation. It 
is a little wearing, and mamma says I 
have grown thin this winter. I tell her 
it is the “atmosphere” that does the 
mischief, but she thinks I mean malaria, 
and gives me quinine. 

If you decide to read Meredith, so 
that you can enter the Meredith Club, 
don’t begin with ‘ Beauchamp ”—you 
can’t skip, anywhere. But Serena says 
that “Richard Fernel” is lighter, and 
that sounds hopeful I hope you will 
join the club ; I mean to do so. They 
give four teas every winter, and Anna 
Morton said the nicest girls she knew 
were members. . That Kate Osgood, 
who dresses so stunningly, you know, is 
president. She has been engaged three 
times since she came out. Serena says 


her paper on “Meredith’s Women as 
Types of Constancy ” was the finest ever 
read before the club. 

Your loving 


D1. 


Rome, March 24, 1895. 

Deargst Jessica: We are almost ready 
to leave Rome, and I am not sorry, for 
with Meredith by night, and Baedeker 
by day, your poor Diana is rapidly los- 
ing her old spirits. I know I am broad- 
er mentally, but physically I am a shad- 
ow! 

We are just in from St. Peter’s, where 
the Pope celebrated mass to-day for the 
first time this winter. We had an early 
and hurried breakfast and reached the 
church at half-past seven. For two 
hours we stood, awaiting the arrival of 
the Holy Father, and two more while 
the mass was being said and various 
addresses read by visiting cardinals. 
When the frail, kindly old man was 
borne in above the heads of the eager 
crowd, amid the cries of “ Viva il Papa 
Ré,” and the waving of handkerchiefs 
and shouts of delight, I forgot my Hu- 
guenot ancestors, and thrilled with the 
same emotion betrayed in the flushed 
faces and shining eyes about me. The 
throng was very dense ; thirty thousand 
do not, of course, fill the vast building, 
but that number, packed like sardines 
into one corner, can make one feel 
slightly crowded. Mr. Waterford and 
I had become separated from the others, 
and he struggled manfully to keep the 
students next me from completely 
crushing me. Once he was obliged to 
put his arm quite around me to prevent 
my total annihilation by an ardent Cath- 
olie sister in whose way I accidentally 
stood. I caught his expression at that 
moment, and have felt a little uncom- 
fortable ever since. Perhaps I had bet- 
ter speak of my engagement soon. You 
know I am not a girl who would lead a 
man on just for the fun of the thing, 
and if there is any chance that Mr. 
Waterford may have misunderstood my 
friendliness, I suppose it would be well 
to casually mention the facts of the case 
as regards George. That, I know, will 
spoil everything. Mr. Waterford is so 
peculiar, and, I am afraid, will resent 
what has been done, on my part, with 
all sisterly feeling. 

Mamma calls me. I will send this now, 
and later will write you how the poor 
fellow takes my news ; I dread a scene! 

Yours, 
Diana. 
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Paris, May 1, 1895. 

Dearest Jessica: I cannot remember 
where or when I last wrote you. We 
have been in Florence for a month, and 
I am now so busy getting my trous- 
seau, that I have had to let all my let- 
ters go unanswered a shockingly long 
time. 

I think Serena’s engagement to Mr. 
Waterford had not been announced 
when I wrote. We are all so pleased ; 
it is very suitable in every way. He is 
a nice fellow, though plain (almost 
painfully so!), and with the clumsiness 
characteristic of Cambridge men ; but 
Serena is very happy, and will, I am 
sure, make him so. Her naturally 
sweet disposition will enable her to en- 
dure what, to me, would be a very try- 
ing temper on his part, and she is so 
docile that his efforts to improve her 
will be received with meekest grati- 
tude. Then, too, she knows her Mere- 
dith by heart. Without doubt, they 
were made for one another ! 

It seems to me I wrote you a hurried, 
somewhat incoherent letter from Rome, 
but I was very tired (my mind has 
been so full of George and the approach- 


ing wedding all winter), and probably 
misunderstood what, at any other time, 
would have seemed quite a different af- 
fair. (Of course you destroy my letters, 
always, as Ido yours.) Mamma says Mr. 
Waterford told her he had loved Se- 
rena ever since he first saw her with 
her little red Baedeker under her arm. 
I am sure I don’t see what Baedeker 
had to do with it, and I asked Serena 
if her Harley proposed in the regular 
guide-book phraseology, and how he 
putit. But she said, laughingly : 

“Di, dear, according to Baedeker, 
one not familiar with a foreign lan- 
guage should not leave the beaten track ; 
so, as you could not possibly understand, 
even if I told you how it all came about, 
hadn’t you better stay where you are, 
and be satisfied ?” 

It was the longest speech Serena ever 
made me, and I confess I don’t quite 
make it out. But I don’t care, now. 
George is coming to-morrow, and you 
can imagine how I long to see the dear 
boy; it has been so hard to wait all 
these months ! 

Your devoted, 
Diana. 
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V.—LAW 


By Alice Severance 


HEN Shakespeare so_beauti- 

fully depicted Portia in her 

dual role of the soft-hearted 
woman and logical lawyer, he little 
dreamed that he was foreshadowing the 
personality of the real Portia of the nine- 
teenth century. 

One can scarcely admit that law is a 
sentimental profession, even when it is 
expounded by pretty lips ; nevertheless, 
the woman lawyer is an interesting type 
of progress. She has in many States 
succeeded in breaking down worn-out 
traditions and demonstrated her right 
to plead at the bar alongside of her 
masculine confréres. 

When the woman lawyer first as- 
serted herself, the public looked upon 
her with distrust, and would have none 


of her, declaring that law was an en- 
tirely unfeminine vocation ; they had, 
however, become quite reconciled to 
the woman physician, who studied anat- 
omy side by side with men, and demon- 
strated her ability to cope with them. 

The statutes of most of the States in 
the Union discriminated against the ad- 
mission of women to the bar, men de- 
claring that they were incapable of logi- 
cal deductions and would never be able 
to give unbiassed decisions, also that 
they would come in contact with many 
disagreeable things. The universities 
obstinately closed their doors against 
them, and remained so until a few de- 
termined women began to question 
their right to discriminate between the 
Sexes. 
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One of the first persons who succeeded 
in breaking down old-time prejudices 
was Mrs. Clara Foltz, a woman of indi- 
viduality and commanding intellect, 
who had vowed to set aside convention- 
ality and adopt the profession of law. 
Her path was by no means strewn with 
flowers, but bristled with obstacles, 
which, with infinite patience, tact, and in- 
genuity, she overcame one by one. 

When this lady arrived at a final de- 
cision as to the choice of her career she 
applied for admission to Hastings Col- 
lege, which formed a portion of the State 
University of California. The trustees 
refused to allow Mrs. Foltz to study on 
account of her sex. She then brought 
suit against the regents of the college, 
on the ground that it was a part of the 
State University and therefore a public 
institution, women as wellas men being 
eligible for admission. Mrs. Foltz pre- 
sented her case with great eloquence 
and finally won the suit. This decision 
was, however, so long delayed that she 
was unable to fully avail herself of the 
fruits of her victory. 

After carrying her point Mis. Foltz, 
in 1877, applied herself diligently to the 
study of law, and after preparing her- 
self thoroughly for her profession, dis- 
covered that, owing to a clause in the 
Constitution of the State of California, 
women were ineligible to practise in 
the courts. ‘This disappointment would 
have proved an overwhelming one to 
most women, but not to Mrs. Foltz, 
who saw that only one thing remained 
to be done, and that was to bring about 
the repeal of the obnoxious statute. 
She went before the legislature and pre- 
sented a bill, which was, however, de- 
feated. Although the lady did not at 
this time carry her point, she was in no- 
wise discouraged. She succeeded in 
having the bill brought up for recon- 
sideration ; the second time, owing to 
her untiring efforts, it passed and was 
taken to the governor, who signed it at 
once. 

In 1878 Mrs. Foltz was admitted to 
practise in the District Court of San 
Diego, and in 1879 in the Supreme Court 
of California. All the while this deter- 
mined woman was diligently pursuing 
her studies, reading law by night and 
attending to her office work by day. 


Slowly but surely she won her way to 
the front, and secured the respect and 
admiration of lawyers all over the coun- 
try. 

__ Foltz afterward removed to San 
Francisco, where she built up a suc- 
cessful practice. This lady takes great 
interest in politics, and being well versed 
in local affairs was asked to canvass the 
State in the interest of the Democratic 
party. She succeeded in electing her 
gubernatorial candidate, who selected 
his eloquent advocate to investigate the 
manual training and polytechnic schools 
in the Eastern States, in order to im- 
prove the school system of California. 
She was also made trustee of the State 
Normal Schools. 

Always to the fore in everything per- 
taining to humanitarianism, Mrs. Foltz 
interested herself in reforming abuses 
in the prisons and other public institu- 
tions, doing much to ameliorate the 
condition of the outcasts of society. 

This indefatigable woman succeeded 
in amending many of the laws of Cali- 
fornia. It was through her interven- 
tion, for instance, that women were ap- 
pointed notaries public. 

“Yes, I am proud to say that men 
have learned to trust to my legal know!l- 
edge,” said this bright woman. “I am 
the adviser of several large corporations, 
and have won many important cases ; 
only last summer I won a $75,000 suit 
in Colorado Springs. I could cite many 
other instances of success.” 

During the Columbian Exposition, 
Mrs. Foltz was chosen as the represent- 
ative of the San Francisco bar, and be- 
fore the World’s Congresses of Juris- 
prudence and Reform she made learned 
and stirring addresses; she also spoke 
before the women lawyers of the Queen 
Isabella Association, her speeches being 
highly commended by leading repre- 
sentatives of the bar. 

One of Mrs. Foltz’s great achieve- 
ments was the organization in San Fran- 
cisco of the Portia Law Club, whose ul- 
timate aim is the establishment of a law 
university for women, where they can 
secure all the advantages of a legal 
education. She is the dean of the club, 
and has delivered many interesting ad- 
dresses before its members. 

Last summer, Mrs. Foltz visited Eu- 
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rope, and, after an extended 
tour, decided to make New 
York her home. She has a 
finely appointed office in 
Temple Court and here she 
sits with volumes of Black- 
stone and other dry legal 
authorities piled up before 
her ; a touch of sweet wom- 
anliness is, however, evi- 
denced in the vase of fresh 
flowers which always stands 
upon her desk. 

“T quite understand the 
difficulties in winning my 
way among strangers,” said 
she, as she balanced a pearl- 
handled paper-knife in her 
shapely fingers; “it is not 
only my own reputation 
which is at stake, but the 
future of those who will fol- 
low in my footsteps. I have 
the greatest confidence in 
the intellectual ability of my 
own sex, and feel that in as- 
serting myself lam making 
the way easier for all women ; 
some one of us must be the 
pioneer, and it is the inde- 
pendent and fearless ones 
who are fitted to open the 
way for their more timid sis- 
ters; many possess ability 
and little confidence, but af- 
ter the barriers are burned 
away they find it easy to 
succeed.” 

Mrs. Foltz has decided 
views about vital matters which concern 
her sex. Speaking about divorce, she 
says: “The sacredness of marriage is 
not a sound argument against divorce ; 
no one regards the marriage tie with 
greater reverence than I, but I mean 
the real marriage born of love and es- 
teem. When love ceases to exist mar- 
riage is no longer sacred, and divorce is 
the only refuge.” 

And now curious readers will ask, 
What manner of woman is Clara Foltz, 
who has managed, by pluck and deter- 
mination, to win her way in the exact- 
ing profession of law? I might answer 
that she is the embodiment of Shake- 
speare’s Portia, a person of charming 
femininity, who, while being courageous 
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Mrs. Foltz. 


and self-reliant, is endowed with all of 
the pleasing and tender virtues of her 
sex. Although the mother of grown 
up children, she is in the prime of her 
womanhood ; she possesses a fine, com- 
manding figure and a face instinct with 
intelligence ; she is a blonde, with pen- 
etrating and expressive gray eyes, and 
a mouth combining sweetness and de- 
cision of character. If she were a man 
she would be dubbed a good fellow, as 
her manners are cordial and unaffected. 
Nor does this nineteenth century Portia 
neglect her personal appearance ; she is 
always daintily gowned in the latest 
fashion, and while she has little time to 
devote to the frivolities of life, never 
neglects its graces. 
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race are the reflex of its favorite 

brew — wholesome, sluggish, fat, 
robustious, amber beer. The French 
nature has all the restless vivacity, the 
poignant sting, the keen finesse of its 
loved champagne. Compare German 
fiction with French fiction, German po- 
etry with French poetry, German paint- 
ing with French art. The advantage is 
all with the French. And yet while the 
French output has the more exquisite 
enthusiasm and agility of fancy, the 
German has yet a certain ingenuous 
solidity that may or may not be sin- 
cerer than Gallic volatility, but has the 
more convincing look of it. 


, SH virtues and flaws of the German 


Eve.—By Ezekiel. 
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MASTERPIECES OF GERMAN SCULPTURE 
By V. Robard 








But when the best has been said it 
cannot bolster German sculpture into 
a right to great praise, or into a decent 
comparison with French statuary. Nat- 
ure and climate and long ages of radi- 
cally dissimilar customs and radically 
different attitudes in life must be 
blamed for this, for the two nations got 
an equal start. 

Ingenuousness is one of the dearest 
of personal charms, but it always weak- 
ens the effect of artistic work. Art 
must have the look of sincerity, but 
naiveté sets us at once to patronizing 
the artist, who should rule us. 

Up to the Twelfth century the stiff- 
necked Byzantine art held German in- 
dividuality, as well as the rest 
of Europe, in subjection, re- 
lieved by an infrequent and 
spasmodic effort at classic 
spirit like the bronzes result- 
ing from Bishop Bernward’s 
trip to Rome. The greater 
part of what art output there 
was, came from the Rhenish 
provinces, which attained a 
certain degree of excellence 
in metal-working. Thus the 
font at Liége, built by Lam- 
bert Patras in 1112, is a truly 
remarkable success in bronze, 
considering the period. 

Realism has always had 
especial charms for Ger- 
mans, and whenever they 
shake off foreign influences 
you will find them turning 
with loving haste to a detailed 
portrayal of their own envi- 
ronment. The only idealiza- 
tion they seem to need is the 
feeling that it is homelike and 
a good representation of some 
phase of life in the Vaterland. 
That is enough for the Ger- 
man himself. The alien, how- 
ever, is likely to wince at the 
unselective completeness of 
these pictures, and to long 
for some of that more cau- 
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tious and critical patriotism 
that gives Greek, Italian, 
French, and Spanish art a 
cosmopolitan appeal. 

Even the Twelfth century, 
for all its Byzantinity, is not 
without its manifestations of 
German realism as in the ef- 
figy of Rudolf of Swabia in 
the Merseburg cathedral. 

An over-realistic race is 
apt to decline into the gro- 
tesque without recognizing 
it, and so the old Germans 
thought nothing of taking a 
complete head done in the 
round and sticking it to a 
body done in low relief. The 
result leans to the ludicrous, 
though in other respects 
these bronzes sometimes 
show real grace of handling, 
as in the effigy of Bishop 
Frederick at Magdeburg. 

An interesting feature of 
early German sculpture was 
its polychromy, in which it 
followed the Greek spirit. 
This custom finds one of its 
best exemplars in the famous 
choir-screen in the Hilde- 
sheim cathedral, once brill- 
iantly gilded and tinted. 

The next hundred years 
shows an increased activity 
in the art of Germany, 
though the four great art schools of 
France were flourishing in far richer har- 
vest. Here,as in all Europe, the Chris- 
tian Church must be credited with the 
almost entire fostering of art. The rapid 
building of cathedrals and the generosity 
with which they were adorned with re- 
liefs and free statuary, created a great 
demand for men of skill and brought 
zeal and fame to progressive intellects 
that must have otherwise starved or 
turned their lives into the obscure chan- 
nels of trade. The decorative sculptors 
studied nature with beautiful results, 
and the others displayed very genuine 
dignity and skill in works like the Apos- 
tles and the Madonna at the Freiburg 
cathedral, and, among the treasures at 
Strasburg cathedral, the “Death of the 
Virgin,” a group “of the very highest 
beauty worthy to rank with the best 
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Italian sculpture of even a later pe- 
riod.” 

Portrait statuary, too, received much 
encouragement in this century and gave 
rich promise in such a surprisingly happy 
and lifelike work as the equestrian statue 
of Conrad III. in the market-place at 
Bamberg, and the attractive statues of 
Henry the Lion and Queen Mathilda at 
Braunschweig. 

Niirnberg comes to the front in the 
Fourteenth century, its best achieve- 
ment being the fountain built by Hein- 
rich der Balier, and gilded and colored 
by Rudolf the painter. Real perfection 
of technic, correct observation of the 
model, and fitting exaltation of concep- 
tion were still afar off, as one must see 
by the bronze group of “St. George and 
the Dragon” at Prague, a work that 
would not be called even tenth-rate 
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nowadays, and is fairly ridiculous with 
awkwardness. 

War and religion contended now in 
the patronage of sculpture, as the soi- 
diers wanted sepulchral images as much 
as the bishops and the saints. Neither 
war nor religion, however, had much 
saving grace to spend on the sculptor, 
for next to the rigid plates of armor 
that gave the soldier the appearance of 














his son; Adam Kraft, and the three gen- 
erations of Vischers. Yet Wolgemuth 
and Albert Diirer have some claim to be 
considered sculptors, especially the lat- 
ter, who is credited with a few delight- 
ful carvings in ivory and stone. 

Adam Kraft is chiefly known by his 
great Schreyer monument for St. Se- 
bald’s at Niirnberg, a work of much 
spirit but notable for an utter incom- 


The Fox-hunt.—By Augustus Kiss. 


Photograph by Berlin Photographic Company. 


a clumsy machine, the stiff, ill-cut, and 
unwrinkling chasuble of the priest was 
the hardest thing to put symmetry into. 
The same obstacle hampers the suc- 
cess of the modern sculptors to a disas- 
trous degree; and the portrait-statue 
of a contemporaneous statesman is far 
from a thing of beauty. 

The Fifteenth and Sixteenth centuries 
brought the real reveillé to German 





prehension of perspective, a work whose 
slender charms are chiefly those of in- 
tention rather than attainment, and 
which is, even in intention, rather picto- 
rial than sculpturesque. His facial ex- 
pression, however, is markedly eloquent. 

Hermann Vischer, though a zealous 
worker, did the world of art most ser- 
vice by giving it his son, Peter Vischer, 
a man who stands out big in German art 








The Return.—By Augustus Kiss 
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sculpture as to French and Italian. But 
while Italy put forth a Ghiberti, a Dona- 
tello, the della Robbias, Cellini, Gio- 
vanni da Bologna, and such a marvel as 
Michelangelo ; and while France was 
giving birth to such masters as Michel 
Colombe, Texier, les Juste, Jean Gou- 
jon, and Germain Pilon, Germany could 
find only such men as Jérg Syrlin and 


history, but whose abilities dwindle in 
comparison with the great Italian and 
French sculptors of the same period. 
Yet as a picturesque and typically Ger- 
man artist, and a worker of really re- 
markable breadth and vigor, he is worthy 
of highest esteem. 

Peter Vischer was admitted to the 
guild of sculptors in 1489, and he died 
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Perseus Liberating Andromeda.—By Johannes Pfuhl. 


Photograph by Berlin Photograph Company. 
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in 1529. He combines an intense real- 
ism with a little restrained ‘:sucy. The 
tomb of Archbishop Ernst in the Magde- 
burg cathedral is his earliest work of 
great importance, and it shows more 
moderation than his later achievements. 
He is chiefly to be remembered, how- 
ever, as the builder of the superb struct- 
ure supporting and enclosing the old 
shrine of St.Sebald at Niirnberg. Itisa 
most elaborate bronze affair, of a design 
that is excellently held together though 
highly ornate. He has spared no pains 
in filling up every available cranny with 
a relief or a statuette. On a Gothic 
ground he has lavished details of the 
contemporary Italian school, and yet 
given his own individuality much play. 
Besides a series of statuettes of saints, 
many of them showing most delightful 
skill, and a vast number of boys, drag- 
ons, grotesques in infinite detail, he has 
tucked in a most interesting portrait 
statue of himself in his studio garb. 
He was just such a man as his work 





Hagar and Ishmael.—By Wittig. 
Photograph by Berlin Photographic Company. 
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From the Children-frieze.—By Geiger. 


Photograph by Berlin Photographic Company. 


would lead one to look for, a hearty, 
rotund, business-like Teuton. 

Among the sons that aided him the 
most gifted was Peter the Younger. A 
bronze relief, “ Orpheus and Eurydice,” 
by him, shows a most unusually delicate 
fancy and a mellow treatment of the 
nude, remarkable at that day in that 
country. This, with many other of the 
most important works in early Ger- 
man sculpture, is engraved in Dr. Wil- 
helm Bode’s “ Geschichte der Deutschen 
Plastik” (Berlin, 1887). 

Wood-carving reached probably its 
greatest glory in Germany in the Fif- 
teenth century. It was a most congenial 
material, and was for long higher in the 
affections of the Germans than marble. 

Among the best works of the earlier 
half of the Sixteenth century are the 
twenty-eight colossal bronzes around 
the tomb of Emperor Maximilian at 
Innsbruck. They represent famous 
heroes and ancestors of the emperor, 
and while some of them have more claim 
on the risibles than on esthetic enthu- 
siasm, others, like the noble King Arthur 














and the fine Theodore, are works any 
country might be proud of. It is inter- 
esting to note that the first statue hav- 
ing cost three thousand florins, Peter 
Vischer was imported to help, because 
his charges were as inferior as his skill 
was superior. 

The latter part of this century shows 
a decided yielding-to the spirit of the 
Italian Renaissance, as in the Augsburg 
fountains. The chief name in the Sev- 
enteenth century is that of Andreas 
Schliiter, who did certain small bronze 
work as well as he did the great statue 
of Friedrich III. at Berlin ill. 

Decadence is the word for most of 
the work of the Seventeenth century, 
and not till the latter half of the Eigh- 
teenth century is improvement visible. 





Hospitality—By Blaser. 


Photograph by Berlin Photographic Company. 
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Shepherd Boy.—By Schiiiter. 
Photograph by Berlin Photographic Company. 


The year 1757 also saw the birth of Ca- 
nova, who began the resurrection of 
Italian sculpture. As he was inspired 
by a study of the antique, so was it a 
revival of interest in the classic that 
awoke Germany. The Teutons, how- 
ever, caught little of the lively grace of 
the Greeks, and ran rather to ponder- 
osity and coldness. 

Among the earliest names of impor- 
tance to a student are Johann Gottfried, 
Friedrich Tieck, Dannecker (sculptor 
of the famous “ Ariadne”), Schadow, and 
Christian Rauch. Rauch, who was born 
in 1777 and died in 1857, is generally 
considered the virtual founder of the 
new German school. From his studio 
went forth pupils and influence of 
great weight in German art-life. About 
the best known of his works is his re- 
cumbent statue of Queen Louisa. 

His best pupil was Friedrich Drake. 
Albert Wolff is well known for his 
equestrian works, such as the “King 
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Mercury and Psyche.—By Begas. 


Photograph by Berlin Photographic Company. 
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From the Chiidren-irieze.—By Geiger. 


Photograph by Berlin Photographic Company. 


Ernst Augustus at Hanover,” and the 
“Horseman Attacked by a Lion” at 
Berlin. A companion piece to this is 
the famous “Amazon Attacked by a 
Panther,” which is copied everywhere. 
This immensely vigorous work is by 
Augustus Kiss (1802-1865). The same 
man, who was solely a metal-worker, 
made also a success with “St. George 
and the Dragon,” the dragon being of 
hammered iron covered with gilt, the 
rest of bronze. A strange bit of fancy 
is Kiss’s series of reliefs of hunting 
scenes in the National Gallery at Berlin. 
It is startlingly realistic, yet is imbued 
with much out-door enthusiasm, and is 
technically a masterpiece of symmetry 
and composition. 

Kallide, Rietschel, Hihnel, and 
Schwanthaler are men whose work is 
frequently of a high order. Of those 
whose works are reproduced here, Gus- 


tav Bliser is. probably the best known. 
A group of his stands very high among 
the Berlin palace bridge groups by Ger- 
many’s best sculptors. A bust of his—a 
portrait of Humboldt—is in the Central 
Park of New York. His “ Hospitality ” 
is a work of such thoroughly classical 
serenity and perfection that one can ex- 
cuse its academic qualities. 

Toberenz’s “Shepherd ” is a veritable 
masterpiece. It is a vigorous nude with 
much modernity of feeling. The cross- 
legged pose is novel, and the upper part 
of it is excellent with brawn. The hips 
are surprisingly slender, however, and 
the legs not over-powerful. 

A very different, yet almost equally 
charming work, is Schliiter’s “Shepherd 
Boy,” a perfect bit of idyllic repose, ten- 
derness, smoothness of finish, and grace. 
The face is almost too weak, but in general 
the work shows the best sort of finesse. 
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Nicholas Geiger’s ‘ Children-frieze,” 
in the Thiele Winckler residence at Ber- 
lin, seems to show the influence of Do- 
natello and the della Robbias, with a 
touch of French spice. The technic is 
notably velvety. 

Reinhold Begas, who is well-known 
by his Schiller monument, has carved a 
child-scene also, but in spite of a rather 
pleasant idea, it is executed heavily. 

An all too typical German work is 
Wittig’s “HagarandIshmael.” Hagaris 
a Greekish matron of rather stolid type. 
Ishmael is a modern boy. In spite of a 
certain vigor the figures seem to be at- 
titudinizing and their emotion has a 
melodramatic air. The work is quite 
without subtlety, a quality indeed little 
to be hunted for in German art. 

Also melodramatic, yet successful in 
its violent emotion, is Ezekiel’s “ Eve,” 
a superb display of power, full of orig- 
inality, breadth, life. The model is 
Teutonic, yet shapely, and the general 
effect is one of almost startling impres- 
siveness. 

An amusing humoresque is Curfess’s 
“Drunken Satyr.” The bibulous satyr 
has reached the melting mood, and his 
uncouth sensual enjoyment of the wine 
is excellently caught. The treatment is 
broad almost to sketchiness. 


Though theorists argue strenuously 
for repose in sculpture there will always 
be artists whose fancies outrun restraint 
and give us a “ Laocodn,” a “ Niobe ” 
group, or such a complication as “The 
Sons of Amphione Tying Dirce to a Bull.” 
Much like this last is Johannes Pfuhl’s 
ponderous and turbulent ‘‘ Perseus Lib- 
erating Andromeda.” Perseus rushes 
forward with the head of Medusa, before 
which the sea-god falls back into stone at 
the very feet of his prospective victim, 
the frantic Andromeda. Say what you 
will of such a work as this it shows superb 
composition—architecture, you might 
say. It is full of fire, and is in general 
a masterpiece well held together. 

While I was not impressed with Be- 
gas’ “ Brother and Sister,” his ‘‘ Mercury 
and Psyche” strikes me as one of the 
best works of German sculpture. While 
the group is in repose, it is just prepar- 
ing for motion ; the swooping forward 
of the winged god, Mercury, is as vig- 
orous and as fine for well-understood 
anatomy as Psyche is daintily graceful. 
The Psyche is of the Canova type rather 
than the Teutonic, and she is exquisitely 
light and slender and rounded. The 
group is a beautiful excursion into my- 
thology, and is refreshed with many 
modern graces. 





Shepherd.—By Toberenz. 
Photograph by Berlin Photographic Company. 
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Queen Margherita, of Italy. 


QUEEN MARGHERITA AT MONZA 


By Mary Sifton Pepper 


HEN Queen Margherita settles 

\) V/ down at Monza for her long 
autumn sojourn there is an 
undercurrent of excitement throughout 
northern Italy. Hotels are cleaned and 
redecorated, charitable and benevolent 
institutions are carefully inspected by 
the municipal authorities, shopkeepers 
bustle about with an air of greater im- 
portance, and tourists’ guides devote 
themselves assiduously to histories of 
the House of Savoy. In this Italian 
Versailles the Queen and her royal guests 
remain from early September until the 
cold winds from the Alps warn them that 
winter has set in. While here, she sur- 
rounds herself with only that society 
which is the most congenial, and reigns 


as the lovely and charming woman rather 
than as the queen. 

No spot in Italy is so conducive to 
rest and quiet enjoyment as is quaint 
and delightful little Monza. To the 
north may be seen the snow-capped 
peaks of the majestic Alps, to the south 
the glistening minarets of the Milan 
Cathedral, while to the east and west are 
the green meadows, winding streams, and 
low hills of the lovely Brianza. The road 
from Milan to Monza is a broad, white 
paved avenue, bordered on either side by 
magnificent trees of a century’s growth. 
From the top of the tram may be seen 
picturesque little villages surrounding 
the parish church, moss-covered mills, 
with their great wheels turning slowly 
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around and throwing out miniature rain- 
bows from the dripping water, hospi- 
table old ristoranti, with a few wayfarers 
seated around their tables, stopping their 
chatter and wine-drinking occasionally 
to listen to the blind fiddler, who works 
away at his violin apparently unconscious 
of his surroundings. Then one meets 
long lines of two-wheeled donkey-carts 
loaded with vegetables and market prod- 
uce, the owner stretched out asleep, 
perhaps a baby or two slumbering in 
the little sack under the wagon-bed, and 
the donkey keeping straight on in the 
dogged and resolute fashion that Italian 
donkeys have. 

Though distinguished of late years by 
the autumn sojourns of many of the 
princely families of Italy, Monza has 
always been known as one of the most 
historic of the old Lombard towns. Its 
history dates back to the sixth century, 
and is intimately associated with the 
lives of the popes and other high dig- 
nitaries of the church. Here rests upon 
a velvet cushion in the cathedral that 
famous Iron Crown of Lombardy which 
served in the coronation of many a fierce 
Long-beard, and encircled the brows of 
Charlemagne and NapoleonI “Let 
no other hand dare to touch it,” said 
Napoleon, as he repulsed the bishop who 
was about to crown him and insolently 
placed it upon his own head. In the 
cathedral also are the relics of Queen 
Theodolinda, the founder of the edifice, 
who is said to have received the Iron 
Crown from Pope Gregory the Great 
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and to have built the church 
as a receptacle for it and 
other relics. 

Near the royal palace are 
the villas of many of the no- 
ble families of Italy, none 
more historic than beautiful 
Mirabella, where the Durini 
family in the last century 
entertained princes and em- 
perors with such lavish hos- 
pitality ; Montebello, so inti- 
mately associated with the 
lives of Victor Emmanuel 
and his son, the present king ; 
Inverigo Genrietto and many 
others equally interesting as 
the scenes of princely in- 
trigues and rendezvous. 

The facade of the royal palace faces 
the long stony street of the village and 
presents a most imposing appearance. 
It is a spacious structure of Renaissance 
style, surrounded by splendid gardens 
and magnificent hunting grounds many 
miles in circumference. 

Here the Queen of Italy spends at 
least three months every year, among 
her flowers, riding and driving in the 
park, taking occasional expeditions to 
the royal villa at Milan, and frequent- 
ly entertaining high dignitaries of the 
kingdom who have come hither on im- 
portant state business. Here she gathers 
about her a circle of the most learned 
and accomplished people in Italy. Pro- 
fessors of the neighboring universities 
of Pavia and Bologna are frequently 
summoned hither by the request of their 
sovereign ; for Queen Margherita is 
one of the most learned women in Eu- 
rope. Not only is she a thorough 
linguist, a profound student of litera- 
ture and an essayist, but she is also an 
accomplished musician and a talented 
artist. She delights in surrounding 
herself with brilliant and intellectual 
people, and many of the best writers 
and composers in Italy at the present 
time owe their success to her encourage- 
ment and recognition. 

When she made a conquest of the 
ardent and sturdy Republican poet, 
Giosué Carducci, it formed an epoch in 
modern Italian politics. Hitherto Car- 
ducci, who was a Bolognese professor 
and the herald and hero of Republican- 
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ism in Italy, had been fighting with 
teeth and claws against monarchical in- 
stitutions. He had no rival as a classic 
poet and had been hailed by young 
Italy as the ‘“uncrowned laureate.” 
The Queen was one of his most ardent 
worshippers, though at a distance, for 
his Republican and even Radical utter- 
ances removed him completely from her 
circle of savants. But one day she re- 
solved upon a coup d’état—she sum- 
moned him to Court. What could he 
do? He dared not ignore the summons 
of his sovereign, and yet such a visit 
would call down upon his head the con- 
tumely of all hisassociates. He yielded 
to the inevitable and made ready for his 
journey to the capital. “Salute Her 
Majesty for me,” said his little daugh- 
ter, whom he had named Liberty, as he 
bade her farewell and started for Rome. 
A long interview at the Quirinal, in 
which the Queen showed a remarkable 
knowledge of the poet and his literary 
works, accomplished the desired object, 
and Carducci became from that time on 
an enthusiastic monarchist. He is al- 
ways one of the most honored guests at 
Monza, and it was during one of his 


visits there that he wrote the famous 
* Ode to the Queen of Italy :” 


Whence comest thou ? which of our centuries, 
So fair and mild, brought thee forth ? 


Was it in the days when Italy was 
One long May, and the people 
All cavaliers ? 


God save thee, O thou good and true, 
Until the fancies of Raphael 

Are again wafted to Italy, 

And the songs of Petrarch are again 
Breathed out among the laurels ! 


Carducci has never since wavered in 
his loyalty to the Queen, yet there is 
nothing in his attitude toward her that 
savors in the least of sycophancy. 
Less than three years ago, when asked to 
write in an album presented to her on 
the occasion of her silver wedding, he 
exclaimed, “‘ I have never been known to 
write verses to order, have I?” 

There is another professor who is al- 
ways welcomed at Monza. He is a little 
black-eyed, shaggy-headed man, who is 
at the head of the musical department 
of the University of Pavia. He also re. 
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The Royal Villa at Milan. 











Professor Carducci. 


fuses to “ play to order.” But when the 
great state dinner is finished, he steals 
away to the lofty music-room of the pal- 
ace, and while the gorgeous autumn 
sunset is gilding the summits of the ad- 
joining Alps with hues of scarlet and 
gold, he gives full scope to his fancy, 
and for an hour revels in a world of mel- 
ody. In the meantime the Queen and 
her guests, or ladies-in-waiting, are 
sauntering about upon the terrace and 
silently drinking in the strains of his 
delightful improvisations. 

The routine of daily life in the villa at 
Monza is simple in the extreme. A car- 
riage is sent to the railway station to 
meet arriving guests, and a suite of 
rooms in the palace and a servant are 
placed at their disposal. At eleven 
luncheon is served, at which all are ex- 
pected to be present; at five there is 
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tea in the English fashion, poured out 
by the Queen or one of her guests in 
the large hall of the palace; then a 
drive through the park or its immediate 
vicinity. The King may be frequently 
seen alone in a high, fashionable dog- 
cart, driving a spirited horse, bareheaded, 
however hot the sun, so that he may the 
more readily respond to the hearty salu- 
tations which he encounters on all sides. 
But the Queen never does away with the 
etiquette of the court, and strangers in 
Monza are often arrested by the appear- 
ance of an cpen victoria occupied by a 
distinguished but rather haughty look- 
ing lady dressed in the height of fashion 
and apparently unconscious of being 
stared at and commented upon ; the car- 
riage is drawn by four prancing horses, 
and there is the usual accompaniment 
of scarlet-clad outriders, and postilions 
dressed in scarlet waistcoats, yellow 
knee-buckles, and high, glazed hats. 

At seven dinner is served; at twelve 
the Queen rises and, after shaking hands 
with eack one of her guests, retires to 
her own apartments, where she slips on a 
loose robe and reads or writes until long 
after the household is wrapped in sleep. 

Her mornings are spent in the flower 
gardens about the villa; here she is 
mistress, and other members of the royal 
family are severely excluded. The gar- 
dener says that she knows more about 
horticulture than he does himself, and 
can make suggestions about the cultiva- 
tion of plants, which show that she has 
made it a profound study. 

Margherita not only loves Monza as a 
place where she can throw off the cares 
of state, but she is attached to it on ac- 
count of its associations with the boy- 
hood of the idolized Crown Prince, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel Il. He was a fragile 
child and could not endure the mias- 
matic climate of Rome, so he was taken 
to Monza when very young, and there 
passed the greater part of his boyhood 
and youth. At Monza he received his 
early instruction from professors of the 
neighboring University of Pavia, while 
his health was carefully looked after by 
the Queen. It is said that she bathed 
and dressed him with her own hands, 
nursed him through every little childish 
illness, shared with him his sports, and 
carefully superintended every detail of 
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his education. It was at the railway 
station in Monza that she stood with the 
young prince by her side, and with wav- 
ing kerchief and cries of joy greeted the 
train which brought King Humbert 
back from his noble mission among the 
cholera-stricken people of Naples. 
Queen Margherita is a brilliant wom- 
an of the world, fond of dress, jewels, 
theatres, and balls, and all that goes to 
make up a fashionable life. It is said 
that she is not so sympathetic and will- 
ing to mingle among her subjects as is 
the King. Three years ago, during 
their stay at Monza, Their Majesties 
were invited by a benevolent society of 
Milan to be present at one of their an- 
nual fairs. Shortly before their ar- 
rival at each booth a pompous old 
count went on ahead to announce their 
coming and request the lady presiding 
not to stop them, as the King was tired 
and wished to make his visit as brief as 
possible. In a few moments he came, 
preceding the Queen a little. He passed 
by the more attractive booths presided 
over by the beauties and belles of 
Milan, and stopped before that repre- 
senting the Kitchen of the Sick Poor. 
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“ Poverino” (poor little fellow), said 
King Humbert, as he leaned over the 
railing and gazed pityingly at the rep- 
resentation of a sick child lying on a 
miserable cot. After some conversa- 
tion with the lady presiding over the 
booth, he took up the subscription list 
and put down his name for five hun- 
dred francs. A few moments later 
Queen Margherita came along. Some- 
body presented to her the subscription 
paper. She handed it back and said, 
smilingly, “You know it is not eti- 
quette for a queen to put her name on 
such a list.” 

Nevertheless, though she is a little 
haughty in her intercourse with the 
people, there is probably no other sover- 
eign in Europe dispenses so many and 
such liberal charities as does the Queen 
of Italy. The time of her coming to 
Monza is looked forward to with great 
hopefulness by the benevolent institu- 
tions of the province. She is especially 
generous to girls’ orphan asylums and 
mission schools, and pays them an- 
nual visits, at which she is always sure 
to gladden the hearts of the little in- 
mates by some act of generosity. 
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The Cathedral at Monza. 
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sung, the same rule ought surely 

to hold in instrumental composi- 
tion. A vast amount of noble music 
never gets even so far as paper and 
ink; its rich vibrations tremble off ir- 
revocably into eternal space. And of 
the harmonious melodies that gain even 
the permanence of manuscript, a huge 
many never leave its obscurity for the 
missionary work and the ubiquitous 
blessing of print. Especially is this 
true in our country. Though enough 
native work has been published to give 
every encouragement to hope in the 
prosperity of American music, the most 
truly inspired and original sort of it is 
largely hidden away in dusty portfolios, 
where it is interred after long, vain 
travels among publishers, who damn it 
to oblivion with the words, “Too good 
to be marketable.” 

‘I have little faith in hothouse methods 
of encouraging timid vegetables of art or 
industry, but so much of the best part 
of the arts is too delicately frail to fight 
its way to the sight of the world, and it 
gains so much from the close attention 
following a good introduction, that a cer- 
tain amount of formal encouragement 
from outside is of vital help ; of vital help 
not only to the arts themselves but to 
the government that fosters them. In 
the census of the material riches of a 
state a high place should always be given 
its art-output. 

Why then should not some philan- 
thropice Creesus withhold a little of his 
prospective benefactions to colleges and 
libraries and divert it to the holy usages 
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of music ? 


|’: the sweetest songs are those un- 


*This series began in the May (1895) number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley 
and W. H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H. Rogers, etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, The Women Com- 

osers (Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang, Mrs. Rogers, etc.), G. 

. Chadwick, J. K. Paine, and W. W. Gilchrist. Por- 
traits, autographs in fac-simile, and examples of the 
music of the composers have been given in almost 
every case. 
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Mr. Kelley 


Through the generosity of a man like 
Colonel Higginson, Boston has been en- 
abled to support a Symphony Orchestra 
that is much called the best organization 
of the sort in the whole world. Why 
should it not be a pleasure and a privi- 
lege to some rich man, or men, to set 
apart a certain yearly sum for the 
publication of musical works of such 
high quality that the public does ill 
without them, and yet of such freedom 
from appeals to mere popularity that 
publishers are timid of risking money 
on them ? 

It is ridiculous to blame the pub- 
lishers for the state of affairs ; they are 
frankly financiers, not patrons, of art, 
studying the whimsy public to find what 
it will buy, not studying what it ought 
to purchase. They have families and 

mployees to feed with something more 
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nutritious than art delicacies. It is ex- 
tremely hard for them to get a new 
genius started. So timid of gambling 
cold, hard money on the commercial 
possibilities of young music-makers, in- 
deed, are the publishers, that one is 
amazed that a composer ever does get 
started. The practice is to advise a 
young man never to publish anything 
till he has published a successful piece ; 
like the Irishman’s boot, which could not 
be got on till it had been worn a time or 
two. 

A feasible plan for fostering genius, 
however, might be quickly materialized 
from some such elements as these: Let 
a beneficent plutocrat, or a body of 
plutocrats, establish a fund in the name 
of American music; the interest from 
the endowment to be devoted entirely 
to paying the expenses for the engrav- 
ing and printing of such compositions, 
by American citizens of either sex or 
any age, as shall be deemed of suffi- 
cient value by a large committee of 
learned devotees of the art, critics, com- 
posers, performers, professors, patrons. 
Once printed and plainly advertised in 
the musical journals of largest circu- 
lation, the marketing could be done 
through music-jobbers according to 
bids, they buying direct from the com- 
mittee as their orders came in; or the 
committee could attend to its own com- 
mercial matters, though this would in- 
volve invidious competition with the 
trade. 

No piece should be selected for pub- 
lication without proof of the composer’s 
inability to get it decently published by 
some established house of good stand- 
ing. The music should be submitted 
under pseudonyms ; the first receipts to 
go back into the fund of the committee, 
and any profits to go in bulk or in part 
to the composer. Such an arrangement 
would be the means of giving the world 
certain works of the very highest order 
of merit ; it would introduce to publici- 
ty the names of composers with latent 
elements of popularity, and publishers 
would soon take these men off the com- 
inittee’s hands, to the eternal advantage 
of the composers. 

The amount of music that could be 
thus published for a paltry thousand 
dollars a year would astound the lay- 


men. There is a ripe field here for the 
harvesting of some benefactor of his 
race. Its need is no great wealth, its 
meed would be great fame, and, better, 
the satisfaction of being first patron to 
an ambitious art that needs only a little 
help to reach the peaks of song. 

Particularly to me in this overwhelm- 
ing work of promulgating the work of 
our best music writers does this cease- 
less wail become ominous : “ They won’t 
publish my best work. They take my 
trash and condemn my fame to its 
hands. My own heart’s music they send 
back. I can be really known only in 
my manuscript.” In no creative art are 
the returns so slender and so difficult 
as in this most popular of all arts. It 
is high time that an effort were made to 
mend at least some of the rents in this 
rich fabric. Who will attempt it? 

You may wonder why I should thus 
preludize before attacking the theme of 
this improvisation. But while the fame 
of Mr. Edgar S. Kelley is widespread, 
and known wherever American music is 
known in its better aspects, yet, like 
many another American, his real art can 
be discovered only from his manuscripts. 
In these he shows a very munificence of 
enthusiasm, scholarship, invention, hu- 
mor, and originality. 

Mr. Kelley is as thorough an Ameri- 
can by descent as one could ask for, his 
maternal ancestors having settled in this 
country in 1630, his paternal progeni- 
tors in 1640 A.D. Indeed, one of the 
ancestors of his father made the dies 
for the pine-tree shilling, and a great- 
great-grandfather fought in our blessed 
Revolution. 

Mr. Kelley began his terrestrial ca- 
reer April 14, 1857, in Wisconsin. His 
father was a revenue officer ; his mother 
a skilled musician, who taught him the 
piano from his eighth year to his seven- 
teenth, when he went to Chicago and 
studied harmony and counterpoint un- 
der Clarence Eddy, and the piano under 
Ledochowski. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Kelley was diverted into music 
from painting by hearing the pictu- 
resque prodigy, Blind Tom, play Liszt’s 
transcription of Mendelssohn’s “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” music. 

After two years in Chicago Mr. Kelley 
went to Germany, where, in Stuttgart, 
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he studied the piano with Kruger and 
Spiedel, organ with Finck, composition 
and orchestration with Sieffritz. While 
in Germany Mr. Kelley wrote a brilliant 
and highly successful Concert Polonaise 
for four hands, and a composition for 
strings. 

In 1880 he was back in America and 
settled in San Francisco, with whose 
musical life he has become prominently 
identified as a teacher and critic. Here 
he wrote his first large work, the well- 
known melodramatic music to “ Mac- 
beth.” A local benefactor, Mr. John 
Parrot, paid the expenses of a public 
performance, the great success of which 
persuaded Mr. McKee Rankin, the ac- 
tor, to make an elaborate production of 
both play and music. This ran for three 
weeks in San Francisco to crowded 
houses, which is a remarkable record 
for many reasons. A shabby New York 
production at an ill-chosen theatre failed 
to give the work an advantageous hear- 
ing ; but it has been played by orches- 
tras several times since, and William H. 
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they are appropriately characterized in 
the music. The music also adds mightily 
to the terror of the murder scene, and is 
a flowing commentary of much subtlety 
on the text as well. Throughout, the 
work is that of a thinker. 

Like much of Mr. Kelley's other music 
it is also the work of a fearless and 
skilled programmatist, especially in the 
battle-scenes, where it suggests the crash 
of maces and swords, and the blare of 
horns, the galloping of horses, and the 
general din of huge battle. ‘“ Leading 
motives” are much used, too, with good 
effect and most ingenious elaboration, 
notably the Banquo motif. A certain 
amount of Gaelic color also adds interest 
to the work, particularly a stirring Gaelic 
march. The orchestration shows both 
scholarship and daring. 

An interesting subject is suggested by 
Mr. Kelley’s experience in hunting out 
a good motif for the galloping horses 
of “ Macbeth.” He could find nothing 
suitably representative of storm-hoofed 
chargers till his dreams came to the 
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Sherwood, Esq., the pianist, to whom 
American composers are deeply in- 
debted, has made transcriptions of parts 
of it for piano solo. 

The “Macbeth” music is of such 
solid value that it reaches the dignity of 
a commentary. Beyond and above this 
it is an interpretation, making vivid and 
awsome the deep import of the play, 
till even the least imaginative auditor 
must feel its thrill. 

Thus the gathering of the witches be- 
gins with a slow horror, which is surely 
Shakespeare’s idea, and not the comic- 
opera can-can it isfrequently made. As 
various other elfs and terrors appear 


rescue with a genuinely inspired theme. 
Several other exquisite ideas have come 
to him in his sleep in this way ; one of 
them is set down in the fac-simile re- 
produced herewith. On one occasion 
he even dreamed an original German 
poem and a fitting musical setting. 

Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, in his book 
on “Sleep and its Derangements,” is 
inclined to scout the possibility of a 
really valuable inspiration in sleep. He 
finds no satisfactory explanation for Tar- 
tini’s famous “ Devil’s Sonata” or Col- 
eridge’s proverbial “ Kubla Khan.” He 
takes refuge in saying that at least 
the result could not be equal to the 
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dreamer’s capabilities when awake ; but 
Mr. Kelley’s “ Macbeth ” music was cer- 
tainly an improvement on what he could 
invent out of the land of Nod. 

After writing a comic opera, which 
was refused by the man for whom it was 
written because it was too good, he 
drifted into journalism, and wrote re- 
views and critiques which show a very 
liberal mind capable of appreciating 
things both modern and classic. 

Mr. Kelley was again persuaded to 
write a comic opera to the artistic li- 
bretto, “ Puritania,” by C. M. S. McLel- 
lan, the brilliant satirist, long connect- 
ed with Town Topics. The work won 
excellent praise in Boston, where it had 
one hundred performances, but was 
slated in New York to feed fat certain 
ancient grudges, for liberal catering to 
which New York critics are all too no- 
torious. The work musically was not 
only conscientious but really graceful 
and captivating. It received the most 
glowing encomiums from people of 
musical culture, and largely enhanced 
Mr. Kelley’s musical reputation in its 
run of something over a year. On its 
tour Mr. Kelley was also the musical 
conductor, in which capacity he has fre- 
quently served elsewhere. 

Mr. Kelley plainly deserves pre-emi- 
nence among American composers for his 
devotion to, and skill in, the finer sorts 
of humorous music. No other Amer- 
ican has written so artfully, so happily, 
or so ambitiously in this field. A hu- 
morous symphony and a Chinese suite 
are his largest works on this order. 

The symphony follows the life of 
“Gulliver in Lilliput.” In development 
and intertwining of themes and in brill- 
iance of orchestration it maintains sym- 
phonic dignity, while in play of fancy 
suggestive programmaticism and rol- 
licking enthusiasm it is infectious with 
wit. Gulliver himself is richly charac- 
terized with a burly, blustering English 
theme. The storm that throws him on 
the shores of Lilliput is handled with 
complete mastery, certain phrases pict- 
uring the toss of the billows, another 
the great roll of the boat, others the 
rattle of the rigging and the panic of 
the crew, and all wrought up to a de- 
moniac climax at the wreck. As the 
stranded Gulliver falls asleep the music 
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hints his nodding off graphically. The 
entrance of the Lilliputians is perhaps 
the happiest bit of the whole delicious 
work. By adroit devices in orchestra- 
tion their tiny band toots a minute na- 
tional hymn of irresistible drollery. 
The sound of their wee hammers and 
the rest of the ludicrous adventures are 
carried off in unfailing good humor. 
The scene finally changes to the rescu- 
ing ship. Here a most hilarious horn- 
pipe is interrupted by the distant call 
of Gulliver’s aria, and the rescue is con- 
summated delightfully. The work is 
dedicated to the Manuscript Society of 
American Composers. 

The same society recently relieved its 
none too brilliant exploitations of native 
inability by a performance of Mr. Kel- 
ley’s captivating Chinese suite, “ Alad- 
din.” Mr. Kelley has made himself an 
adept in Chinese music and fathomed 
the, to us, obscure workings of their 
rigid theories. In this work, not ambi- 
tious in vain, he has made a careful se- 
lection of Chinese musical ideas and 
used what little harmony they approve 
of with most quaint and suggestive ef- 
fect upon a splendid background of his 
own. 

The first movement is the “ Wedding 
of Aladdin and the Princess ;” the sec- 
ond a serenade “In the Royal Pear- 
garden.” One hears the preliminary 
tuning of the Chinese lute, the sam yin, 
and then the serenade proper in which 
two-fourths and three-fourths time alter- 
nate with charming and novel effect. 
A part of this altogether fascinating 
movement came to Mr. Kelley in a 
dream. The third chapter is devoted 
to the “Flight of the Genie with the 
Palace,” and there is a wonderfully 
vivid suggestion of his struggle at the 
very foundations of the building. At 
length he heaves it slowly in air, and 
wings majestically away with it. The 
oarage of his mighty wings, the use of 
harp-effects, and the noble poetry of 
the conception make this possibly the 
finest of the movements. The finale is 
a tapestry of brilliant colors, “The Re- 
turn, and the Feast of the Lanterns.” 
It manipulates with the utmost ingenu- 
ity numerous airs used in the Chinese 
temples and in their theatres, street 
pageants, and merrymakings generally. 
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In Chinese-tone also is Mr. Kelley’s 
most popular song, “The Lady Pick- 
ing Mulberries,” which brought him not 
only the enthusiasm of Americans but 
the high commendation of the Chinese 
themselves. It is written in the limited 
Chinese scale, with harmonies of our 
school; and is a humoresque of such 
catchiness that it has pervaded even 
London and Paris. 

This song is one of a series of six 
lyrics called “The Phases of Love,” 
with this motive from the ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy :” “Iam resolved, there- 
fore, in this tragi-comedy of love, to act 


_several parts, some satirically, some 


comically, some in a mixed tone.” The 
poems are all by American poets, and 
the group, op. 6, is an invaluable addi- 
tion to our musical literature. The 
first of the series, ‘‘ My Silent Song,” is 
a radiantly beautiful work with a won- 
drous tender air to a rapturous accom- 
paniment. The second is a setting of 
Edward Rowland Sill’s perfect little 
poem “Love's Fillet.” The song is as 
full of art as it is of feeling and influ- 
ence. ‘What the Man in the Moon 
Saw” is an engaging satire, “‘ Love and 
Sleep” is sombre, and “In a Garden” 
is pathetic. 

Two unpublished songs of remark- 
able power are the settings of Poe’s 
“Eldorado,” which develops the per- 
sistence of the knight finely, and “ Is- 
rafel,” which is certainly Mr. Kelley’s 
best song. As you know, the angel’s 
heart was a lute, and the harp-feeling is 
gorgeously used in the accompaniment. 
And the whole song is a spiritual exalta- 
tion. 

Besides two small sketches, a waltz 
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and a gavotte, and his own arrange- 
ments, for two and for four hands, of 
the Gaelic March in “ Macbeth,” Mr. 
Kelley has published only three piano 
pieces, op. 2, “ The Flower Seekers,” su- 
perb with grace, warm harmony, and May 
ecstasies ; “ Confluentia,” whose threads 
of liquidity are eruditely, yet romanti- 
cally, intertangled to represent the con- 
fluence of the Rhine and the Moselle ; 
and “The Headless Horseman,” a mas- 
terpiece of burlesque weirdness, repre- 
senting the wild pursuit of Ichabod 
Crane and the final hurling of the awful 
head—a pumpkin, some say. It is re- 
lieved by Ichabod’s tender reminis- 
cences of Katrina Van Tassel at the 
spinning - wheel; and is dedicated to 
Joseffy, the pianist, who has only re- 
cently returned from his own exclusion 
in the region about Sleepy Hollow. 

To supplement his successful, humor- 
ously melodramatic setting of “The 
Little Old Woman who Went to the 
Market her Eggs for to Sell,” Mr. 
Kelley is preparing a series of similar 
pieces called “Tales Retold for Musi- 
cal Children.” It will include “ Gulli- 
ver,” “ Aladdin,” and “Beauty and the 
Beast.” 

This group, with the music of a Greek 
tragedy to the words of George Parsons 
Lathrop, intended for that disastrous 
venture the Theatre of Arts and Let- 
ters, and with one or two uncompleted 
operas and other unfinished MSS., com- 
pletes a list of the work of one of our 
most individual composers. Mr. Kelley 
has not been especially prolific, but his 
untiring and successful efforts at orig- 
inality, versatility, and distinction can- 
not be too highly commended. 
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AN IDLE BEE FANTASY 
By Lillian A. North 


HE great brass warming-pan was 
returned to its nail in the hall, the 


milk-pans to the dairy. Our rus- 
set-coated colony had “ gone in” again. 
Sarah breathed a sigh of temporary 
relief. ‘Since I gave Cid those bees 


they've been more worry than they’re 
worth. Bees should never be given 
away. It was the same when Mrs. 
Chadds left me hers. I had calculated 
on sending her their honey in the au- 
tumn. But all that season they did 
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One of Sarah's drones alighted on my shoulder. 


nothing, and they promised no better 
the following summer, till she settled 
things to their satisfaction by taking 
some poultry in exchange.” 

I gave way to laughter. 

“Ah, I used to laugh! But my old 

aunt always said, ‘Wait till you keep 
bees yourself, Sarah!’ Perhaps you 
wouldn’t credit Mrs. Link with believ- 
ing that when her bees desert their 
hives it will be her death-warning. I 
myself have known them go when their 
mistress and master quarrelled, and you 
can say what you like, but that’s all that 
keeps old woman Rue from making her 
old man as uncomfortable as she does 
everyone else.” 
' «Bless the bees!” said I, looking out 
on them between Sarah’s fine window 
blossoms. Link, of the Gobbitt, who had 
come to hive the swarming family, was 
standing before them meditating on 
their sudden change of mind. The air 
about him was thick with their scores 
of impeded workers. When at last he 
moved off down the sweet herby patch 
to talk to the smith about it, the laden 
ones rushed in in dusky masses. 

The following day the bees came out 
again. Of course, Link was off the 
ground. I volunteered to go with Cid 
down the narrow lanes, and over the 
stony, thyme-carpeted hills to the Gob- 
bitt—those three long miles. But the 
heat of noon made me so drowsy that I 
begged to be allowed to wait my guide’s 
return by the road-side. For what be- 
fell me there, I hope the reader will call 
the weather most closely to account. 
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I remember sinking back in a bed of 
tender, wild forget-me-nots, and wishing 
the Birdlow brook had not run dry, 
when one of Sarah’s drones alighted on 
my shoulder and recited, in a “ mellow, 
breezy bass :” 


be Shite Their short proboscis sips 

No luscious nectar from the wild thyme’s lips ; 

From the lime’s leaf no amber drops they 
steal, 

Nor bear their grooveless thighs the foodful 
meal: 

On others’ toils, in pamper’d leisure thrive 

The lazy fathers of th’ industrious hive. 

Yet oft we’re told these seeming idlers share 

The pleasing duties of parental care ; 

With fond attention guard each genial cell, 

And watch the embryo bursting from its 
shell. 


I acknowledged my visitor politely, 
having an especial preference for the 
great, clumsy, harmless, masculine creat- 
ures, when the voice of one of Sarah’s 
workers struck on my other ear! They 
were Italians and, the Signor hastened to 
assure me, meantno harm. The Signori- 
na, moreover, was tender-hearted and 
womanly, having been nursed in a cradle 
next the queen’s, and fed with bits from 
the royal table. To be frank, he and 
the Signorina were rather devoted. He 
had been out for a ramble with her and, 
going home to lunch, was attracted by 
the blue of my blouse. There! The Sig- 
norina had departed. She could not be 
idle. Would I excuse her ? 

Would I! However, I covered my re- 
lief with a smile of assent and asked 
Italia concerning the expression of his 
people’s hum. Was it joyful? It im- 
pressed me as melancholy. <A thought- 
ful poet seemed to convey a like opin- 
ion : 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 


Dante must have found in the hum of 
bees an even deeper suggestion of mis- 
ery, as he compared it with the resound- 
ing of the crimson stream where it fell 
into the hell of the fraudulent. 

The Signor plumed himself. Dante 
was right in one sense. Bee vengeance 
on the fraudulent was as inevitable as the 
flow of the crimson stream and the tor- 
ments of the burning rain. But Tenny- 
son had come nearest detecting the ex- 
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pression of their chorus in the lines I 
had quoted. 

Did I ever know a real aristocrat who 
was not gently afflicted with melancholy ? 
What could be more aristocratic than a 
bee? In the country of the Pharaohs 
he had been made an emblem of royalty. 
Kings wore his effigy. Napoleon sprin- 
kled bees over the imperial mantle that 
bore the arms of his dynasty. Popes 
had put the “ Winged Pontiff of the 
Flowers” in their coats-of-arms. He 
plumed himself again. Did not his 
bronze and gold look well against the 
blue of my sleeve? Blue was the dream 
of the bee—his object and his end— 
the aristocratic, the melancholy, the de- 
licious blue of Jesus’ eyes, of sea and sky. 
Some day when their skilful gardeners 
had watched patiently for ages the green 
of the blossom drift into white or yel- 
low, to red and on to blue, this same 
earth and sky should melt into blue, 
and human gumps would be annihilated, 
and the bees only would be left—-a little 
heap of glorified golden dust that the 
balmy breeze would scatter to worlds 
where they could follow the summer 
year by year for eternal centuries. 

He did not seem to realize that next 
month he would be killed ignomini- 
ously in the midst of his dreams, yet 
followed my thought sufficiently to re- 
mark: “Our women are very uncere- 
monious and determined. They run 
the gamut of female virtues—are indus- 
trious, can’t resist a baby in any stage, 
accept the ‘ yellow-banded bee’* for her 
dress, and sit on their men-kind. They 
kill—well, two or three to one. I’ve seen 
them handle a tramp as they will one 
day handle me. One took him. by the 
hair of the head, others took a leg each, 
and still another felt for his vulnerable 
spot with her sting. But you cannot 
wonder, A well-bred bee is addicted 
to minding his own business, and it 
disturbs his temper to see a dirty, ill- 
kept, skimpily dressed robber slinking 
round for what he can get. So they stab 
him and pitch him over the fence.” 

I wondered that a drone born this 
season could know so much, and Italia 
assured me that bees had traditions. 
The drones liked the study of history, 


*The Ligurian queen. 
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but the females had no head for such 
things. Yesterday’s swarming was proof 
enough, he thought, with a shrug. But 
the old queen got suddenly reckless. 
She laid her eggs as she ran along, 
pushing a few old maids unceremoni- 
ously out of her path and striking 
the antenne of her favorite attendants. 
That was the signal. The new queen 
cried louder each moment to be re- 
leased. Everybody rushed for the door, 
even the wax-workers with the balls of 
material clinging to their legs. 

‘‘Many of us were walked over, and 
some so drenched with perspiration 
that they couldn’t fly. Well, the scouts 
had been out and pretended to report 
favorably, but one of the captains per- 
ceived with her weather (top) eye an 
almost imperceptible veil across the 
brightness of the day. They all came 
back home where the new queen had 
already been installed. There was one 
of the scarcely unique royal squabbles 
about which naturalists make such a 
fuss. 

“We don’t interfere in fair fights,” 
said Italia, “‘ unless to drag a combatant 
to the fray in case she have a strain of 
her father in her (an attribute unfit for 
sovereignty, as has been proved by the 
history of beheaded kings and queens). 
We, of the common herd, aren’t French 
or English enough to stick a ruler with 
a plebeian tool. Well, the old queen 
was so mad we were prepared for any- 
thing; the young one must die or reign 
supreme. They grappled, separated, 
embraced simultaneously so that each 
could strike and separate once more. 
At last the young queen sprang for- 
ward, when unperceived, and pinioned 
with her teeth the root of her op- 
ponent’s wing. Then, rising above her, 
she brought her sword under and 
stabbed ! ” 

A dark spot twirled high in air as he 
spoke and made a straight dart for us. 
It was the Signorina. She offered Italia 
his lunch in honeyed drops on the end 
of her little red proboscis, and, his 
hunger once appeased, feared insinuat- 
ingly that it would rain. The Signor 
said he did not care. He could pop 
into a sweet pea over the hedge. But 
his lady love made her adieux. The 
Signor wiped his eye To change the 
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current of his thoughts, I inquired if 
he heard the tin-pan chorus on swarm- 
ing day. 

“Think we’re deaf?” 

“You make no sign if a cannon goes 
off in your ear.” 

“Too busy!” 

“ But your nerves?” 

“Your music is rather trying. But 
we come of a Spartan stock.” 

“Music!” I exclaimed, but he went 
on to say that if there was sufficient 
cumulating eagerness about our cres- 
cendos they had their effect on the wor- 
ried females, and restored their confi- 
dence just at the moment when their 
distress was likely 
to lead them back 
to the “old thing.” 
Bees did not take 
unkindly to civil- 
ization. In fact 
they were them- 
selves the heralds 
of it in the New 
World. Wherever 
they went the 
white man fol- 
lowed. 

I was glad to 
hear he believed 
just a little in the 
white man. ‘“ Well, 
you see,” he said, 
“they at least 
know how to eat 
decently. Delicacies such as we pro- 
vide were not meant to be swallowed at 
a gulp by red men, blacks, and bears. 
But how you have succeeded in mixing 
things! The opaqueness began with 
Virgil, Aristotle, Cicero, Pliny, and 
those fellows! Aristomachus we puz- 
zled for sixty years and left consumed 
with ignorance. Philiscus was almost 
as bad. It took Aristzus, father of the 
unfortunate Actzon, to teach mankind 
how to manage bees and make hives. 
Melissa, the daughter of Melissus, King 
of Crete, was another who discovered 
how to collect our honey. She arrived 
at the honor of becoming a bee herself.” 

It sounded sarcastic just then, as my 
eyes were on a way-worn Deborah 
crawling in the grass beside us. Her 
poor wings were frayed and her coat 
thinned, not with the length but rather 
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with the strength of life. She had 
taken her last flight and in her distress 
tumbled helplessly about in search of 
the direction her poor brain was too 
sad and bewildered to furnish. ‘These 
workers take things so breathlessly,” 
said Italia, glancing carelessly at her with 
his big eyes. ‘Every noon-day they 
are in such high ecstasies that they are 
too tired at night to sleep. They spend 
all the next morning getting up steam 
again, and they die eventually, utterly 
spent with a few weeks of life. We are 
losing at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty per day in our hive just now. Do 
something for her? Oh, we don’t 
trouble about in- 
valids or weak 
babies — no time. 
And a proper- 
spirited bee will 
always battle with 
the end alone and 
away from home.” 

I picked up the 
distressed bee. 
She was so far re- 
moved from her- 
self that she had 
forgotten how to 
sting. 

“By the inno- 
cent soul of my 
Signorina, this 
grows dull!” said 
Italia. ‘‘ You peo- 
ple always upset things generally over 
the dead and dying—even the bees. 
Not that we complain, unless the ‘ turn- 
ing’ of us is left to some red - haired 
maid about the place. Though we may 
not mean to cut up rough such hair 
sets us on fire. Very black-haired per- 
sons are our aversion too. Don’t shake 
your head. You will always find bees 
irascible save 


Where the lorn bee-herd wailed his empty 
shed, 
Its stores exhausted, and its tenants dead. 


We are equally displeased with nosey 
dogs and convalescents. You see, there 
are certain scents we cannot stand; 
they suffocate, they annoy, and drive us 
to distraction. Now smoke makes us 
feel like packing, but a sweating horse— 
reeking animal like that close to the 
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door of the hive—imagine! We have 
finished such animals, despite their 
kicking, and their riders too, for per- 
mitting the nuisance.” 

“ You blood-thirsty creatures! What 
in the world makes you so antagonistic 
to a poor horse?” 

“You seem to forget that the men 
were killed, too. That's human!” 

“Well, horses seem to me scarcer 
and less likely to provoke your anger.” 

Italia laughed and winked his multi- 
tudinous eyes, and ran up and down 
my shoulder excitedly. ‘Make no ex- 
euses! I know a little.” 

“Thad no intention of amusing you,” 
I said, feeling a little annoyed. 

“Ho! So this thing isn’t to be re- 
ciprocal? But about the horse—you 
ought to understand that it is the hated 
rival of anything with wings. It will 
not be long, however, before the horse 
becomes the most useless thing alive. 
It’s astonishing to me that he isn’t ex- 
tinct already. Probably feel more of 
us yet! When bees get on the war- 
path they stick at nothing possible. 
We have compelled whole towns and 
villages to flee before us. How does 
King David compare the onslaughts of 
his foes? ‘All nations compassed me 
about . . . they compassed me about 
like bees.’ And Moses that which befell 
the Israelites in their wilderness so- 
journ? ‘The Amorites came out against 
you and chased you as bees do and de- 
stroyed you.’ No fun, that! Frisky 
bees will often outspeed an express 
train. And the mode of attack? A 
dash for the face, particularly the eyes. 
Speaking of railroads and their uses, I 
have only to say that if they will box us 
up and leave us to be banged loose by 
any inhuman porter, they'd better take 
care of the man and any stray odd ones 
that may be around at the time.” 

“How do you prefer to travel?” I 
asked. 

“On the wing. Or, when that is not 
feasible, a smooth-floating barge, or an 
easy spring-cart. There is no account- 
ing for what will happen if we suffer a 
jolt. Though of course we of England 
aren’t the worst bees in the world to 
anger. Our South African cousins kill 
horses and men galore. A naked little 
Kaffir boy chewed a carrot and spat it 


out near one of the hives, and they 
had to throw the youngster into a 
newly dug trench and cover him with 
earth to save his life. That’s a point 
for you. Fresh earth is the best rem- 
edy known for the sting. And don’t 
ever get stung in the throat or any 
nerve centre—fatal! Avoid an angry 
bee if you choose, but don’t revile his 
sting. The drop of poison stings exude 
into each honey-cell is like the brandy 
cover on the careful housekeeper’s pre- 
serve jars. Without the poison, honey 
would ferment and prove unwholesome. 
The poison of the sting is one of your 
valuable medicines—of the sting, per- 
sons are cured by the stinging ; that is, 
a frequently stung individual takes no 
hurt from our wrath. Indeed, the peo- 
ple of Malta court stings to cure their 
rheumatics. But it’s most disgusting 
to see how our females neglect the 
proper use of their weapon against more 
familiar enemies. Tom Tit knocks and 
snaps up every Melissa that goes to the 
door. They will let feathered things 
dissect them for mere amusement. 
They only tease the bears and the bad- 
gers. But the two that make me wish 
I had a sting myself reside at the Cape 
of Good Hope: the Honey Guide, who 
flutters and hops and calls the attention 
of pilferers to the hive ; and that little 
beast, the Rattel, who shades his eye 
with his paw at sundown, spots a bee, 
and shadows her home. The bird and 
the beast are often partners in these 
enterprises—the bird for the honey, the 
beast for our babes. Then there’s that 
King Bird the farmer encourages to 
keep crows off the corn. As many as 
one hundred and seventy-one of us have 
been taken from the brute’s craw. True, 
the greater part of us revived, but what 
a job to lick yourself clean after being 
stowed in a place like that! Mere 
moisture isn’t so bad. A bee can stand 
eighteen hours’ immersion in water. If 
ever you have occasion to come across 
a bee that has been ladled out of the 
water for dead, just you put him on a 
blanket in the sun and watch for signs 
of returning life at the extremity of the 
proboscis and legs. When the former 
is folded up Bee is himself again.” 

For all this I offered my thanks and 
pledged my best attention to all the 
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He crept like a ghost past the extended antennz of our sentinels. 


drowned bees I should ever meet. Ap- 
parently satisfied with this, Italia went 
on to complain of the friendliness worker 
bees showed to their dear relations, the 
ants, who were ever ready to join a 
burglarizing enterprise against them, 
provided some one else would plan and 
start it. Though he could not help but 
admire their persistence, undoubtedly 
the parasitical moths were their great- 
est enemies. They had a sly way of rid- 
ing home on your back, and you were 
none the wiser. Even his bright little 
gray cousin, who lived in a tree and had 
a door-keeper, and a secret door and 
secret knock for admission, could not 
quite escape the sneaking crowd, who 
had been known to drop their eggs on 
the returning bee in the face and eyes 
of the surly porter. 

‘Speaking of moths, while the Amer- 
ican Revolution was raging, and old- 
fashioned bee-smotherers were too busy 
talking politics to care for aught else, 
the Death’s Head created great ravages 
among our stores. We blamed the 
Americans for his advent and increase 


among us, and, privately, I still think the 
creature with his sinister badge came 
over in caterpillar state on the potato 
plant. Humans cringed before this 
Sphinx. He was an omen of evil. He 
cast a dust from his wings which pro- 
duced blindness in him on whom it fell. 
He created a panic in human hives as 
great as any in our own. If he was 
ejected or interfered with he gave forth 
a blood-curdling sound of authority, 
and gave the hand that touched him a 
horrible electric shock. In the dead 
of night he crept like a ghost past 
the extended antenne of our sentinels, 
subdued the scarce dream-ridden bees 
with his ery, gorged, pillaged, spoiled, 
and overthrew the babies’ cradles. By 
the time a little desperate courage was 
aroused in us, he mantled with his wings 
the only spot where we could pierce 
him and let our weapons glance harm- 
less from his plush greatcoat. Confu- 
sion reigned supreme ; and when the 
queen began to cry, the irightened col- 
ony thought the ghost was holding 
forth, and vice versd. The consequent 
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fright and temporary insanity has caused 
many a weak-minded colony to desert 
the hive and leave the Sphinx in pos- 
session. If Dujardin had not given the 
lie to all hateful old Malebranches and 
Buffons—yes, and Shakespeares too— 


‘So work the honey-bees; 
Creatures that—’ 


oh, finish it!” 

I hesitated a little. “By—by—by a 
rule in nature, teach im 

“ That’s enough,” Italia putin. “‘ By 
a rule in nature!’ Bah! How do you 
suppose our architects would ever have 
invented fresh schemes for an unknown 
enemy like the Sphinx if they had had 
no brain? So our bastions and fortifi- 
cations went up each season, were de- 
molished at swarming times, and raised 
again to keep the enemy away. Why, 
do you know, as much as a tablespoon- 
ful of honey has been taken from the 
abdomen of one of the Death’s Heads— 
enough to keep the drones all winter! 
Our superstitious females wanted a little 
of Schirach’s recipe (brandy with their 
honey) to make them fight. At such a 
time I myself would gladly have outgen- 
eralled the greatest general that ever 
directed a band of fearless Amazons in 
secret and from the rear.” 

When I had commended him for this 
he agreed to tell me something about 
bee conversation and veeal ability. 
“You didn’t think bees couldn’t talk, 
did you?” ke inquired. ‘‘ And so many 
females among us, too! The main part 
of our individual communication is car- 
ried on by brushes and blows upon 
each other's antenne. We talk in 
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chorus by note, and in moments of ex- 
citement individual bees resort to it. 
But we have little time for argument or 
repartee. The queen has great orator- 
ical powers, but even she does not abuse 
her voice. It is all the more effective 
when she does poise upon her throne, 
call us to order, and hold forth. All 
these years humans have been hunting 
for our vocal chords when the mere po- 
sition we take in uttering sound should 
tell them our voice comes from the 
wings, as music from a harp. Oh dear, 
dear! What a slavish, unhappy lot you 
are! Always destroying natural instinct 
and digging into a pile of books and 
slaughtered experiments to cultivate an 
artificial one! More fitful about your 
homes than the bee, whom a hole in the 
wall, or the hollow of an old flute, or 
even (where Samson found us) the 
carcass of the lion he had slain, will sat- 
isfy. What's the difference, so that the 
draughts are stopped, so there’s no 
rocking or rolling, and no gump of a 
traveller to sit on your roof and smoke 
you till your head reels and your eyes 
are blind if you dare to object? Heigh- 
ho! My Signorina! I wish I were one 
of those barbarous Britishers who hover 
over the flower where their chosen one 
lights and then suddenly pounce and 
carry her off! My poor Signorina ; she 
was never cut out for the joyless work- 
a-day life of an old maid! Bazzzzz z 
bzzzzzm !” 

I awoke. Cid and Charlie Link were 
beside me. Italia was gone. But Sarah 
was tearing up the hill in her sun-bon- 
net to save Link another fruitless jour- 
ney. ‘The bees have gone in again!” 
she cried. 























THE ART OF INTENTIONAL NONSENSE.* 


about ‘* George,’”’ who was always “at” some- 


AFTER looking, lo! these many moons, into 
the mirrors held up to nature by such monoma- 
niacs in the human heart as Thomas Hardy, 
Hall Caine, Ian Maclaren, Sappho, and the rest 
of their gifted but intense trade, it is wondrous 
refreshment to go on through the looking- 
glass with childhood’s patron, Sainte Alice, 
and the rest of her gifted if nonsensical guild. 
So, whether you care to go with me or no, 
this particular book-ranging is to be a sort of 
‘* personally conducted ”’ Cook’s Tour through 
the classic lands of Nonsensia. I shall be an 
especially competent guide because it will be 
my own first sight of the sights there. 

‘If one were to read thirty-six hours a day 
for seven score and twenty years, and read 
only the books one “ must” read, one would 
be put to constant shame at the end of that 
time by having to confess one’s complete ig- 
norance of certain ‘‘ necessary’? books that 
seemingly everyone else was familiar with. 
So true is it that of making good books, as 
well as of making many books, there is no 
end. It is with a somewhat reserved abject- 
ness, then, that I declare my childhood’s utter 
ignorance either of Lewis Carroll’s or of Ed- 
ward Lear’s nonsense. 

Maxdpiot @eof | the gasps I have had wrenched 
out of me by the plights of Captain Ingraham’s 
mysterious hero, who always wore gloves to 
conceal the hated word ‘‘thief” unjustly 
branded on his hand, and who also wore the 
sobriquet of the ‘‘ Kid Glove Miner!” Donner 
und Blitzen/ the sleepless nights that tossed 
me when I was driven off to bed before I could 
finish that alluring will-o’-the-wisp, ‘‘ just one 
more chapter” of Harry Castlemon’s series 
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thing or other ! Woe worth the school-hours 
that vivisected my attentions to the rival towns 
of Oliver Optic’s ‘ Railroad Series!” Then 
came the ‘‘ Scottish Chiefs” and ‘“‘ Ivanhoe,”’ 
the immortal ‘‘ Tom Sawyer,” ‘‘ Huck Finn,” 
and Heaven knows what else ; till an awaken- 
ing to the books in woman’s looks set my 
bark drifting in the sweetish waters of ro- 
mance and poetry ; after which all is ruin and 
chaos, except when a volume of Stevenson 
rescues me back to the old, salutary—may I 
say Wanderjahre? 

In this random library there was no shelf- 
room for such triviality as nonsense—at least, 
intentional nonsense—and with the exception 
of running upon occasional spoor in the con- 
versational quotation of friends, the continent 
of Nonsensia has been an untracked wilder- 
ness till this last week sent me into the dark- 
est of it. So much—too much—by way of 
confession. 

When grown-ups are dying to see the cir- 
cus they always pick up some child to take by 
way of excuse. A similar stratagem must be 
the usual explanation for parents’ buying and 
reading such works as these nonsense books 
to children. For the books certainly find 
their most ardent retainers among the ‘* chil- 
dren of a larger growth,’’ and while those 
who are children even in years undoubtedly 
get much enjoyment from them, their real 
essence surely escapes any palate that is not a 
bit diasé to the vain sweets and the vainer 
meats of romance and philosophy. It surely 
escapes any mind that is not somewhat con- 
vinced of the ultimate nonsense and the final 
bafflement of the ranting bravado, and the 
fallacious profundities and the magnificent 
inconsistencies we call criticism of life and 
ethics and such elastic terms. 

To the older mind there is a strange cynic 
charm in such a work that lets go at the be- 
ginning of any of the anchorages in the har- 
bors of conventional truth and sets sail on a 
mission frankly as quixotic as that of Lear’s 
* Jumblies,” for 


They went to sea in a sieve, they did, 
In a sieve they went to sea, 


and when the water came in they philosophic- 
ally 
Wrapped their feet 
In a pinky paper all folded neat ; 
And they fastened it down with a pin, 
which kept them perfectly dry. And when 
they passed the night in a crockery-jar, one 
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feels that their self-satisfied cry, ‘‘ How wise 
we are!” was quite as justifiable as our own 
frequent decision that we poor fools are the 
heirs to eons of evolved wisdom. The worst 
possible nonsense is only an amusing reminder 
of the monumental absurdities our most scien- 
tific theories are reduced to at the outskirts of 
their reach. The more or less obscure circles 
our best science sometimes argues in find 
their franker counterpart in the region where 
Alice tries to get away from the house and is 
continually led back to it, even running plump 
into it on turning a sharp corner suddenly. 
The only way she can reach the approaching 
Queen is by walking away from her, pom 
when the Red Queen takes her on a wild 
flight, Alice notes with amazement that how- 
ever fast they go they never seem to pass any- 
thing. There is something deliciously sugges- 
tive of our own progress in these and similar 
adventures. 

Certes, in these works there are many pas- 
sages evidently put in for the child-clientage, 
places where you almost start at hearing in 
imagination a gush of childish laughter bub- 
bling over your shoulder, as, for instance, 
where Alice falls asleep and hears the dapper 
bustling White Rabbit exclaim: ‘‘Oh, my 
ears and whiskers, how late it’s getting!” 
And in a general vague way the works are 
beautifully suited to children; yet their final 
appreciation can come only to maturer minds. 
What child can get the real value of such a 
silencing rejoinder as that of the March Hare 
in the Dormouse’s charmingly muddled story 
of the children in the well who were learning 
to draw, and ‘‘ ‘ drew all manner of things— 
everything that begins with an M.’ 

‘** Why with an M ?’ said Alice. 

‘¢*Why not ?’ said the March Hare. 

‘* Alice was silent.’’ 

There can be little for children, too, in 
such parodies on the sounding brass of our 
poetry as Carroll’s classic, the ultima Thule 
of the Nonsense-world, ‘‘ The Hunting of the 
Snark,” or his ** Jabberwock,” which 


Came whiffling through the tulgey wood, 
And burbled as it came ! 


and such parodies on lyrical gush, as his 


Soup of the evening, beautiful Soup! 


or Edward Lear’s ‘‘ Calico Pie,” with its wail, 
‘‘They never came back, they never came 
back, they never came back to me,” or his 
Poker who sang to the “ shovely so lovely :” 


When you scrape up the coals with a delicate sound, 
You enrapture my life with delight, 


and his Elizabethan complaint : 


Must you needs be so cruel, you beautiful Broom, 
Because you are covered with paint ? 


People frequently express surprise that the 
man who writes under the pen-name of Lewis 
Carroll should really be a mathematician by 
profession. A little examination, however, 
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must show that his most distinctive charms 
are entirely those of logic perverted, turned 
quite inside out. 

Who but a man that realizes the value of 
clearness could have written these words of 
the moralizing ‘‘Duchess:” ‘* Never im- 
agine yourself not to be otherwise than what 
it might appear to others that what you were 
or might have been was not otherwise than 
what you had been would have appeared to 
them to be otherwise.” 

Who but a logician could have written that 
exquisitely loose syllogism of the Cheshire 
cat? She proves herself mad thus: ‘‘ A dog’s 
not mad A dog growls when it’s 
angry, and wags its tail when it’s pleased. 
Now, I growl when I’m pleased, and wag my 
tail when I’m angry. Therefore, I’m mad.” 
The beautifully Puritanic premise that all are 
mad that do not express themselves according 
to certain standards is good enough to be in- 
tentional satire. 

Who but a scientist could have written such 
an amazing explanation as the Gryphon’s ac- 
count of how whitings have their tails in their 
mouths? ‘‘ The reason is that they would go 
with the lobsters to the dance. So they got 
thrown out to sea. So they had to fall a long 
way, so they got their tails fast in their 
mouths. So they couldn’t get them out again. 
That’s all.” 

The trial of the Knave of Hearts is also 
only the recreation of a logician. When 
Alice drinks the liquid that makes her shrink, 
she wonders if she will shrink to the going- 
out point, which is mathematical quibbling 
along familiar lines; and she then wonders 
‘* what the flame of a candle looks like after 
the candle is blown out.” In “ Sylvie and 
Bruno” we hear of a little girl so light that it 
is easier carrying her than not ; and later there 
is a sort of backward feast, in which one hears 
of unroasting the mutton and giving it to the 
butcher, re-wrapping the potatoes and giving 
them back to the gardener to bury ; and there 
is the alligator that walks up its own tail and 
across its own forehead and down its own 
nose. If there were more of these incidents 
‘Sylvie and Bruno” would be another suc- 
cess, instead of a horrible nondescript with a 
moralizing, egotistical preface in extremely 
bad taste, a milk-and-water love story unin- 
telligible to children and deadly dull for their 
elders, and a tormenting in-mixture of pueril- 
ity, which must surely be dull for children of 
any age. Herein, too, Carroll unloads quan- 
tities of ghastly and typical British humor, a 
veritable pun-pudding fairly reeking with 
italics.- It is fortunately relieved from utter 
ruin by the immortal ‘‘ Gardener’s Song,” and 
a few other traces of pure Carrollesque. 

Pure Carrollesque, as I have said, consists 
in the beauties of remarkable imagination, of 
obscurity, of logic gone wrong, and in per- 
verted ideas like the “suppression” of ap- 
plause during the great trial, or the delicious 
turning of real life into the seeming of a real- 
istic stage-show, in ‘‘ Sylvie and Bruno ;” also 
in perverted words like that strange curricu- 
lum of “ Mystery, Drawling, Laughing, and 
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Grief, Reeling and Writhing, Ambition, Dis- 
traction, Uglification, and Derision ;” in the fa- 
mous ‘‘ portmanteau” words, ‘‘ brillig, slithey, 
frabjous,” and the like; also in irrelevant 
abruptness ; also in pressing a metaphor or a 
strange idea to its extreme ; also in countless 
keen critiques of colloquialisms given with 
a scientist’s and a romanticist’s zest, like this 
episode with the Chess King, who says : 

‘««There’s nothing like eating hay when 
you’re faint.’ 

““*T should think throwing cold water 
over you would be better,’ Alice suggested. 

‘**T didn’t say there was nothing better,’ 
said the King. ‘I said there was nothing 
like it.’” 

Edward Lear, whom Ruskin put at the 
head of his Best Hundred Authors, has a 
strong individuality of his own. While 
Carroll has the fine fancy of Tenniel’s art or 
Frost’s to supplement his work, Lear drew 
his own pictures. Often their ridiculousness 
is the only salvation of the little quatrains he 
reeled off in such nonsensible style. 

These quatrains, to say truth, bored me 
rather oftener than they pleased. A slight 
show of sense or satire, however perverted, is 
to me a necessity in the success of these 
works. For this reason there is a rich delight 
in such beautifully insufficient consolation as 
this : 

There was an old man of Dunrose ; 


A parrot seized hold of his nose. 
When he grew melancholy, they said, ‘His name’s 


ouy, 
Which soothed that old man of Dunrose, 


or in the just rebuke to the eternal Idiotic 
Questioner : 


There was on Old Person of Gretna. 
Who rushed down the crater of Etna ; 
When they said ‘‘Is it hot?” he replied, ‘No, it’s 


t 1? 


That mendacious Old Person of Gretna. 


Lear also uses *‘ portmanteau words” like 
‘‘borascible’’ and ‘“ sponge-taneous” and 
“runcible,” and he is fond of perverting 
ideas, as, when in that perfect work, ‘‘ The 
History of the Seven Families,” the parents 
give the younkers ‘‘some good advice, some 
chocolate-drops, and a small green pocket- 
book to set down their expenses in.” Like 
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Carroll, too, he is mildly satirical at times. 
But Lear is not a mathematician at play. He 
is a fancy-free artist at large in the impossible 
and the incongruous. He is more strictly 
nonsensical. 

His exquisite misuse of lists of words—in an 
un-Mrs.-Malaprop-ian way—is distinctive, as, 
in that noble work, ‘‘ The Four Little Chil- 
dren,” who ‘‘ pursued their voyage with the 
utmost delight and apathy,” saw people eating 
custard with the most “ satisfactory and polite 
demeanour ;” saw certain others dwelling in 
‘* perfect and abject happiness; ” saw a pump- 
kin, which ‘‘ exploded surreptitiously,” and 
were received back home by their admiring 
relatives ‘‘ with joy tempered with con- 
tempt.” 

Fearful and wonderfully imagined cata- 
logues are his own copyright, too, as the 
things the Jumblies bought. Lyrically he is 
generally brilliant. Some of his rhymes are 
frankly provincial, while Carroll almost never 
endures a bad rhyme. Lear’s Botany, his 
Alphabets and his Cookery are all works of 
quaint charm. His few lyrics and his meagre 
prose are worth more to literature than many 
tons of even the most brilliantly serious work. 

Lear’s nonsense is less easily imitated than 
that of Carroll, who has countless disciples. 
Possibly the most gifted of these is Mr. 
Charles E. Carryll, whose “ Davy and the 
Goblin” and ‘‘ The Admiral’s Caravan” are 
highly entertaining and spirited works, of 
great power over juveniles. 

A frankly direct imitation is that by Mrs. 
Richards, who neatly justifies herself by say- 
ing that the children will none of anything 
else. She has combined the card-people and 
the chess-folk, e¢ al., and written supplements 
to the adventures and the poems. She has 
also added several original touches of her own 
like the splendid Examination in Physics, 
some good Nonsense Cookery and a clever 
parody on ‘‘ We are Seven.” The drawings 
are in adroit imitation of Tenniel. 

Quite sui generis is the work of Mr. Tudor 
Jenks, who has an exquisitely subtle yet ef- 
fective humor, and a most engaging attitude 
to the world of magic and romance. He min- 
gles skepticism with evident good faith, and 
modern science with medievalism in a 
thoroughly fascinating manner. 

CHELIFER. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


JacoB Fairurut. By Captain Marryat. 
This is one of the three stories which 
Thackeray used, with complete success, as an 
antidote to fever and ague. The other two 
were Dumas’s ‘‘ Twenty Years After” and 
Wilkie Collins's ‘‘Woman in White.” 
Thackeray read them, he says, ‘‘ with the 
most frightful contentment of mind.” This 
is surely argument enough for a_ reprint. 
Cloth, with illustrations, $1.25. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York.) 


STONEPASTURES. By Eleanor Stuart. <A 
strange, grim story of life in ‘‘ Soot City,” a 


Pennsylvania mining town. The worst part 
of the hideous town was in its ‘‘ Stonepast- 
ures.” There, ‘‘ in the mean hovels that stood 
out sharply to the town gaze in an evening’s 
afterglow, dwelt men who had the white-lead 
poison in their hands, or who had been scorched 
in a blast, or who, trying to preserve them- 
selves in alcohol, had failed. The men were 
hungry and chafed, wrenching themselves 
from sleep of a morning to a dull day, three 
parts thirst to one of hunger. The children 
went to school and learned to know their pa- 
rents’ mistakes, bringing home bitterness in- 
stead of bread. The mothers washed rags in 
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rusty water, prayed and played with the chil- 
dren, or picked up scrap-iron to sell. Acci- 
dent and sudden death were about as frequent 
as night and day. But the ‘blast’ 
was the horror that made the women kiss their 
men with the fervor of the last parting when 
they went off to work at the ore bed. The 
blast was not famous for respect of persons. 
It rarely killed, but its victims were rarely 
cured.”’ 

Such is the scene of the book. The heroine 
was a barber! Her prospective bridegroom, 
a lovable Swede, is brought to her, ** blasted,” 
blind, deaf, torn, helpless. The story deals 
with his slow recovery, her trials, and the final 
consummation of the wedding. The humor 
is in grim keeping with the story, which is 
told with remarkable virility and incisiveness 
of style. Altogether it is a notable piece of 
work. Cloth, 75 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


PEBBLES AND SHELLS. Verses by Clarence 
Hawkes. The author isa young blind man, 
with much appreciation of the world he can- 
not see, and much of that content the blind 
have, strangely enough, in greater quantity 
than those who have eyes. A quaint problem 
is suggested by this quatrain : 


Do angels care for Shakespeare and the rest, 
Have they no kindred with the human breast ? 
If they care not for all that man has done, 
How can he care for heaven when ’tis won ? 


Cloth, with portrait and illustrations, $1.50. 
(Picturesque Publishing Company, North- 
ampton, Mass.) 


Persts YORKE. BySidneyChristian. There 
is much good stuff in this book, and much 
earnestness, though the style is at times rather 
loose, and the plot twists itself into a tangle 
which compels the author to bring down a 
deus ex machina in the shape of a railroad acci- 
dent to kill off two troublesome characters. 
The best feature of the book is the story of 
the heroine, whose aspirations are continually 
crushed by a loafer of a father who lives off 
her slender earnings, and by a reckless sister 
who gets herself betrayed. Things end up 
cheerfully, however, and the dawn is all the 
better for the darkness before it. Indeed, the 
motto of the work is the maxim, ‘‘ He bore 
amiss who grudges what he bore.” The char- 
acter of Miss Richards, a brusque woman of 
great real tenderness, is especially well drawn, 
Cloth, $1.25. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Nursery Eruics. By Florence Hull Win- 
terburn. A combination of philosophy and 
precept, with liberal quotations. A work 
worthy of careful pondering by parents who 
realize the immense responsibility on their 
shoulders, and the terrifying importance of the 
first years on the rest of a life. Cloth, $1. 
(Merriam & Co., New York.) 


FABLES AND Essays, by John Ryan, of 
Ohio. The best thing in this book is its first 
sentence: ‘‘I suppose most authors publish 
their books for about the same reason a hen 
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lays eggs—for relief tothemselves.” Thisisa 
completely philosophical explanation of about 
all art production. The book is compounded 
in a whimsical fashion, somewhat on the order 
of Laurence Sterne, though quite without his 
subtlety and polish. It contains a number of 
®sopian fables of varying worth, acuteness, 
and timeliness. An occasional fable displays 
a touch of real beauty, as ‘‘ The Genie in the 
Valley,” but there isa somewhat vague strain- 
ing after unconventionality, redeemed by a wit 
that is hardly keen enough to make the work 
a thorough success. The poems are general- 
ly cheap, except ‘‘ Thou art my Sea,” which 
is excellent. Cloth, 250 pages. (The Arts 
and Lettres Company, New York.) 


A GaLLoway Herp, by S8. R. Crockett. 
The author of ‘‘ The Stickit Minister” is too 
well known to need further recommendation 
than his own name to insure a good sale fora 
book. ‘The Galloway Herd” is a Scotch 
story in the author’s characteristic vein. This 
edition is an excellently made volume, with 
a good portrait. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 
(R. F, Fenno & Co., New York.) 


As THE WinD Biows. A Novel. By 
Eleanor Merron. A story of a girl who loves 
and secretly marries a divorced man. It is 
afterward learned that they married before the 
expiration of the two years after divorce de- 
manded by the State law ; and the girl leaves 
him. The complications up to and past this 
point are well imagined and conducted, and 
the story is told with sufficient literary skill. 
Occasionally a good bit of epigram brightens 
the pages ; thus it is told of one of the char- 
acters that “being a minister’s wife, she 
thought it becoming to concern herself in 
various charities, wherein not only her right 
hand knew what her left hand did, but both 
united to applaud.” Miss Merron, being an 
actress, also speaks with authority as well as 
incision of the women of the stage. Cloth, 
with portrait, $1.25. (Lovell, Coryell & Co., 
New York.) 


An Oup Mat’s Love. By Maarten 
Maartens. A story written in the best vein 
of this always interesting author. The 
quaint flavor of life in a remote Dutch village 
adds a special charm. Paper, 50 cents. (United 
States Book Co., New York.) 

Ormond. By Maria Edgeworth. The 
Irish blood in the veins of this persistently 
didactic novelist rescued her work from a 
weariness into something approaching a per- 
ennial charm. She knew human nature, too, 
did Miss Edgeworth, and this story, first 
published in 1817, is eminently worth reprint- 
ing. Cloth, with illustrations, $1.25. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 


AND THE SworD FELL, by Carrie Gold- 
smith Childs. A story of a married woman’s 
share in other people’s romances, told in the 
form of a diary with much earnestness and 
feeling. Cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. (May- 
flower Publishing Company, Floral Park, 
N. Y.) 























FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


HE Spring fashions are finally de- kind, but as yet, we have not come to 


cided, 


much to the delight of the severe plainness of the coat-sleeve, 


everybody concerned. The down- which reigned supreme for so many 


fall of the sleeve 
has been prophe- 
sied for at least 
two seasons, and 
yet no signs of its 
collapse was evi- 
dent until the in- 
auguration of the 
spring fashions. 
There can no lon- 
ger beany doubtas 
to the diminished 
proportions of that 
pride of woman- 
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years. The sleeve, to a close 
observer, seems to be gradually 
pushing its fulness to .the 
shoulder, the rest of the arm 
being clearly defined. 

Many of the sleeves notice- 
able on the imported costumes 
are quite tight fitting to above 
the elbow, where they are di- 
versified with not too volumi- 
nous puffs or bouffant drapery, 
or with one or several overlap- 
ping ruffles; sleeves continue 
to be extremely long, and flare 











slightly at the wrist, where they fall to 
the knuckles, or are carelessly turned 
back to show a handsome lining. The 
bishop sleeve is extremely fashionable 
for certain purposes, and is well adapted 
for wash fabrics. 

The sleeve wrinkled as far as the 
shoulder puff, is new and pretty, es- 
pecially so for thin materials ; sometimes 
the fulness is continued in a ruffle, 
which runs up the outside of the arm; 
elbow sleeves are considerably worn for 
calling, the long suéde glove concealing 
the bare arm beneath. 

For organdie and mull gowns sleeves 
are frequently divided into graduat- 
ed puffs running either lengthwise or 
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crosswise ; very pretty are those com- 
posed entirely of narrow shirrings alter- 
nating with tiny ruffles or frills of lace. 

And now as to bodices ; they are of 
varied kinds, round, pointed, and in 
basque and jacket shape. Perhaps the 
most popular style is the fitted waist 
with ripple sides and back; the fulness 
is sometimes cut all in one with the 
garment, but is more frequently added 
on at the waist line, the joining being 
concealed with a band of ribbon or 
trimming; these abbreviated basque 
pieces are extremely full, and reveal a 
handsome lining of harmonious color. 
The Eton is as fashionable as ever, 
and is cut off straight 
across the front, shaped 
in sharp points, or con- 
fined by a belt coming 
from the side seams. 

There is a craze for 
open - fronted jackets and 
waists, almost all of the 
late bodices being left 
open to reveal a fancy 
front of silk, lace, or chif- 
fon. This is a very pretty 
fashion, as with one dark 
gown it is possible to ob- 
tain many new and charm- 
ing effects. 

The latest dictum of 
fashion is, that the waist 
and the skirt should in 
some manner show their 
relation to each other, and 
not appear to be entirely 
independent garments; 
for instance, suppose a 
gown of brown mohair has a waist of 
chiné silk ; over this are straps or a col- 
larette of the brown goods ; frequently 
the sleeves are of the wool, or at least a 
part of them. 

Silk waists still hold their own, for 
they are invaluable, especially to the 
woman with moderate means, who with 
a handsome black skirt can manage to 
make many changes of costume. 

Most of the waists are made with 
bishop sleeves ; the latest thing is to 
shirr the fulness at the wrist several 
times and sew it on to acuff about three 
and a half inches deep, then a turned- 
back cuff either of velvet or plain silk is 
added. 
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In shirt waists there is little novelty ; 
if anything, there is more fulness in 
front, and the cuffs are turned back, 
rather than straight like those of a man. 
The most stylish ones are provided with 
white linen adjustable collars and cuffs, 
a wise fashion, as they can be laundered 
without touching the garment itself. 
The newest thing is the introduction of 
the black satin stock with its stiff, man- 
nish bow : these are worn with and with- 
out collars; the very latest collar isa 
narrow turn down one, not more than 
an inch and a half wide, which is worn 
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above the stock. More feminine are the 
crushed collars and flaring bows made 
of the pretty chiné and Dresden rib- 
bons; many women own several sets, 
which vary the monotony of dark waists 
of silk or lawn. Dainty little sets of 
collars and cuffs are of gray batiste cut 
in battlements, each one edged with nar- 
row lace ; others consist of little Vandyke 
or leaf points, while still others are 
quite straight and turn down over the 
neckband. 

Most of the necks of dresses are fin- 
ished with collars consisting of gathered 
ruffles lined with silk, very 
full pleatings, or with 
points or turrets turning 
down over the neckband ; 
the high and flaring Val- 
ois, cut in one with the 
yoke, is stylish and soften- 
ing to the face. 

Skirts exhibit no radical 
changes ; they are as am- 
ple as ever, but the ful- 
ness is taken out of the 
front, fashion decreeing 
that it shall remain quite 
flat ; the wide box-pleated 
front is quite popular. For 
dresses which are to be 
made over, it is an excel- 
lent idea to supplement 
the scantiness of the skirt 
by introducing V - shaped 
lengths of material, which 
cause each seam to flare 
correctly. 

Panels of a different ma- 
terial or color, set in front 
or on the sides, also answer 
the same purpose. 

Inconspicuous trimmings 
of braid and buttons, or jet 
or lace motifs, are frequent- 
ly set on each side of the 
front gore. 

There is a decided ten- 
dency toward trimming the 
skirt about the foot ; an im- 
ported gown from one of 
the best known French 
houses, showed five over- 
lapping bias folds of two 
colors upon the bottom, 
while another was finished 
with three scanty bias ruf- 
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fies, and still another with points of lace § Materials were never more elegant 
and silk alternating and held slightly and costly than they noware; the splen- 
full at the top. did chiné taffetas with their iridescent 

The colors of materials are dazzlingly sheen, the royal brocades, the shimmer- 
brilliant, the intermingling of tints be- ingsatins and soft piled velvets, with 
ing, however, so well managed as tolose the delicious mozambiques, the grena- 
their garish effect. Velvets willbe worn dines and crépy weaves are artistic in 
for spring and even late into the sum- the extreme. Many silk and gauze fab- 
mer. Broché velvet, in which a raised rics are enhanced by threads of metal 
pattern is woven on a faille or satin being woven in the pattern. Grena- 
background in geometrical or jardiniére dines show a plain, transparent stripe 
designs, is an elegant material ; it is used with a crinkly silk one in a lighter col- 
for dressy coats and waists, as are also or. Damassé grenadines are handsome 
the gay printed velvets. worn over a color which accentuates 
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the pattern. Mozambique is the ma- 
terial of the season; it shows lovely 
effects of color in raised designs in min- 
gled shades of silk and wool. 

Plaided poplins, taffetas, and gauzes 
are used for parts of dresses, and im- 
part a touch of gayety to dark dresses. 
Plaids should, however, be used with 
discrimination, as they are too showy 
unless in conjunction with plain ma- 
terials. This does not, however, apply 
to the dark mixed Scotch and Irish 
plaids, which may be safely employed 
for walking costumes. 





Shepherds’ checks are 
again fashionable ; very 
effective are those in sev- 
eral intermingled colors ; 
among the favorites are 
brown and white, blue 
and white, and black and 
white, which are stylish 
when combined with 
plain colors. Mixed 
tweeds and rough-faced 
home-spuns are excellent 
for travelling and bicycle 
costumes. Whipcord, 
mohair, brilliantine, and 
wool sicilian are among 
the smooth-finished fab- 
rics. 

For mourning cos- 
tumes crépe is more than 
ever used. A gown late- 
ly worn by a young widow 
was of Priestley henriet- 
ta, the skirt made with 
two gathered flounces of 
crépe scalloped with silk ; 
the bodice was finished 
with a surplice fichu of 
crépe, and the sleeves 
were of the same sombre 
material. 

The new linens are 
made up for country and 
bicycle wear ; the natu- 
ral flax tints are stylish ; 
some of them are loosely 
yet substantially woven 
and look almost like 
coarse crash towelling. 
There are, besides, navy 
blue, red, and sage green 
linens, which are made 
up usually with a skirt 
and jacket; the material needs no lin- 
ing, and is light and comfortable. 

Piqué is extensively used this season, 
and may be obtained in solid colors or 
in stripes of white and a color; it is 
trimmed with fancy white or colored 
braid. 

Lawns, in imitation of linen batiste, 
are much used; swisses in large and 
small dots, both white and colored, 
painted Pompadour organdies and dimi- 
ties strewn with delicate flowers, are 
amongst the prettiest of the textiles. 

A charming waist was of linen batiste 
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laid in tucks forming a yoke, which 
was crossed by narrow Valenciennes 
lace inserting ; the collar consisted of a 
full lace-edged ruffle over a band of 
apple-green velvet; the draped sleeves 
were caught with the velvet. 

Jacket effects are shown in wash fab- 
rics, a cutaway or Eton jacket of open- 
work batiste or fancy lawn opening 
over a full front of the same or another 
color. The perforated materials are 
lined with silk or colored lawn. 

Crosswise tucks are frequently used 
to define yokes and the upper portion 
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of the sleeves ; shirred yokes are pretty 
on both silk and cotton fabrics. Lace 
sewed on so as to form diamonds is a 
stylish finish. An interlacing of insert- 
ing and doubled folds of the material is 
used to form squares or diamonds as 
the case may be. 

One of the favorite color combinations 
is green and blue ; these colors reflect 
the changeful hues of a peacock’s 
feather, and when artistically blended 
are very beautiful. 

Deep geranium pink is still very 
fashionable, but is not eminently be- 
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coming. In blues the soft delfts and 
porcelains prevail, with a return to the 
bright and lovely tint known as bleu de 
roi, or royal blue. Red is not nearly as 
much worn as it once was, and the prev- 
alent shades are the subdued tints of 
Pompeiian or old Egyptian red. Yel- 
low in all its varied tintings is very ac- 
ceptable ; it varies from the pale daffo- 
dil shades merging into maize, lemon, 
and the vivid Spanish and Mandarin 
yellows, which can only be worn by olive 
complexioned women. 

Capes are still short and ample; 
there is, however, an inclination to 
return to the cape tied 
down in the back; it re- 
mains to be seen whether 
it will take ; other capes 
have fitted fronts and full 
loose backs, while many 
show long stole effects. 
Satin, chiné taffeta, lace, 
and chiffon are all used. 
A showy cape was com- 
posed of chiné taffeta in 
shaded reds and greens ; 
it was veiled with plissés 
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of black gauze, and turned back in front 
with black satin revers over a vest of 
embroidery in Persian colors. 

Many fancy fichus of ribbon, chif- 
fon, and wash materials will be worn. 
Very pretty is a Marie Antoinette fichu 
of dotted swiss, with the ruffles em- 
broidered in tiny colored flowers ; this 
is carelessly knotted on the bust ; others 
are made of the dress material, the faint- 
tinted organdies being lovely with fichus 
of the same. Many summer gowns of 
light texture are made décolleté, and 
may be worn with or without the fichu. 

All kinds of fancy collarettes are 
shown, square, round, point- 
ed, and of every imaginable 
shape ; they are of the favor- 
ite linen batiste, of India lin- 
en, swiss, and silk muslin. 
They are both becoming and 
)) useful accessories, as they 
cover up a half-worn waist, 
or dissemble a décolleté one. 
Many of these bodice trim- 
mings almost entirely cover 
the front of the dress, and 
the lace yokes are frequently 
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supplemented with full soft fronts and 
deep shoulder ruffles. Ribbon trim- 
mings in the guise of bretelles and 
bows, and bands for the neck, are emi- 
nently in favor. 

In trimmings, glittering effects still 
prevail; they are mostly transparent, 
consisting of bands of either white or 
black net embroidered in shining fish- 
scale spangles, in iridescent mother-of- 
pearl or jet; others consist of mousse- 
line de soie strips wrought in a delicate 
tracery of gold and faded tints. Jet in 
openwork designs is much worn, the 
fine-cut beads forming lattice or star 
patterns with others of a similar nature. 
Gold and silk galloons trim some of 
the smart cloth jackets of tan, blue, and 
red. Very handsome are the ribbons 
of gold tissue, which are woven with 
a pattern of flowers. Lace-like trim- 
mings of gold and silver are laid over 
a color, and are suitable for evening 
gowns. Wool and silk soutache is ex- 
tensively used on tailor suits and wraps. 

Silk and lawn negligées are made in 
flowing style, and trimmed with white 


or colored embroidery. Entire sets are 
of the light-colored and small-figured 
linen lawns, mulls, and batistes. Mar- 
guerite Valenciennes and the heavier 
linen laces are used for trimming. Many 
ribbons impart to these dainty affairs a 
gay appearance. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Ficuv.—It is made of cream 
chiffon with embroidered ruffles; 12 
yards of ruffling. 

No. 2. Batiste Watst.—The front is 
embroidered in pink and gold ; 3} yards 
40-inch material. 

No. 3. Capr.—The model is of royal 
blue velvet associated with cream satin ; 
7 yards of single-width material. 

No. 4. Arrernoon Dress.—Skirt of 
black satin with lace, and embroidery ; 
waist of perforated chiffon; 11 yards 
for skirt. 

No. 5. Matiniz.—Pale rose batiste 
with embroidery of the same ; 44 yards 
of 36-inch material. 

No. 6. Wepprine Gown.—Cream satin 
with chiffon guimpe; 20 yards single- 
width goods. 

No. 7. Tamor Carz.—Of pale tan 
broadcloth ; 3 yards double-width goods. 

No. 8. Fancy Watst.— The upper 
part and sleeves are of crimson satin, 
and the overbodice of cream batiste ; 
24 yards satin, one of batiste. 

No. 9. Stzeve.— Suitable for wash- 
goods or silk ; 2} yards of silk. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Gopzy’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our illus- 
trations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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THE DINNER WITH TWO SERVANTS 


Dinner giving is nowadays a high art, 
and the successful hostess is she who 
is endowed with tact, and has a fine ap- 
preciation of how to bring such persons 
together as are congenial, and to serve 
them with a few dainty dishes exquisite- 
ly cooked. A fundamental principle in 
dinner-giving is not to attempt too much 
elaboration ; this advice is intended for 
persons of moderate means, and where 
the dinner is served by a single wait- 
ress ; where these conditions exist there 
should not be more than six people at 
table, as even a well-trained girl cannot 
properly serve more than this number. 

The lady of the house must see that 
the cook knows what is expected of her ; 
she can prepare the salad-dressing and 
desserts herself, as few but high-priced 
cooks understand how to make them. 

A menu should always be prepared 
for the cook’s instruction, each dish 
being designated in its order of serving. 
It is not well to attempt an elaborate 
course-dinner, for a few dishes properly 
prepared are better than a number of 
courses with high-sounding names. 

First for the setting of the table ; the 
mistress of the house should see to this 
herself, or at least oversee her maid. 
The table-cloth of immaculate damask 
should be laid smoothly over the felt 
cloth ; a water-goblet and as many wine- 
glasses as there are wines, with knives, 
forks, and spoons for every course, 
are set before each place; the napkin, 
simply folded, contains a roll or slice of 
bread. 

Fancy dishes containing bonbons, 
cakes, and fruit are placed symmetri- 
cally about the table ; the floral decora- 
tions may be at the discretion of the 
hostess ; high or low decorations may 
be used ; the former is extremely sim- 
ple, consisting of a few slender Bohe- 
mian vases, each containing a single 
splendid blossom ; if low, flowers, not 
necessarily expensive ones, may be 
massed in shallow wicker baskets, or 
even tin receptacles ; common tin pans, 
oval or square, may be utilized, the sides 
concealed with a garland of asparagus 
fern or smilax; green moss is also 
pretty. 
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When everything is in readiness the 
waitress opens the doors between the 
parlor and dining-room and says, “ Din- 
ner is served.” The hostess, if the din- 
ner is a simple one, indicates the lady 
whom each gentleman is to take in to 
dinner. The host takes the initiative, 
offering his arm to the most important 
lady, the other guests follow, the hostess 
coming last with the gentleman of her 
choice ; the host seats the lady he has 
escorted at his right, the gentleman who 
has given his arm to the hostess is rele- 
gated to her left side. 

The first course is almost invariably 
oysters or clams on the half shell; they 
are set on a bed of crushed ice with a 
quarter of lemon in the centre, and 
should be placed on the table before the 
arrival of the guests. When these plates 
are removed the soup is served, and 
after, fish, Next comes an entree, and 
next a roast, which may consist of poul- 
try or game. After this a salad, which 
may be lobster or chicken mayonnaise, 
or lettuce served with a French dress- 
ing ; at a simple dinner the salad may 
be eaten with the roast. Lastly, comes 
cheese, handed with toasted crackers or 
thin slices of bread and butter. 

A vegetable is served with each course, 
potatoes with the fish, and asparagus, 
egg-plant, or any preferred vegetable 
with the roast. Celery and olives are 
generally placed on the table. The des- 
sert comes next in order, and may con- 
sist of ices, creams, or puddings; then 
come the fruit and bonbons. A tiny 
glass of French liqueur may be offered ; 
lastly, the finger-bowls, reposing on 
dainty doylies, are passed around. The 
hostess then rises, followed by the 
guests. Coffee is frequently served in 
the drawing-room, but many persons 
have it brought in before retiring from 
the table. It should be contained in 
tiny cups and served without cream. 
And now for the proper serving of wines. 
At a simple dinner only claret or white 
wine and sherry are necessary ; sherry 
goes with the soup, and white or red 
wine with the courses following. If 
champagne is served it is handed with 
the roast and dessert. 

The roasts are carved in the kitchen 
when only two servants are kept, and 
the dish passed around by the waitress. 
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VENETIAN IRON WORK 


Tats beautiful work is as well adapted 
to women’s fingers as it is to that of 
men. It is apparently most intricate 
and laborious, while in reality it is exe- 
cuted with but little expenditure of time 
and talent. 

A child of ten years of age can, in a 
few lessons, handle the tools as dexter- 
ously as an experienced worker. There 
are many advantages attached to it ; the 
materials cost but little and the tools 
can be carried about in a hazd-bag ; re- 
sults are certain. Four dollars and a 
half will purchase all of the requisite 
tools, with a quantity of iron strips for 
making articles. 

The worker can sit at any ordinary 
wooden table, for but little space is nec- 
essary. The bending and forming tools 
are easily managed, the strips being 
placed on a wheel, which is turned until 
the desired curves are formed. The S 
and C curves are the ones ordinarily 
used, and, as they are geometrically cor- 
rect, can be put together to form many 
different designs which appear to be 
elaborate, but are in reality extremely 
simple. 


Not only black iron, but brass, cop- 
per, and aluminum may be utilized, 
either alone or in combination; the 
curves after being made separately, are 
with a simple device bound together se- 
curely, so as to take any desired shape ; 
no riveting is necessary. After the 
work is concluded it is treated to a coat 
of black antique paint, which imparts 
the requisite finish. 

Again, the cost is trifling, the material 
for candlesticks and lanterns averaging 
from fourteen to fifty cents each ; a sim- 
ple lantern can be made in half a day, and 
the most elaborate pattern in a day and 
a half. Every kind of household decora- 
tion may be made in this way, grills for 
doors and windows, screen frames, um- 
brella stands, jardiniéres, gas brackets, 
banquet-lamp stands and shades, and 
any number of articles of utility and 
beauty. 

Not only is bent iron work delightful 
for the amateur, but it is profitable to 
the man, boy, or woman who follows it 
as a calling, as the articles always pos- 
sess a certain commercial value, and 
can be made at odd moments. Nothing 
more delightful can be imagined than 
this work for the long summer days ; 
the table and tools may be placed on a 
breezy lawn or a cool back piazza, while 
the worker fashions something decora- 
tive for the home. This work teaches 
the use of the fingers to boys and girls, 
and also mechanical ingenuity. The 
art worker with a little practice can 
originate her own designs, and may 
develop many latent possibilities. 

To persons of leisure, especially those 
living in the country and-small villages, 
the knowledge of how to do this work 
is a boon; it is useful for those who 
need to make a little pin money in order 
to eke out a scanty income, as it can be 
done at odd moments. To women who 
are weary of the monotony of needle- 
work the working in Venetian iron is a 
delightful change, as it does not try the 
eyes. 

Simple designs, easily made by the 
beginner, are furnished with each set 
of tools, and full size drawings may be 
obtained at moderate cost; the latter 
are convenient and educational, as each 


* Subscribers who wish to order tools and material can do so by addressing the Fancy Work Editor, who will 


give them any desired information. 
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curve may be fitted to the drawing, thus 
insuring perfect precision and symme- 
try. As the worker proceeds designs 
suggest themselves, and a handful of 
the curves carelessly thrown down lend 
themselves admirably to novel shapes. 
A manual of instruction accompanies 
each set of tools, so that those who have 
no opportunity to learn direct from a 
teacher may acquire the art themselves. 
Its beauty, utility, and ready adaptation 
to a number of purposes, will appeal to 
persons of both sexes and all ages. 


HOUSEHOLD PETS 


Tue craze for animal pets originated 
in England, although in France dogs 
have for several centuries been held in 
high repute. The dog is intelligent 
and faithful, hence its priority over 
other domestic animals. 

In England extravagant prices have 
been paid for fancy breeds, and the 
lovers of fine dogs have organized a Pet 
Dog Association, with a journal de- 
voted to its interests. The King 
Charles spaniel, Yorkshire and Japanese 
terrier, and the long-haired poodle are 
the favorite ladies’ pets. The -pet dog 
mania has extended to America, fashion- 
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able women paying enormous prices for 
dogs of high pedigree. 

The Japanese dogs held in highest 
estimation are small, delicately formed, 
and covered with long silky hair; they 
must be treated with the greatest con- 
sideration, and fed on dainty morsels, 
else they pine away and die. 

The pug has happily had its day, for 
nothing more stupid and uninteresting 
than these pampered pets could well be 
imagined. 

Some women have a fancy for big 
dogs, and may be seen accompanied by 
a mastiff or dachshund. 

The fad for feline pets is a rather re- 
cent one, and also had itsorigin in Eng- 
land. The cat fancier is quite as exact- 
ing about the pedigree of her pet as the 
dog lover. The Angora is the breed 
sanctioned by fashion, and these aristo- 
cratic beasts are worthy of the admira- 
tion they excite, as they are lovely types 
of their species. In disposition the An- 
gora is less treacherous than the ordi- 
nary household tabby, and when well- 
bred is of a gentle, loving disposition. 
The slender body is covered with long 
silky hair, either white, gray, orange, 
black, blue, or in tiger markings ; pure 
white Angoras are great favorites, those 
with blue eyes being much admired. 

A singular fact in relation to the 
white Persian cat is, that it is invariably 
deaf ; scientists have failed to discover 
the reason of this infirmity. 

The Angora, in common with most of 
its race, loves luxury and sunshine; a 
favorite place with the feline pet is a 
sunny window, where, reclining upon a 
silk-covered down cushion, she dozes 
the hours away in placid contentment. 

Treachery is deemed a feline attribute, 
but the disposition of cats is as varied 
as that of human beings ; some of them 
are capable of affection, while others 
care only for their comfort and are in- 
different to those who pet them. 

Mr. Robert Kent James is an author- 
ity on the cat, and has a large cat farm 
near Boston. Cat raising is becoming 
quite an important industry, and is 
largely carried on by farmers’ wives 
under the careful supervision of some 
experienced cat breeder. These women 
earn considerable money by this occu- 
pation. 























> 
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SPRING GARDENING 


GARDENING is a recreation admirably 
adapted for women, and especially so 
for semi-invalids, who, in tending their 
flowers, breathe the fresh air and at the 
same time take beneficial and gentle 
exercise; many women object to this 
occupation, on the score of spoiling 
their hands ; the hands need not neces- 
sarily come in contact with the earth, 
as they can be protected with rubber 
gloves, or gauntlets of strong leather ; 
there are a number of useful little de- 
vices for digging and planting, and the 
fingers need not be employed except 
for holding these implements. 

The raising of flowers is an art within 
the reach of the lowly as well as the 
wealthy. Those floral apostles have a 
direct and humanizing influence upon 
the heart, and seem to inspire the lonely 
and comfort the unhappy. 

The trouble with the amateur florist 
is, that she is usually too ambitious, and 
endeavors to raise flowers which only 
experienced gardeners can successfully 
cultivate. Spring flowers, the ordinary 
varieties, are very satisfactory, for there 
are a number of hardy annuals and 
bulbs, which with but little labor give 
quick and gratifying results; neither 
are seeds and roots expensive, a few 
dollars going a long way. 

There is no lack of variety in the com- 
mon flowers, and in delicacy of coloring 
and perfume the springtide blossoms 
surpass those of any other season, al- 
though those of midsummer are more 
brilliant. 

In selecting a place for planting, an 
east and west aspect is preferable, as 
the seeds will not be scorched by the 
sun, or suffer with the cold, as they 
would be if sown in a southern or nor- 
thern exposure. The soil should be 
light and not too rich, so as to avoid a 
rank growth. The planting of annuals 
is as simple as that of cabbages; the 
seeds are sown broadcast, in beds, or 
the ground may be divided into four or 
five feet spaces, several inches apart ; 
should the weather be dry, the pre- 
pared ground should be thoroughly 
soaked the previous evening, which 
will facilitate matters ; after planting, 
the seeds should be covered to the 


depth of from one to one and a half 
inch with moist light soil. 

The most difficult thing for the ama- 
teur gardener to manage are the color 
harmonies, and in many gardens the 
effect is not altogether satisfactory, 
because of the inartistic arrangement 
of colors. There are two methods, con- 
trast and harmony; the finest effects 
being attained by a judicious commin- 
gling of the two. Glaring contrasts may 
be avoided by a knowledge of certain 
elementary principles ; they are said to 
harmonize when the tints blend insen- 
sibly one into the other ; thus red har- 
monizes with orange, blue with violet, 
yellow, with white, etc. The transitions 
must be gradual, each hue seeming to 
merge almost imperceptibly into the 
other ; the effect is most pleasing. 

A scheme of color for a good sized flow- 
er-bed is the one following : in the cen- 
tre plant a mass of yellow flowers of one 
or several shades, zoned with a border 
of pure white, and fringed with brilliant 
purple and orange blossoms ; thus the 
central colors harmonize, while the outer 
rim contrasts. This principle of plant- 
ing is adapted to isolated beds, and is 
the one generally employed. 

Now as to the best flowers for cultiva- 
tion ; for a ribbon border there is noth- 
ing gayer, more easily kept, and more 
inexpensive (provided the common va- 
rieties are used) than tulips, which are 
showy and interesting ; other bulbs are 
the crocus, hyacinth, and narcissus, none 
of which require any special pampering. 
For sowing, pansies are to be recom- 
mended, as no flowers produce such an 
amount of constant and varied bloom, 
the commingling of the dark and light 
shades of purple and yellow forming de- 
licious and ever new color harmonies. 

The double daisy is a charming flower 
for borders, as it is hardy and has a long- 
sustained bloom ; on account of its com- 
pact growth it should be sown thickly ; 
the dwarf varieties are excellent for 
small beds. The gentian, with its dense 
tufts of green starred with blue flowers 
lends itself admirably for decoration, 
and is cheap and easy of propagation ; 
it possesses delicacy of color and fra- 
grance. The myosotis or forget-me-not 
is another charming blue flower, with 
romantic legends attached to it. 
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The white and yellow of the perfumed 
narcissus is especially suggestive of the 
spring-time; it is an old-fashioned but 
ever favorite blossom. 

The amateur should remember that 
a few well-tended flower-plots are pref- 
erable to a large and slovenly kept and 
riotous garden; neatness and high cul- 
tivation should be the aim of persons of 
taste and refinement, rather than profu- 
sion. 

In order not to denude the gay par- 
terres on the lawn of their wealth of 
bloom, flower-beds may be planted in 
the back yard or vegetable garden ; this 
will insure a plentiful supply for deco- 
rative purposes, the flowers being re- 
newed according to the season. 

Children who live in the country 
should be taught flower cultivation, 
which, besides its refining influence, 
may become a source of profit as well as 
pleasure. 


THE DELFT AND EMPIRE DINING- 
ROOM 


Detrt blue still reigns supreme. Lamp 
shades of water-color paper are painted 
with quaint Holland scenes, and tall 
pillared candlesticks are of white china 
with blue decorations. 

For a dining-room the walls are pa- 
pered in cream white with colonial blue 
designs. Upon hooks are hung beer 
mugs of Flemish blue and gray, or old 
German steins. The frieze is composed 
of willow patterned plates of English 
pottery. 

A rival to the delft is the Empire 
dining-room, with draperies and uphol- 
stering of Napoleonic green. The pon- 
derous furniture is made of San Do- 
mingo mahogany, covered with green 
brocade, with a design of imperial 
wreaths in gold color. The wallsare hung 
with green and gold tapestry, and the 
curtains are of soft green silk bordered 
with a golden tracery. In tall cup- 
boards of elegant design are contained 
the splendid cut-glass and china. The 
state set of dinner china is of apple green, 
with the imperial N wrought in the cen- 
tre and a design of bees ; the border is 
painted with the heads of the famous 
beauties of the First Empire. 
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FLORAL LUNCHEONS 


Down in Florida, where the splendid 
magnolia flourishes, a magnolia lunch- 
eon was recently given. The dining- 
room was embowered with magnolia 
branches with their lustrous green foli- 
age, starred here and there with the 
creamy white blossoms. At the place 
of each guest was a single petal of the 
queenly flower, measuring several inches 
in length. Upon this dainty tablet was 
an appropriate sentiment inscribed in 
gold ; there were square bits of the 
petal with the name also in gilt; the 
dishes were of cream - colored Royal 
Worcester, and from the chandelier 
were ropes of cream satin ribbon end- 
ing in great bows, which were secured 
at the place of each guest ; these were 
presented as souvenirs of the occasion. 

A tulip luncheon had in it a spice of 
novelty. Lying upon the drawing-room 
table were several fine tulips, each petal 
marked witha golden numeral. Just 
before entering the dining-room the 
guests were asked to pluck one of the 
petals, which corresponded with a num- 
ber on the table. The decorations were 
entirely of the gay spring flowers, grow- 
ing plants being set in pots concealed 
by frills of pink crépe paper tied with 
ribbons of the same rosy hue. The 
china was pink and white Dresden and 
the chairs were tied with scarfs of pale 
pink Liberty silk, which each lady was 
asked to fling about her neck. 

A violet and jonquil luncheon is a 
charming conceit for early springtime, 
the two colors harmonizing delight- 
fully. The lamp and candle shades 
were made of artificial violets, alternat- 
ing with others of yellow chiffon. The 
lunch-cloth was wrought with wreaths 
of violets tied with yellow ribbon. The 
ice-cups were of paper, the lids being 
of artificial jonquils, which when lifted 
disclosed ices of commingled purple 
and yellow. 

After luncheon a novel innovation is 
the Cupid party. A painted Cupid is 
attached to the wall, and each guest 
is handed an arrow tipped with red 
chalk. The game consists in piercing 
the heart of the love god, a much more 
romantic proceeding than endeavoring 
to supply the tail of the donkey. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


To the American girl royalty is a 
much-to-be envied estate. As to money, 
many of the princesses and duchesses 
have far less to spend than the American 
girl of moderate means. It is declared 
on good authority that the pin money 
of the daughters of the Prince of Wales 
is only five dollars a month. The 
American girl would spend as much in 
a week on caramels and chewing-gum. 


The Princess of Wales was the daugh- 
ter of the impoverished King of Den- 
mark, and had early to learn the les- 
son of economy ; when a girl she made 
all her gowns and bonnets; she has 
taught her daughters to do the same, 
although no such economy is necessary. 
This may explain the reason for the 
dowdy dressing of the youthful prin- 
cesses, whose costumes do not bear the 
stamp of the French couturiére. 


A withdrawing room, where those 
who are taken ill may be cared for, 
may be found in several of the large 
New York shops; there is a trained 
nurse in attendance, who prescribes sim- 
ple remedies, and a luxurious divan is 
provided, upon which the temporary 
invalid may recline. 

Cuba is now sending her impover- 
ished people to the United States. 
While one’s sympathies may be with the 
poor little island, we cannot but real- 
ize that we have had a surfeit of foreign 
pauperism and are wrestling with the 
question of what to do with them. 

Jewellers frequently offer to hire sil- 
verware and jewels to their patrons in 
order to swell the list of wedding pres- 
ents ; bogus checks are sometimes con- 
spicuously displayed, which are with- 
drawn afterward. Duplicate wedding 
presents are often exchanged, or are 
kept and presented to other brides. 

A florist in Grand Rapids has been 
the fortunate originator of a new carna- 
tion ; it is of a brilliant red hue and has 
been named the Murillo; it is said to 
measure four inches in diameter and 
has a deliciously spicy fragrance; the 
horticulturist has been offered $10,000 
for the new carnation, according to 
rumor. 
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WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Mrs. Srevens, of Castle Point, estab- 
lished a novel amusement during Lent. 
This was a class in millinery; here 
rich women applied themselves to the 
trimming of bonnets, which were sold 
for the benefit of a deserving charity. 
These bonnets were not perhaps all that 
a French modiste would approve of, but 
were eagerly purchased because fash- 
ioned by the feminine fingers of swell 
dames and demoiselles. 


Mrs. Caroline B. Hendricks, niece of 
Thomas B. Hendricks, has been ad- 
mitted to practise at the bar of the 
State of Indiana. 


There is a woman’s horticultural col- 
lege in England, where they are regu- 
larly graduated; some of them have 
secured positions as managing gar- 
deners ; others have established nurser- 
ies, and most of them are using their 
knowledge for practical purposes. 


Cigarette smoking is a habit indulged 
in extensively by Russian ladies. How- 
ever, it is forbidden at court, the 
Czarina’s English training causing her 
to look upon it as an abomination. On 
the contrary, Christina, Queen Regent 
of Spain, smokes incessantly, and per- 
mits her entourage to do likewise. 


Women, as a rule, have not cared for 
chess. However, a Woman’s Chess 
Club has lately been incorporated in 
New York. This is the first incorpo- 
rated chess club in the United States. 


Instead of finger- bowls, the latest 
idea is for the servant to pass around a 
silver, china, or cut-glass bowl filled 
with perfumed water with a few rose 
petals or violets floating on the surface ; 
it is handed first to the hostess, who 
dips the end of her napkin into it, each 
guest doing the same. 


The Kind Word Society originated 
with Mrs. John Sherwood, who endeav- 
ored in this way to solve the servant- 
girl question. Many deserving girls 
have been provided with good homes 
through this institution. Not only 
menials, but educated women, such as 
governesses, companions, nurses, etc., 
are helped through this medium. 
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BREAD FROM WHOLE WHEAT 


In the days of our grandmothers hy- 
giene was an unknown science, and the 
average housekeeper was totally igno- 
rant of the chemical value of foods. 

At present, however, more thought 
and consideration is being given to the 
question of what is proper food, and 
there is a better appreciation of the 
penalty certain to follow the disregard 
of nature’s immutable laws in relation 
to what we eat. Domestic science is 
taught to every schoolgirl, and all who 
have studied the matter know that 
wheat, more than any other article of 
food, furnishes all the elements, in the 
right proportions, required to nourish 
the body. 

Chemists assert, however, that in the 
process of refining, the nutritive quali- 
ties of the wheat are lost, an excess of 
starchy matter remaining ; this contains 
but little nutriment, and is productive 
of fat, while failing to build up the 
nerves and tissues of the body. It has 
been shown also that dogs fed exclu- 
sively on white bread die in fifty days, 
whereas they live, without signs of fall- 
ing off, on coarse bread. 

The nutritive value of a form of food 
does not depend exclusively, as was 
formerly supposed, on its quantity of 
nitrogen, carbon, and fatty substances, 
but on its richness in phosphates. 

Flour made from sound and well- 
ripened whole wheat contains its full 
complement of brain, bone, muscle, and 
nerve food, and is both healthful and 
palatable. The grain is denuded of the 
outside silicious bark and then ground 
into a fine flour and all the elements of 
the grain preserved. 

Nerve-force may be likened to a steam- 
engine, which, when the fuel gets low, 
ceases to perform its functions. When 
the nerves become weakened different 
parts of the human body cease to per- 
form their labors, and the vitality is 
impaired. Flour made from entire 
wheat counteracts the waste of the nerve- 
tissues, makes new blood, and strength- 
ens the muscles. The loaf made from 
entire wheat is of a tempting golden 
brown, and is pleasing to the eye as well 
as agreeable to the taste. 
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DAINTY DISHES 
CHICKEN OR VEAL CROQUETTES 


One pound cold chicken, turkey, or 
veal; one-half pound bread - crumbs, 
one-half pound of butter, three tea- 
spoonfuls of parsley, chopped, one of 
onion and four eggs. Chop the meat 
very fine, also the herbs ; add salt, pep- 
per, and powdered mace, and a pinch of 
nutmeg. Break two raw eggs and mix 
with the bread, butter, and a little boil- 
ing water ; when cold mix with the meat ; 
break in two more eggs and add three 
tablespoonfuls of cream; a sweetbread 
boiled and chopped is a great addition ; 
mix thoroughly and roll in raw eggs and 
bread-crumbs ; fry in boiling lard. 


POTATOES IN MILK 


Slice raw potatoes about a quarter of 
an inch thick; put in a baking-dish 
with butter, salt, and pepper; cover 
well with milk and set in the oven until 
done ; if they become too dry add more 
milk. 


The Autoharp 


repared to send you the new 
edition of our illustrated story ‘‘ How the Auto- 
harp Captured the Family.” One of the most 


We are now 


famous artists of our day illustrated it. It tells 
all about how Autoharps look and sound. One 
of our styles, the 2%, is pictured below. It has 
two keys, C and F, allowing beautiful modula- 
tions, 5 bars and 23 strings. It measures 18 
inches long by 10 inches wide, and —— in 
a nice box, including instruction book contain- 
ing 22 pieces of music, a music rack, shell pick, 
spiral pick, and tuning key. 


Style 2 3-4, Price $5.00, Express paid. 


Can be returned and Money refunded ¢f not 
satisfactory. 


Send for story. 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. N, 110 East 13th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE ‘DOLLIE se 
Egg Separator. 


MISS DOLLIE WASHBURNE, 
105} Hudson Street, - - New York City. 
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PATENT 


Separates 10 eggs (White from Yolks) 
in one minute. -A child can use it. 
No kitchen complete without it. Ask 
your dealers for it, or we will send, 
post-paid, for 35 cents. 


Sells at sight. A few Agents taken. 
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The witchery of 


_ “WITCHKLOTH” 
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is for all 
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Itself a witch, it, 
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Little Sum in SUBTRACTION 









100 stands for the nourishing value of ENTIRE wheat 





is the amount of food value extracted by the bolting 
15 process of white flour milling 











is all that is left in the ordinary white flour of 
2D ccomene 
Therefore, 100 is what you pay for, and one-fourth of the quantity is all you 
get in real food value. 


THE FINE FLOUR OF 
THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


as ground by the Franklin Mills, is a little off white—its brain, bone, 
nerve, and muscle-making value is IN ITS TINT. Rich in gluten. 

Think over these figures, then ask your grocer to supply you with 
a sample package that you may prove our claim. 
If your grocer does not keep it, send us his name with your order—we will 


see that you are supplied. 
ree that the Flour ordered bears our label ; avoid substitutes. 


A book of recipes free on request. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
te @: @ ab side 





























Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 




















: ‘*I see Phillips’ wife has taken him to Europe.” 
‘*Do you believe he is as henpecked as they say ?” 
‘*T did believe it until I saw him.” 

‘* And didn’t you then ?” 
‘©No; I thought it must have been an ostrich.” 





“Every one 


to her taste 
WTF —as the old woman said 


Zz when she kissed the cow.” If 

—~ you'd rather do your washing 

<= and cleaning ina slow, labori- 
) ous way, spending your 

2 tl time and strength in useless, 
tiresome, ruinous rubbing, it’s nobody’s 

business but yours, You are the one 

that will suffer by it. 

But if you want the easiest, quickest, most economical way 
of washing and cleaning—then you'll have to use Pearline. 
There’s nothing else, among things absolutely safe to wash 
with, that can be compared to it. 515 


| Millions "ts: Pearline | 
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PURE TEA. 


Alleged Difficulty in Obtaining It. 


The New York Importers of China and Japan Teas recently petitioned Congress 
to impose a duty on tea, that the Standard might be RAISED, by shutting out “‘ cheap ” 
ond artificially ‘colored trash.” They urged the difficulty of obtaining pure and good teas—(from them, a significant 
admission). 

But whe entlemen Py that, setting aside their vested interests in China and Japan, they can procure teas, 
PURE, Eso . UNCOLORED, from Ceylon and India. 

TEA DRINKERS should take note that THESE teas are the most economical, BECAUSE only half the quantity is 
required. Avoid cheap “ trash.’ 

Insist that YOUR grocer keep them. All other Pe do. 

Consumption in America of these MACHINE TWISTED teas was in 1893 - 4% million Ibs.; 


1894—5% million Ibs.; 
1895—9% million Ibs. Americans are evidently discriminating. 


Comical or | Brownie Sets Ip T ys 
yong o. 15c. No, 2, 16 


bp yA ¢ Clown Circus 

Rubber Type, five alphabets, 25c. 
all wi e feares Sy and Pad, mailed on receipt of money, Cir- 
° calars free. SCHWAAB STAMP & SEAL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


COLSADC PYRITES RINGS 


In Sterling Silver,$ 1 .0O0 each. 











In Solid Gold, $3, ins each. 





Postpaid on receipt of price. 
nd for cntalogwe of full 
f Jewelry. 


Lapidary and Manf’g Jeweler, 
801, 17th St. DEN coL. 





OUR $ NATURAL FINISH BA! 














no position. 
FREE lesson and circulars. 
STANDS 100 alldit. Honduras, Costa Rica, etc., onty 
C. A.Stegmann, 2706 Eads AV.,.St.Lovis.Mo-' Sippare Seer ha FREIGST | PAID. we ices 
Paper Clippi , 1 
ines names. $35. 0 thou Ee WY Sina: Particulars for 
Vacation classes travel abroad, June to September. 
that are made up from specially im- 
that account, but more correct, and 
are not illustrated in any magazine, and 
THE 
3 EAST 19TH STREET, 


AWARD. ianding everywhere. 
15c.;200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc., only 50c, 
The Misses Weldon’s French-English School, pees 
stamp. News Clipping Co., Dep't. A.L. 304 W. 139th St., N. Y 

OUR PATTERNS 

ported French designs and models. 

show the latest Parisian ideas in the 

are sold only at our head office. We 
Morsk-BROUGHTON ¥, 

Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., 


for note-taking in a few HOURS; re- 
Shorthan porting ina few WEEKS. No shading, 
Exclusive WorLp's FAIR 
Write H. M. Pernin, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
~ wanted at50perct.com. List FREE! $2.75 cmccn lated steal wheels, axle, sig trina, ted oe 
Feber pm Wabash Ave..Ci 
331 South 17th Street, Philadelphia. 
are the only ones sold in this country 
They are not any more expensive on 
way of cut and style. These patterns 
have no branches. 
COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy of 
the improved “ L’ArT DE LA MopeE.” 


Pattern, 36 Bust, 25 cents. 
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DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New a invention; different 


WILSON EAR DRUM Cox, 
Ottices: | i190 Brosdwan, New Toke” 





DO LL AR S FOR WRITERS: P2.?S.s1se 
tion? Would you not like todo so? Do 


you F% pay for your work? If not, why 

not? Do you wish instruction and en- 

AND couragement for littleor nothing? We 
pay for accepted MMS. and return such 

" as are preiected with helpful criticisms. 
We are publishers of the WASTE BASKET, the new monthly 
paper edited by experts, for amateurs, or rather for the unrecog- 
nized writers of the day. The edito the paper are the in- 
structors in the Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism. 
Detroit, Mich., which school teaches all sorts of composition by 
mail, in a way that has proved most satisfactory. Address, for 
Prospectus of the Paper or for particulars of the cabesk or both, The 
ector Publishing Co., 405 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








Delegates to St. Louis and Chicago should study 
THE LUTTGEN MONETARY SYSTEM, 

The solution of the monetary question, ending the war between 
silver and gold. Adopt the system in your platform and you re- 
move every dissension in your party. The sound and stable 
money this system guarantees represents the true and only 
policy for the United States, and will end the recurring panics. 
Mailed on receipt of price, $2.50. FrEep’K Wn. LuTTGEN 

Lords’ Court Bldg., William St. & Exchange Pl., New York. 


THE competent’, lub 

ay P ents (Women, 
GREATAMERICAN en, Girls or Boys) 
in every town in 


the U. S. to get orders for our celebrated 
oods. LIBERAL TERMS; D_ INCOMES. 
1G PRESENTS with every Sale. Good Teas 
and Coffees, 25 cents per pound. Send this 
of. pas 16 -_ in stomps and we wal 
mail you a un mported Tea, 
any kind, and full particulars. Gopzy’s. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box, 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 





nr 
UOMPANY 


No. 870. LADIES’ LOUIS XVI. JACKET BASQUE. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40. 


A PAPER PATTERN $ 
Like this cut mailed for 

FIT GUARANTEED. 10 $ 

Cologne 0 Dotene Fire Onntn Cents. § 
THE NEW IDEA PATTERN GO., § 


Dept. G, 
190-196 WEST BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 
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CUT SHOWS FULL SIZE. 


If your Dealer does not keep it, 
send 10 cents for sample. It will 
pay you. Mention Godey’s. : 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





CO., 


Same chain graphite as before, 
but other ingredients are 
new and improved. 


Better Size. 
Better Quality. 


CONVINCING PROOF. 
Every bicycle rider in the United States, 
and many who are not riders, will recognize 
the writer of the following letter : 


Jos. Dixon Company, Warsaw, Ind., Jan. 14, 1896. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Dear Sirs: You may be interested in knowing that 
I used your bicycle chain graphite exclusively » Fn 
my 21,000 mile ride around the borders of the United 
States, and that it gave me entire satisfaction, as is 
evidenced by the fact that, as stated, I used it to the 
exclusion of various other makes which were tendered 
me free. It saved me much hard work, as its applica- 
tion never failed to cause an easy-running chain. 
Yours truly, Tom W. WINDER. 





They Have a Tone 

That’s All Their Own. 
This cut illustrates the 
mechanism of one of our 
Bicycle Bells. Very sim- 


ple, perfect, and cannot 
et out of order. Only one of 16 
y ifferent styles. The standard 


of excellence the world over. 
? Send postal for booklet to the 
New Departure BellCo. Bristol.Conn.U.S.A 





No Fire, Smoke or Heat, Absolutely safe. Send for Catalogue. 





J.B.COLT & CO., 
li5-117 NASSAU ST., 
AND 59 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


8g. 


BUFFALO,N.Y. 


13) Pést St 


ST LOUIS, MO. 


A\\ 189 La Salle St, , 
“q CHICAGO. ML. fF 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL, 
39 Marietta St. 


41S N Broadway, 
ATLANTA, GA. 





‘‘No matter what your wheel may be, 
It will not stand alone.”’ 


THE DARRACH 
BICYCLE REST 


Enables the rider to give a perfect support 
to his wheel in less than two seconds. 


CLOSED 


Adds less than 4 ozs. 
to its weight. 
Is not noticeable when closed. 
Never rattles or becomes loose. 


Will be sent to any part of the United States upon receipt of 
1.50, free of expressage. 


Darrach Bicycle Rest Co., } 833.Bryayay 


For sale by all dealers. In ordering, state size of frame tubing. 





“The World's 
Greatest 


Light 
Typewriter.” 


Running” 


SUPERIORITIES ESTABLISHED: 


Lightest Key-touch, Greatest Speed, Most Convenient 
Paper Feed, Best for Both Correspondence and Manifolding, 
Best System of Scales. 

FROM THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, Nov. 23, 1895- 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 

Gentlemen: We have now in use in the Bureaus of this De- 
partment nearly eighty Densmore machines. We have no 
complaint from the users of them, hence we conclude they are 
giving entire satisfaction. Respectfully, 

(Signed) HIRAM BUCKINGHAM, 
Custodian. 
FREE : Illustrated pamphlet containing testimonials from leading eoneerns. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Avoid Mistakes . 


fa cay St agg that 
is ically a °95 pattern. 
Don’t consider the color of enam- 


els and racing records of more value 
than mechanical merit. 


Remington 
Bicycles 


are fashionable, modest in appear- 
ance, simple in construction, but 
masterpieces of mechanical ingenuity. 
Catalogue free. : 
Remington ArmsCo. | 


313-315 Broadway 
New York 


BRANCHES: 


New York, soth St. and Grand Circle 
Brooklyn Boston San Francisco 
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of the concern whose equestrian EXCEPTIONAL DURABILI carefully tested; each wheel 
goods are the stand tested asa whole. EACH WHEEL 
the civilized world. 9" | SUPERIOR BEAUTY. 


GUARANTEED. 
WHITMAN MEANS : HAM sT., 
EXCELLENCE.... { “Areicarron, | Whitman Saddle Co. "® SEW"York. 
elect ei ti in thy a ty on on a 
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Excel in every essential feature o 
honest construction. the potted PERFECT BEARINGS. Me telg? a aan 
TY. 
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No one concern makes 


the best Bicycles in the 


worl ot ot ot of 


No one make of bicycle has a monopoly of 
quality or superior devices. Some excel in 
one particular, others in another. There are 
many grades of bicycles, and grade is not to be 
determined by price we we vt ve oe oH ut 


‘The. 


Bicycle 


is the peer of any bicycle on the market at any 
price. This product of a modern factory, unequaled 
in its eo employing the highest mechan- 
ical skill and the best materials obtainable, is sold at 


$85 A FAIR PRICE $85 | 


and strictly at one price to all we w ww w uw 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
EASTERN WHOLESALE BRANCH, 339 B;WAY, NEW YORK 


Catalogue free by mail > 
o- 
eseesvespesesoneqanossssssnessssssesneseseeeneeeqeeee 
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All 
Dalure 


Awakens 

(Yo A Dew Fi 
STits Heeins To (Think 
OF Al ew Wheel, 


Slerlipgdicycles: 


BUILT LIKE A WATCH” 


(Fulfill QU Expectations — }} 
SEND FOR ARTCATALOGUE — i 


Slerling eVele Works. | Mi 


Chicado. 


Talking 


Machine 
That TALKS TALK! 


1 
S15! msec : 
RAM-0- -PHONE: 

: 
| 








SONGS AND CHORUSES, 
CORNET AND BANJO SOLOS, 
BAND SELECTIONS, 
RECITATIONS AND DIALOGUES, 


Rendered with marvelous distinctness, and a purity of 
tone entirely free from the metallic quality so noticeable 
in other and more expensive reproducers. 

Simple beyond belief. The ‘‘ records” indestructi- 
ble. undreds can hear it simultaneously. Superior 
in all respects to any other Talking Machine. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell the Gramophone- 
Everywhere it gets a hearing, and where it’s heard, it 
sells, both price and quality placing it entirely beyond 
all competition. Send for Circular. 


cuenar. orrices:) NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE CO. 
yi York.” FRANK SEAMAN, Prop. 


@ ® @ OG2B82023828208203020028 





arn 


A 

wheel 

you can 
depend upon. % 


the least 
for repairs. 


Our 1896 models are the crowning glory 
of our unparalleled success as bicycle- 
makers—they surely stamp the 


MONARCH 


King of Bicycles 
Light, Strong, Speedy, Handsome. 
Four styles, $80 and $100, Send for Catalog. 
Monarch Cycle Mfg.Co., 
Lake, Halsted 


and Fulton Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


Defiance Bicycles, 
S75, 860, $50, 840. 





DE AMERICA 


me BICYCLE 


Absolutely Unwaverina. 
We own the Patent. « 


America Cycleltig. AY 


rnational Ifa. @o 
Chicago. 








HONEST 
BICYCLES 


752. 


Material 
Construction Unexcelled 
Finish 


«SEND FOR CATALOGUE... 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


— CEE 


SOVBTEVL IF any 
ARE. AS GOODS’ 


Write ror CATALOG\/ ie 


THE BARNES CYCLE COMPA 


SY RACUSE,N.Y. 





The only strictly first 
class bicycle lantern on 
the market 


GEPORT BR 


Send for Catalogue No. 27. 





Is the only saddle built on purely ana- 
tomical principles, made from models 
furnished by a medical authority. The two 
_ cuts above illustrated prove at a glance that 
the perfect bicycle saddle has at last been 
found. The old style saddle, it is immaterial 
how it was made, or changed, or at what 
price it is sold,is injurious. It sags on the 
side and is sure to injure the rider. 

The Christy Saddle is made of metal. It 
is firm and cannot warp. It cannot be 
Strained. It has large cushioned pads that 
receive the pelvis and sustain the weight of 
the body. It does away with all injurious 
effects. No chafing, stiffness or soreness if 
the Christy Anatomical Saddle is fitted to 
your bicycle. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


PPPPP OY 
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The we eta 
CYCLING OUTFIT 


For Sale Everywhere. Catalogs fre? on application. 


2220200808088 82832392 


MAJESTIC BICYCLE 


Composed of the best material money can buy, made by the best mechanics into a design that is perfection and honestly 
guaranteed. ‘Top-notch of perfection for money cannot make it better. 


PRICE, $85.00. 





MESINGER RATTAN SADDLE 


It’s the rattan makes it what it is, because WOOD-FIBRE cannot stretch or sag and is twice as strong as rawhide. 


HEALTHFUL 


RATTAN first for strength and durabili- 
ty, then felt to soften, then leather to water- 
proof, and a V-shaped aperture to relieve all 
injurious pressure. 


PRICE, $4.00. 


HYGIENIC 


The pleasure and health of cycling depends 
upon the saddle. This saddle is absolutely 
harmless, cannot possibly injure the most 
delicate nerves, and is cool, comfortable, and 
handsome. 











A SKIRT TO WEAR 


from morning till night which adjusts in a second by two invisible draw-strings to a perfect 
short or medium length for a woman’s model, or by the same draw-strings into bloomers. 


PRICE, $10.00 AND UP. 


HULBERT PNEUMATIC BRAKE 


Fits any wheel, always ready, never injures tire, attaches and detaches in a minute. PRICE, $3.50. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO. 


Men and Women’s Sporting Outfits and Costumes, 


26 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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WHITING’S WOVEN LINEN PAPER 


The latest triumph in the art of paper making is the correct 
aper to use in your correspondence. A soft surface—pleas- 
ing to the eye and easy to write on. Made in two colors, Pure 
White and Azure. Every dealer in stationery in the United 
States and Canada can supply this to you. This paper is the 
most fashionable correspondence paper in use. Take no sub- 
stitute for ‘“‘ Woven Linen.” 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. Boston. 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


THE CLIPPING 
COLLECTOR .. 


Devoted to the collecting of newspaper 

clippings for pleasure or profit. One 

f Dollar for 12 numbers. Ten centsa copy. 

FRANK A. BURRELLE, Editor and Publisher 
P. 0. Box 2637, New York. 





Y TO MAKE. 
Complete Set 
Toms... 
PATTERNS . 
MATERIALS 


For this $4. 50 


Work 


The most popular and pro 
fitable fad of the day. 
I Illustrated catalogue free if 
GopEy’s MAGAZINE is men- 
tioned. 





- Cut this out and send to-day for 
y catalogue. Bicycles from $15.00 
to $60.00. You save 50 per cent 

H A/Axif you buy A High Grade Oxford. Shipped 
enetian ent ron 0. . a from factory. Don’t pay agents’ a 

’ 3 mS ; ORD MDBE. OF 


2 dealers’ profit. OXF 
18's EAST 23d STREET, ~ - NEW YORK CITY. 338 W: Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


on receipt 
of $6.50. 





Make the Children Happy. 13<° 


stiff, unyielding, uncomfortable waists that have hampered their 


growth and madethem nervous and irritable. Put them intothe 


‘“*Nazareth” Waist, 


that common-sense undergarment for boys and girls. It’s 
elastic, yielding, and comfortable; gives with every movement 
of the body, and is the most durable waist made. It can be 
worn at all seasons. Buttons are put on to stay, and the price is 
the same for all sizes. If your dry goods dealer hasn’t it, send 
50 cents and state age of child, and we will send two waists. 


SIZE, 1 TO 12 YEARS. 


NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., Nazareth, Pa. 





All kid gloves look 
alike 


on the counter. 
Some bag at the thumb, others break. No necessity 


On the hand they are different. 


for either. Those with the Cluze Patent Thumb it 
snugly and do not strain. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, write 


GOLDSCHMIDT, BACHRACH & CO., 
19 Greene Street, - = “ New Yori. 
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HE perversity of a shade = 
roller that won't roll is 
equaled only by the persistent ob- 
stinacy of one that insists on roll- 
ing when you want it to stop. If 
you care for well-behaved shades 
that never need “tinkering,” see 
that they are mounted on 


HARTSHORN’S 
SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Look for STEWART HARTSHORN’S autograph 
on the label. 
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put on this 


IT 


applied every day /(én?)) (ea?)} | 
and a little of this (scream | 
used twice a week sae 


will preserve the teeth, perfume 
the breath, and harden the gums. 


Seedont 


All Druggists. Small sample free, by mail, if you 
) mention this publication. Address the Proprietors, 
Hatt & Rucke, Wholesale Druggists, New York, 
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CAPTIVATES 
THE 
ENTHUSIASTIC 
CYCLIST, SPs 


oo S 
PATRICEAN y 4} FRR aw 
CRACK-A-JACK II. 


BUILT ON A GOLD BASIS. 


The keenest competition UNION CYCLE MFG. CO., 
cannot de-magnetize the Union. BOSTON, MASS. 
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the “UPRIGHT” 


The Great Revolution. 


The «*Upright”’ is the highest develop- 
ment of the modern cycle, and is of special 
interest to all who ride for health and 
pleasure. 


The «Upright Riding Position means 
Grace Health 
Elegance Power 
Comfort Speed 





eet | AN IDEAL ROAD WHEEL AND 
~ Cogpalgn ih by Rechanand, Bow Yeah. HILL CLIMBER. 
Manufacturers, UPRIGHT CYCLE CO. We discard the Objectionable Saddle 
216 West 23d Street, New York. and adopt the Healthful Seat. 











as lived in Rochester 
29 years and nev- 


-er visited Niagara - 

Falls, only 77 ialiee one LID VESTIBULE TRA iN. 
away, she may not know S5ksod thaeachaws Ut aps.” Vichesand rosthae inter 
sm . - A'H HANSON. G.P. A. Til, Gent’ 1 B. Chicazo, Le 
Jong the bank o e 
Niagara River its enlire 
length from Lake Erie’ 
to Lake Ontario, in 
full view of the great 
Cataract and its mar: 


‘velous gorge. 


THE 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 
Styled by the press of aulstieeensegest. 
two continents 


"AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD” ene eee 
COPYRIGHT, 1896, a —= — AGEN? 266 Wabash Ave. DEPT, BE, Chicago. 
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Smiles are becoming to possessors of clean, white, healthy 


teeth. 


These may be had, as well as a delicate fragrance to 


the breath, by using the Perfect Liquid Dentifrice 


RuBifoam 


Price 25c. at druggists. Sample Vial Free. 


Addres , E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


eee! H. 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Br OWn's Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 





For Sale Everywhere. 





ECZEMA. 
‘SUA LLAL 


Have you ever experienced the tortures of 
ECZEMA ? 

You may be suffering with it now. 

We have a cure that cures the most obstinate 
cases of skin diseases, and it will cure you. It is 
the best remedy known for all forms of eruptive 
skin diseases. 

“IT had Eczema ten years. Coe’s Eczema Cure cured me 


with two applications.” 
W. T. GALBRAITH, M.D., Cleveland, O. 


If your druggist does not have it, apply directly to us— 
Take no substitute. 


Mailed for $1. Trial Box, 10 cents. 


COE CHEMICAL CO., 
176 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, O. 
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AMERICA'S 
> REPRESENTATIVE § 


Baw YORK: -, BI 


SLOLI KE 


(185 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ills. 1217 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 1013 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
rane es: } \* Broad St., Newark, N. J. 71 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 12 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
g16 Western Boulevard, N. Y. 1024 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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© Gladness Comes ; 


With a better under- 
standing of the tran- 
sient nature of the 
many physical ills 
which vanish before 
proper efforts—gen- 
tle efforts — pleasant 
efforts--rightly direct- 
ed. There is comfort 
in the knowledge that 
so many forms of 
sickness are not due 
to any actual disease, 
but simply to a con- 
stipated condition of 
the system, which the 
pleasant family laxa- 
tive, Syrup of Figs, 
promptly removes. 


That is why it is the only remedy with mil- 
lions of families,and is everywhere esteemed 
so highly by all who value good health. Its 


on which it acts. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1.00 bottles. 


FFFETCEE ET TCE TS ECEE 


beneficial effects are due to the fact that it 
is the one remedy which promotes internal 
cleanliness without debilitating the organs 
It is, therefore, all impor- 


tant,in order to get its 
beneficial effects, to 
note when you pur- 
chase that you have 
the genuine article, 
which is manufac- 
tured by the Califor- 
nia Fig Syrup Co. 
only, and sold by all 
reputable druggists. 


If in the enjoyment 
of good health and 
the system is regular, 
laxatives or other 
remedies are then not 
needed. If afflicted 
with any actual dis- 
ease,one may be com- 
mended to the most 


skilful physicians; but if in need of a laxative, 
one should have the best, and with the well- 
informed, Syrup of Figs stands highest. 


Manufactured by CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
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Trow Directory, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY. 





















of Voice, etc. Mcthers 


PRICE, 12 CENTS. 


At Druggists and the Pharmacy Department of Leading Dry Goods Stores. 












g and scalding of Infants. 





be used both externally and internally for Sore Throats and Loss 


will find it indispensable for chafin 


PETROLEUM 
















‘ FOR TONE, SCALE, 
= HIGHEST HONORS FOR TONE, SCALE, 
JUDGES. Aig, MATERIAL cans bio 
AWARDED Vose & Sons’ Piano Co.,174 Tremont St., Boston Mass. 























WALTER BAKER & CO. ue. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 






ABSOLUTELY PURE 
SIVWIINAHD ON 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’ 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 
No other soap 


is found in so 


many homes. 


Tre Procter & Gamete Co. Cin’Ti. 
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POPE MANUFACTURING CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Henry F. Miller. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 





Standard and 
Reliable 


PIANOS 


88a BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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